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At this moment, every book which professes to throw any new 
light upon the resources and condition of Turkey, or which de- 
scribes any of those changes which the force of circumstances is 
now rapidly operating in the institutions of the Ottomans, is very 
naturally read with avidity, and regarded with indulgence. The 
dissolution of a great empire is not an every-day spectacle; and 
the persuasion seems to be instinctively spreading through Europe, 
that we are now beholding the expiring struggles of a vast political 
body, and shall presently be startled by its last groan. Day after 
day new travellers set out for Constantinople, rather, perhaps, from 
motives of mere curiosity, than from that higher thirst for expe- 
rience, which would lead a philosopher to the extraordinary scene. 
A theatre, however, is now thrown open on the Bosphorus, to 
which the highest minds in the civilized world might resort with 
advantage; and in which none but the highest would be — 
of perceiving all the grandeur of the drama. Others may look on, 
and report what they please; no one but a man of genius, such as 
Volney or Bernier, can stand amid the falling ruins of the social 
edifice, and describe the instructive but fearful circumstances which 
must inevitably accompany the catastrophe. 

To us, however, who only behold from a vast distance, as it were, 
the crumbling of the ruins, every new account from the pen of a 
near observer has a certain value; and therefore, without quarrel- 
ling with a man for what he has not, and perhaps could not have 


told us, we put up contentedly with what we can get, and make 
the, best of it. 


The readers of newspapers, that is, almost all those who can read 
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at all, must by this time be tolerably familiar with the Danube, 
Bucharest, Ruschuk, and the Balkan; the Russians and the Otto- 
mans having rendered these names illustrious by writing them in 
their annals with blood. The scene of war, which is now daily 
shifting, and approaching nearer to Constantinople, may perhaps, 
while we are yet writing, be already upon the edge of the Bos- 
— and the roar of the Russian cannon may even now be 

eard within the walls of the Seraglio; but as this is all problema- 
tical, let us suppose the plains of Roumelia to be still the theatre 
whereon the rival barbarians display their superstitious ferocity, 
and amuse ourselves with Capt. Frankland’s furious travelling over 
them. After having passed Mount Hemus, or the Balkan, which, 
according to our traveller, contains little that is interesting, he 
descended into the plains, and proceeded upon the gallop towards 
the capital. When a man journeys in this rapid way, minutes are 
of importance, and therefore we rejoice to observe that the caren | 
Captain is most careful and exact in recording the time at whic 
he left one place and reached another; for we at all events learn, 
if nothing else, how long it will take to gallop from some certain 
given point to another. ‘We reached Carnabat, a large town, 
with many illuminated minarets, at about fifteen minutes past one 
in the morning of the seventh of April’! Admirable exactness! We 
wish Cesar and Xenophon had been half so ‘‘ particular in dates.” 
However, though it was precisely fifteen minutes past one in the 
morning, the Turks of the Khan, who keep fashionable hours 
during the fast of Ramazan, were still sitting up, eating and drink- 
ing, and ‘ frighting the Khan from its propriety’ with their bois- 
terous merriment. These Turks and our worthy traveller having 
very different objects in view, the former being desirous only of 
eating, and the latter of sleeping, peace could not long be preserved 
between them; and the patience of the civilized man evaporating 
sooner than that of the merry barbarians, he started up from his 
couch, and cursing the Turks in all the languages of Europe, (from 
which we learn that he is an accomplished linguist,) he at length 
succeeded, by dint of swearing in this “‘ Babylonish dialect,” in 
driving them out of the Khan. 

Captain Frankland is a traveller who does not require much 
sleep, for, notwithstanding that he retired to rest more than fifteen 
minutes past one, he was stirring early the next morning; and, 
after having breakfasted, we presume, again set off upon the gallo 
at a quarter past seven. After having ridden for some time deeemh 
plains ‘ full of buffaloes, goats, and sheep,’ he stayed behind his 
companions for a few minutes, and by this means was very near 
engaging in mortal combat with ‘a fierce-looking, green turbaned 
Osmanlee,’ who called him chopeck and Giaour, (dog and infidel) 
‘at the top of his voice.’ But he escaped this danger by drawing 
his pistol, and advancing towards the Turk, who appears to have 
had no affection for fire-arms. Of the scenery of the Balkan, 
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Captain Frankland says very little, and knows very little; for, be- 
sides that he really had no time to observe any thing, he passed it 
during rainy weather, when every thing was enveloped in fogs too 
dense to admit of his seeing the features of the country. He might 
as well, therefore, as far as real information is concerned, have 

ssed over the scene in his sleep, or visited it in a dream. 

r. Walsh, who also travelled in much too rapid a way, gives us 
a far better idea both of the country and population of these dis- 
tricts; and he represents the former as extremely beautiful, and the 
latter as simple, generous, and hospitable to strangers. Indeed, 
his description of Fis reception in a Roumelian, or rather Scythian, 
hut, at the foot of the Balkan, is one of the most pleasing moral 
pictures to be found in any book of travels, ancient or modern. 

To proceed, however, with Captain Frankland. After passing 
the mountains, he appears to open his eyes a little, and to notice 
the scenery and peo [e around him; he informs us that his road 
lay ‘through beautiful wood and park scenery, over gentle slopes 
and through fertile valleys.’ After saying two or three words 
about the soil, which is gravelly, and concerning the trees, which 
are chiefly oak and beech, our traveller comes to the buffaloes, 
which ‘ plough, and draw the carts, and perform all the duties of 
oxen,’ and says,—‘ they are the most frightful animals in the 
world, and look as if the devil had created them as a caricature upon 
the race of horned cattle. They look like fiends, but are, I hear, 
quiet, inoffensive, slow animals. Their milk is excellent; but I 
believe their flesh is hard and ill-flavoured.’—vol. i. p. 66. 

Leaving the ugly buffaloes, our traveller proceeds, and arrives at 
Fakih, which, according to Dr. Walsh, is the first village on the 
ascent of the Balkan, as you go from Constantinople towards the 
Austrian dominions. Captain Frankland observes that the inha- 
bitants of this village, or, rather, the Roumeliote Christian peasants 
generally, appear to be of the same race and habits as their Bul- 

rian neighbours: he is perfectly right, at least as far as concerns 
the inhabitants of Fakih, for they are Bulgarians; and Dr. Walsh 
discovered that they were Christians, by observing pigs before the 
doors of the houses, and pictures of the Fiesie, with lamps burning 
before them, within. The country now becomes gradually more 
and more beautiful; hills, forests, and plains, covered with a pro- 
digious number of wild flowers, stretch away before the traveller 
as far as the eye can reach; and vultures, buzzards, and other 
large birds, hover in great numbers over the traveller, or skim 
before him along the plains. 

At Kirk Issa, famous for its singular preserves and golden- 
coloured wine, our traveller got, to use a common phrase, into 
trouble: alighting at a khan, where several Turks were ‘ squatting 
on their mats, smoking, and drinking coffee,’ he ordered horses 
immediately, in the hope of proceeding that very evening to 
Burgaz, a town at some distance on the road. While waiting for 
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the horses, he and his companions amused themselves with showing 
off their fine pistols to the Turks, who are fonder than children of 
toys of this kind. For a time the curiosity and wonder of the 
Turks, whom the travellers allowed to fire their pistols, made them 
forget the horses ; but at length they began, like true-born English- 
men, to express, or rather to show their impatience. They now 
learned, however, from an old Turk, that it beg the Sabbath, the 
postmaster, who was a pious man, would not give them horses, 
unless he received, for committing the sin, five ducats above the 
usual price. The mere mention of money in a fersign country, 
always puts an Englishman-out of temper, and makes him suspect 
that he is going to be cheated; and had Captain Frankland re- 
flected on it, he would have seen at once that nothing short of a 
tremendous row was to be expected. The travellers suspected the 
postmaster and the Tartar with whom they were journeying ; and 
the postmaster, who, as a Hajji, had been at the Holy City of 
Mekka, drank of the waters of Zem-zem, and kissed the black 
stone, on his part considered himself, both by the extent of his 
piety, and the length of his beard, as authorised to throw himself 
into a violent passion; to throw about his slippers right and left at 
the heads of his attendants, and to throw locks of scorn, whither 
he would also have been hugely delighted to have thrown his 
slippers, at the saucy, suspicious Franks. It was the fast of Rama- 
zan, and the Turk had consequently eaten nothing all day. This 
circumstance alone was enough to put the man out of temper, for 
who can be in good humour when he is hungry? However, after 
having indulged himself for a few moments with the game of 
‘Heads and Slippers,’ the old Turk sat down quietly by the win- 
dow, and, holding the shutter in his hand, looked stedfastly towards 
the west, watching the setting sun, ‘with his supper of cuviar, 
olives, and cheese, on a little tabouret before him.’ It quickl 

became evident, even to the obtuse apprehension of the gallant 
Captain, that it was nothing but hunger which had disturbed the 
Moslem’s equanimity ; for he observes, that as soon as the sun had 
sunk below the horizon, the old man’s face assumed an air of bene- 
volence, which is often strikingly observable in those faces which 
shine around the dinner table. Without taking the least notice of 
the presence of the Franks, the Mussulmans dispatched their supper, 
and then betook themselves to their pipes; among the rest, the old 
postmaster took his hookah, which, says Captain Frankland, he 
smoked through a large crystal vase of rose-water. The moral 
effect of a good supper and a pipe was soon visible, for the Turk, 
forgetting or forgiving their impertinence, now offered the principal 
of the travellers a pipe, which, strange to say, was declined! Had 
the old man’s civility been accepted, as it ought and would have 
been by any man of tolerable good sense, whose head had not been 
turned by the stupid self-importance which petty office inspires, the 
horses would, no doubt, have been forthcoming, without the five 
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‘ducats which were at first demanded, and which, in spite of their 


blustering and’ absurdity, they were in the end compelled to pay. 
Captain Frankland nodoubt considers this transaction as highly 
honourable to his coutage and skill in diplomacy, for he dwells upon 
it at length, and ‘with evident satisfaction ; but, for our own part, 
we could not réad Mis’actount of it without blushing for the part 
which our gallant e8udtryman, who considers it an honour to be 
the protegé of Metternich, acted on this occasion. Imagine, for 
a moment,’ thé calm, dignified, and imperturbable Turk, sitting 
down, and ‘t#figailly smoking his hookah, while our countryman, 
foaming wit’ rage, rushes up to him, pointing to his pistols, and 
thrusting his brawny fists in the old man’s face, cursing and swear- 
ing all the while, and uttering terms of abuse in language which the 
object of them did not understand. Our traveller suspects that the 
Turk took him for a madman, or one suddenly inspired ; but, if we 
might venture to hazard a conjecture, we should say that, from the 
cool contempt with which he treated the gallant Captain, he rather 
took him for a relation of that animal which Balaam smote with his 
staff. 

After this exploit, the travellers proceeded towards Burgaz, and 
met on the road with a pasha travelling with his harem, in two 
Arabahs, or covered carriages, when Captain Frankland’s companion 
gave the Turks a specimen of English politeness, by impudently 
staring in upon the ladies. The country upon which they now 
entered, is described as most ‘ hideous and disagreeable,’— ‘ all 
mud and splash ;’ and it is said, that nothing grew upon it but a 
coarse kind of plant, something like a crocus. Upon this plain the 
everlasting ‘ rheumatism’ of the Captain returns, and plagues 
both him and the reader until we enter Tchorlu, a large town, 
situated upon a ridge of steep hills, and surrounded by a wall sup- 
posed to be the work of the Romans. The country between this 
town and Selyoria, the ancient Selymbria, is described by Captain 
Frankland as ‘ one continued desert, without a habitation or < 
tree ;’ which agrees very well with Dr. Walsh’s account, but in the 
latter it is added, that “‘ nothing can exceed the beauty of these 
downs.” The reader of ancient travellers will no doubt remember 
Busbequius’s description of this portion of Roumelia, which in his 
time was covered with a profusion of such flowers as the hyacinth, 
the narcissus, and the tulip, the last of which was at that time 
unknown in Europe. At Tchorlu, this ancient traveller observed, 
he says, a sensible change in the air, which until that point pre- 
served a cold, Thracian character, but immediately to the south 
became incredibly mild and pleasant. 

We must, however, skip the remainder of this portion of the 
Journal, notwithstanding the author’s pathetic account of the 
plague of ‘ fleas,’ and the ‘ rheumatism,’ and hasten on to the 
capital, the first sight of which appears to have electrified the 
gallant Captain :—- 
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‘ Pursuing our way wearily over the lofty downs, we suddenly, towards 
one o'clock, perceived the domes and minarets of Stambool. No pilgrim 
ever hailed the towers of the Holy City with greater delight than did I, 
sinner as I am, the minarets of Constantinople. We halted for some 
time, and examined very carefully with a =Py-giass the beautiful scene 


before us: the long line of cypress-trees, broken here and there by the 
lofty domes and taper minarets, relieved by the blue hills of Asia Minor, 
produced a charming effect,’—vol. i. p. 89. 


The site and appearance of this splendid city, as well as the 
scenery by which it is surrounded, have been too frequently deli- 
neated by travellers more capable than Captain Frankland, of paint- 
ing with words, to render us desirous of dwelling on his attempts 
at description ; and, after all, it is the moral features of the place 
which possess most interest. Captain Frankland is not gifted with 
the power of looking into the “ interior” of man or society, and, in 
fact, makes no pretensions to any such ability ; but he is not desti- 
tute of a certain tact, which enables men to seize upon the princi- 
pal characteristics of the external shows of things, and to my them 


with some effect, as the following picture, though far from being 
original, will show :— 


‘ How describe the grave, majestic, and graceful Effendi Turk, with 
snow-white turban, jetty beard, sparkling and full eyes, long flowing caftan, 
scarlet trowsers, yellow boots, rich cashmere shawl round the waist, in 
which shone the glittering gilded handjar (dagger)—The light, gay, chat- 
tering, active, but cunning-looking Greek, distinguished by his shorn chin, 
black turban, enormously large but short trowsers, bare legs, and black 
shoes—The grave but respectful Armenian, with his calpac of black felt, 
swelling like a balloon upon his head; he too wears the long robe of the 
Turk, but in his girdle the silver ink-horn supplies the place of the handjar, 
and his feet are clothed in the crimson slipper or boot. Next comes the 
despised and humiliated Jew, whose sallow countenance, contracted eye- 
brow, sunken eye, and quivering lip, are the characteristics of his nation 
all over the world ; his head bent downwards, as if by the weight of tyranny 
and the everlasting sin of his tribe, is surmounted by a blue turban, and 
his slippers are of the same colour. With these are seen the high taper 
calpac of the Tartar, the melon-shaped head-piece of the Nizam Djedid, 
the grey felt conical cap of the Imaum and Dervish, and occasionally the 
ungraceful hat of the Frank, with its concomitant angular, rectilinear, 
bebuttoned and mean-looking costume of Europe. 

‘ Far apart from these groups, in the shade and cool breezes of the 
lofty cypresses, upon the marble tombs of their countrymen and relatives, 
sit the quiet and unobtrusive females of Armenia, whose forms, enveloped 
in the feridjee of the Turkish women, betray but little of their Oriental 
symmetry, and whose fine expressive black eyes, long lashes, and arched 
brows, bespeak the beauty of their souls, and give promise of the lovely 
countenance which the jealousy of their males, and the never-changing 
manners of the East, forbid them to unveil to the gaze of the world, but of 
which from time to time the watchful observer obtains a glimpse, as they 
unpin the corner of the muslin which covers the lower part of the coun- 
tenance, (yachmack) to enable them to indulge in their favourite habit of 
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eating sweet-meats and smoking the long chibouk or pipe of the Turks. 
But interesting as are the females of the East, and beautiful as our imagi- 
nations and the pens of poets have pictured them, I must say, that their 
exterior is any thing but inviting, their carriage utterly devoid of either 
grace or dignity, and the embonpoint, so much admired by their proud 
masters, too luxuriant to please the fastidious taste of the European con- 
noisseur. Indeed, it is impossible to imagine a dress more calculated, by 
the demon of jealousy, to deprive its object of the outward means of fasci- 
nation; and | must confess, that as | gazed upon them, and upon the 
many Turkish females who likewise frequent the same spots, and who are 
equally affublées and disguised, that I could not help thinking of those 
ghouls in the cemeteries, of which I had read in the Arabian Nights, in 
the days of my youth. The Greek women, however, have no objection to 
exposing the charms of their persons, and for the most part wear such 
a costume as I have described under the head of Bucharest. They have 
fine black eyes and hair, and in the white muslin turban, sprig with 
gold, insert all the gaudiest productions of Flora ; they too partake rather 
too much of the luxuriant curves and of the obesity consequent upon the 
indolent life and the languid customs of the East.’—vol. i. pp. 95—98. 


As a Captain of the royal navy may be supposed to be a better 
judge of ships, than of the character of Prince Metternich, we will- 
ingly copy what our author advances on this subject :— 


‘I cannot comprehend how the Turks manage, with such materials as 
they now possess, since the loss of their maritime population, to man and 
equip their vessels of war, and still less how they can possibly find officers 
capable of taking charge of them; but in spite of these almost insuperable 
obstacles, they do contrive to rig, arm, and send out to sea, vessels, the 
hulls of which are in such a state, that I should think few Europeans 
would deem them sea-worthy; and, indeed, I must do them the justice to 
say, that these ships, which are now fitting out, are as well-rigged as 
many of our own vessels of war are by the King’s dock-yards; and yet I 
am informed, that by far the greater part of the Turkish ships’ companies 
have never been on board of a large ship before, but consists of boatmen 
of the Bosphorus, and the Greek navigators of the Black Sea, who have 
nothing larger than a tartane or a mahoun under their feet. The solution 
of the problem will probably be found in the energy of the bastinade, 


which, no doubt, is liberally applied throughout the squadron,’—vol. i, 
pp. 108, 109. 


Having recounted his unsuccessful attempt to get a view of the 
interior of the Mosque of Saint Sophia, and saying a few words, of 


course, concerning the antiquities, the author comes again to the 
fleet, and observes :— 


‘ I dedicated this day to perambulating Pera, Galata and Tophana, and 
then taking a caique, pulled up to the Arsenal, and looked at the remains 
of the once powerful Ottoman fleet. It now consists of seven ships of the 
line, whereof three are of three decks ; they are all without poops, and are 
apparently built by French architects, as their beautiful model indicates. 
They are all broken-backed, and seem dreadfully rotten; there are three 
or four very large frigates, and some corvettes and brigs ; all of these ves- 
sels seem to be laid up as unseaworthy. There are two large Hydriot 
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brigs afloat, and rigged and armed; these do the duty of the port, and are, 
in company with many small misticoes and boats, prizes captured from the 
Greeks. There is, however, a squadron of one ship of the line, five fri- 
grates and a corvette fitting for sea ; these I have before noticed ; they are 
destined for Navarino. I landed at the Admiralty, which is a handsome 
building, with a long Turkish inscription over the door, and here I saw 
a number of men in chains embarking for the fleet. They were principally 
Candiote Greeks, and fine-looking athletic fellows. The Chaoushes who 
had the charge of them, applied the stick pretty freely to their shoulders 
as they huddled them into the boats. I learn that it is customary with 


the Turks to chain these unfortunate men to their guns in action.’—vol. i. 
pp. 115, 116. 


It is amusing to notice the contradictory opinions of travellers 
respecting the new troops, or Nizam Djedid ; some treating them 
with infinite scorn, as a set of mere savages attempting to conceal 
their barbarism beneath the dress of civilized troops ; while others, 
and among the rest Captain Frankland, regard them as highly 
likely to become efficient and formidable soldiers :— 


‘In the evening I hired horses, and rode about in the neighbourhood 
of Pera, examining the Topchi (or artillery barrack,) and the troops of 
the Nizam Djedid, who were drilling in the open space before it. There 
are at present, as I learn, about twenty thousand of these troops in and 
about the capital, including the villages of the Bosphorus. They are just 
now very contemptible troops, consisting almost entirely of boys, with a 
sprinkling of very old men to discipline them ; they are, to use the French 
term, “ entre loup et chien,” having lost the elan and energy of their an- 
cient system, and not yet attained the advantages of European tactics. 
Let Europe, however, beware of them; for they display an aptitude for 
martial exercises, which, if once properly applied by their government, 
and placed under the restraints of discipline, will render them again for- 
midable to the nations of the West.’—vol. i. pp. 116, 117. 


The air and scenery of Constantinople put the Captain’s ‘ rheu- 
matism’ to flight, and he now and then finds an opportunity of 
growing pathetic. From the bazaar to the cemetery, as from life 
to death, is but a step in the East, and to the cemetery our travellers 
usually resort when they would feel the luxury of melancholy, and 
have any disposition to moralize on the brevity of human life. 
Besides, in the case of Captain Frankland, there was another reason 
for his preference of the church-yard, as he found himself continu- 
ally dogged, or as he more elegantly expresses it, surveillé, by a spy ; 
and resorted to the abode of mortality to get rid of his tormentor, 
as, notwithstanding his grave propensities, he had no apprehension 
of being mistaken for a vampire or a goul :— 

‘ Myusual lounge was the great Turkish cemetery, (opposite to Scutari, 
and behind the Topchi barrack,) and the smaller cemetery of the Franks 
and Armenians close by. The Turks usually surmount the tombstone of 
their males by a turban, denoting the rank a character of the deceased ; 


and they ornament that of the females by a full-blown rose for a matron, 
and a rose-bud for a virgin. 
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‘ Nothing can be more delightful than the sensations created by the 
gloomy shades of these cypress-forests, filled as they are by the striking- 
looking and picturesque tombstones and sarcophagi of the Turks, while 
every now and then you come suddenly upon some solemn-looking solitary 
Moslem on his knees at the foot of the tomb, perhaps of some dear wife, 
child, or relative; are witness to the tears which trickle down bis beard, 
and hear the signs and even groans which issue from a breast which seems 
to struggle for the mastery over its tender (and, in his eyes, perhaps un- 
manly) feelings. Frequently have [ found the mother and the widow pay- 
ing these sad tributes to their departed idol, and offering up their fervent 
prayers to Allah and to Mahomet for the happiness in Paradise of the soul 
of their beloved ; and carefully watering the little bouquets of emblematic 
flowers with which they ornament the grave. 

‘ The Turks, although barbarous, are remarkable for their tenderness to 
their females and their offspring; and while they visit infidelity and dis- 
obedience with death, they are generally kind and caressing to the faithful 
wife and the dutiful child. Again at mid-day and sun-set, the Turks in 
groups, under the deep shadows of the cypresses, spread their shawls and 
cloaks upon the ground, and remain for many minutes in fervent prayer, 
and apparent abstraction from all worldly ideas. Meanwhile, above your 
head and around you, are hundreds of beautiful little turtle-doves, cooing 
and billing, and adding by their gentle murmurs and the extatic fluttering 
of their wings, to the witching sensations excited by such delicious scenery, 
and such a sky and climate as that of Turkey at this period of the year. 

‘ It would not require a great stretch of poetical imagination to embody 
the souls of the departed in these lovely and loving little genii of the place. 
The Frank burying-ground is not planted with cypresses ; and although it 
possesses some handsome tombs, is a good deal neglected, and somewhat 
defiled by the Moslem. 

‘The Armenians manage these things better; but they are a people 
esteemed and beloved by the Turks, who consider them as useful to them, 
and call them the camels of the Osmanlee state. They indeed differ but 
little from their imperious masters in habits and appearance. Their tombs 
are flat and built of white marble; and if it should so happen that the 
deceased has been put to death by the devouring glaive of the true be- 
lievers, a rough bas-relief, representing the victim with his head cut off 
and placed between his legs, tells his melancholy fate. The Turks, indeed, 
do the same thing with the monumental stone of their own brethren, simi- 
larly executed ; but with this difference, the decapitated head figures under 
the right arm of the victim. 

‘ The Orientals, however, do not regard this tragedy with the eyes of the 
Western nations: they say, “‘ Would you have had him die in his bed like 
a woman?” in reply to any commiserating remaks made by the Franks 
upon the violent end of their friends.’—vol. i. pp. 121—125. 


It will be long before the prejudices of Europeans respecting the 
condition of Turkish women are removed ; but when persons find 
travellers relating such adventures as the following, they will, at 
least, hesitate to believe that all respectable Turks shut np their 
wives, and prevent their enjoying the fresh air :— 


‘ While I was employed sketching, sitting down on the ‘road side, over 
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the plain of Dolma Batchi, a young Turkish female, followed by a black 
slave and some children, came up to me, and after looking a long while 
over my shoulder and talking to me, placed herself quite in front of me, 
and unveiled herself. 1 hardly dared to take any notice of this maneeuvre, 
knowing that it is not customary in the East to speak to females in public. 
She, however, seemed to wish me to make a drawing of her, and signed 
to me to do so. I looked steadfastly at her for some time, and began to 
draw upon a spare piece of paper the outline of her figure. She was so 

retty that I could not refrain from kissing the end of my pencil, and 
+m i the kiss to her, as one does in France to children. Upon seeing 
this, she coloured up to her forehead, made a sign as if she would draw a 
sword, and then a motion with her hand, as though she said, “‘ if you 
dare do such a thing, I would have your head cut off.” She was likewise 
very lavish of her epithets, some of which J had learnt were not very com- 
plimentary. 

‘ | now began to be apprehensive of the consequences of my indiscretion, 
and thought it best to continue my sketch of Scutari, and to take no 
notice of her anger. She waited some time, then went behind me, looked 
over my shoulder, and seeing that 1 had ceased to make her portrait, 
patted me caressingly on the back, spoke softly, and then resumed her 
place in front of me, hoping that [ should finish her likeness; but while 
this little coquetry was passing between us, some men Turks made their 
appearance, and she took the alarm, and walked hastily away, looking very 
significantly as she departed. The Turks passed on, and presently came 
some young girls, who after looking at my drawings, tipped my hat off my 
head, and spit in my face. I could not bear such uncivil treatment as 
this, and rose and drove them off, while they began to arm themselves with 
stones and earth, and to throw at me with all their might. I do not know 
how this scene would have ended, had not some Effendi Turks passed by, 
who seeing how the matter stood, rebuked the women and drove them 
away. I was employed in wiping my face, arranging my clothes, and 
picking up my hat, when some Greek ladies, who had likewise been spec- 
tators of my distress, came up, and consoled me by saying in Italian, “ A 
Signore! son cattiva gente, gente barbara, canaglia, non turbatevi signore, 
son maladetta gente senza fede.” ’—vol. i. pp. 139—142. 


The following is a fine passage, which does honour to the pen of 


Captain Frankland, and conveys a pleasing idea of the Oriental 
manner of living :— 


‘ We now returned to our caique; and pulling up a narrow river, 
through a fleet of boats full of handsomely-dressed Turks, and women 
and children, reached with considerable difficulty the landing-place, under 
some very fine trees ina beautiful valley. Here stands, on the right bank, 
a kiosk of the Sultan, in a fine meadow, in which his Highness’s horses, 
covered with rich housings, guarded by Bulgarian grooms, are picketed in 
the luxuriant pastures. The river is led over a succession of marble ter- 
races, laid one higher than the other, forming so many little cascades over 
their projecting edges, which are tastefully indented like the lips of a 
scoilop shell. The soft murmuring sound of these beautiful rills, added to 
the gentle breathing of the zephyrs through the agitated leaves of the fine 
trees, the splendid groups of contemplative Turks, seated near the stream, 
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enjoying their pipes and their coffee ; the quiet, modest-looking knots of 
veiled females, retired to a little distance from the men; their beautiful 
and richly-dressed children, playing about the green enamelled with flowers, 
attended by negro-women ; the picturesque-looking Greek and Jew venders 
of trinkets and bonbons, gliding about; the Oriental facade and porticoes 
of the kiosk, the green hills on each side of the valley, the blue sky and 
bright sun, formed altogether a scene of fairly land, or Eastern romance, 
and will never be effaced from my memory.’—vol. i. pp. 147, 148. 


One more extract on the Turkish women, and we have done with 
this part of the subject :— 


‘ When I had finished my sketch, I joined the ladies of our party, who 
were sitting together upon a kind of temporary divan near a handsome foun- 
tain, in the foreground, and not far from the banks of Bosphorus. Close 
behind them was a group of Turkish females, apparently of consequence, 
as they were attended by two well-dressed chaoushes, who remained at a 
little distance, with their heads turned discreetly another way, and by 
several black slaves. 

‘ I was seated at the feet of one of the Frank ladies, and shewing her 
the sketch I had just made. One of the Turkish dames was curious to 
see the book, and began to converse with the lady at whose feet I was 
sitting. She said, ‘‘ Come here, I like your beautiful face, come and be 
acquainted with me; I wish to know youall.” The fair Frank replied 
courteously to her, and they conversed very animatedly. 

‘ The Turk now unveiled herself, and said, ‘‘ Who is that young man 
at your feet with the book? Is he your husband?” Which being an- 
swered in the negative, she replied, ‘‘ Ah! how happy you ladies cf Fran- 
gistan are, who can enjoy the society of the male sex without restraint!” 

‘ She was a very handsome and young woman, with fine large black 
expressive eyes, and arched brows: she smoked her chibouque, and ate 
bonbons, while she talked to us. We endeavoured to prevail upon 
another of her companions to unveil: she at first excused herself, and 
expressed fear of being observed; at length she sighed very heavily, and 
showed her face likewise ; but she was not so young or handsome as the 
other, and was perhaps her mother. 

‘ The younger lady now said to the fair Frank, ‘‘ Ask him to make my 
likeness.” I immediately set about making a rough outline of the group; 
and when I had finished it, showed it to her. Meanwhile, a great many 
Turkish women of inferior grade had gathered about us, and the poor lady 
began to be alarmed, saying, “Tell him not to show the drawing to those 
other women, for they will know who it is. J am the wife of the Reis 
Effendi; and should it be known that I have unveiled before the Franks, 
I shall devour a great deal of grief.” 

‘ The fair Frank explained all this conversation to me, and I have writ- 
ten it as nearly as I could remember its import, not however answering for 
its being verbatim. The Reis Effendi’s wife, seeing that she had attracted 
the observation of her own countrywomen, now withdrew, saying many 
civil things, and casting many soft looks from her black eyes upon her 
Frangi friends, some of which the draughtsman had vanity enough to 
think were meant for himself.’—vol. i. pp. 167—170. 


Here we have the wife of the Reis Effendi, or Secretary of State, 
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conversing familiarly with strangers, and, if we accept the interpre- 
tation of the vain and conceited traveller, casting amorous glances 
at an infidel! Could any lady in Europe, except at Vienna, wish 
for more freedom. We suspect that Captain Frankland has bor- 
rowed some of his notions of morals, as well as of gentility, from 
Prince Metternich. 

The traveller’s account of the manceuvres of the Sultan’s mimic 
fleet is highly interesting, as it serves to show how deeply the desire 
of improvement is engraven on the mind of the Turk. Mr. Madden, 
whose interesting letters we reviewed last month, thinks that Mah- 
moud looks upon all European sovereigns with contempt. He may 
possibly look with contempt upon the sovereigns, but he evidently 
looks with a very different feeling upon the people and the arts of 
Europe, since he endeavours to imitate the one, and practice the 
other; and men never studiously imitate what they contemn. 
Dr. Walsh’s account of the manners and character of the Sultan is 
more in keeping with facts : it describes him as amiable and kind 
in private, but inflexible, stern, even to fierceness, in public, yet not 
unjust, or in the least disposed to evince contempt or dislike for 
Europeans. To return, however, to Captain Frankland, and the 
Sultan’s “ Mosquito squadron :”— 


‘ | had the pleasure of accompanying their Excellencies of the English 
Embassy in their barge to Dolma Batchi, and saw the manceuvres of the 
Sultan’s Mosquito squadron, which formed a line of battle, tacked, wore, 
fired salutes, and performed severa! evolutions to the beating of drums, and 
amid the clangour of cymbals. The boats were of all sizes and of all rigs, 
sowe as frigates, others as schooners, and some as sloops, &c. &c., each 
having at its mast-head a man placed to keep a good look-out, whose size 
was very much out of proportion to the pigmy vessel upon whose top-gal- 
lant yard or mast-head he stood. They manceuvred, however, much bet- 
ter than could have been expected, and seemed to pay much attention to 
the movements and signals of the flag-ship, which remained in the centre 
of the weather line. 

‘ After witnessing with much pleasure the scientific efforts of the infant 
marine, we disembarked, and went into the palace of a great Turk, which 
was not quite finished, and from behind the latticed windows of the Harem 
we saw the Sultan go by in immense state in his beautiful galley, cutting 
like a swallow through the air, dashing the spray about the boat with its 
many oars, preceded by the black and white eunuchs of the Seraglio, in 
handsome barges, and followed by the Viziers, Reis Effendi, Capitan 
Pasha, and all the great dignitaries of the Ottoman throne, in richly orna- 
mented galleys. I cannot attempt to describe this procession, it shot 
so rapidly past us, and was surrounded with so much state and splendour, 
that the dazzled imagination could not comprehend its individual features, 
but could only seize the general effect.’—vol. i. pp. 170—172. 


A little further on the author makes one remark indicative of 
more good sense than we are generally led, from the tone and 
character of his book, to attribute to him. He says, that if we 
understood the language of the Turks, and would takea little more 
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ae to become acquainted with their real character, we should pro- 
ably find them more tractable, and more civilized than we at present 
imagine ; and adds, that he is firmly convinced that the Franks 
and Turks hitherto know as little of each other as if they had only 
viewed one another in a panorama or camera obscura. We have 
no doubt of this ; and we may remark in addition, that the Orient- 
als will never be able to appreciate the character or civilization of 
European nations, until they study and comprehend our languages. 
The language of a nation is the picture of its thoughts and manners ; 
and this picture loses all likeness, and almost all value, in passing 
through the soul of an interpreter. For this reason ignorant persons 
undervalue and despise the great nations of antiquity, whose 
thoughts they have never put themselves in a condition to judge of, 
and whose tastes and habits they have never comprehended. It is 
much the same with the contemporary nations of Asia: we are 
ignorant of their character, because we wm tr or neglect their 
languages, and they are ignorant of ours for the same reason. 
Civilization, however, tends to diminish the number of languages, 
to assimilate men to each other; and, in fact, to melt the whole 
species into one vast nation; and in proportion as we approach 
this consummation, our ideas of mankind become more pure and 
more benevolent. To proceed, however, with Captain Frankland, 
and his notions of the Turks. Having put down in his Journal the 
ideas suggested by the scenes which surrounded him in the Otto- 
man capital, he has recourse to the noble art of book-making, and 
endeavours with his ‘‘ remarks and notes” to swell out his book toa 
fashionable size. It, of course, never occurred to him that all the 
value of his book must inevitably consist in its being a plain and 
faithful statement of what he saw and felt upon the spot, and that 
to generalize, and philosophize upon his experience, formed no part 
of his vocation. However, it seems that sketching and tour- 
making naval captains now suppose it to be within their competence 
to speculate upon the fate of empires, and the progress of science ; 
and even to decide upon what it is possible to know respecting a 
foreign nation. ‘ As to their domestic life,’ says he, ‘ of this we 
must for ever remain in ignorance !’ We admire the simplicity of 
this conclusion! But even while our “ captain bold” was making 
this sage induction, Mr. Madden, and many other European 
hakkims, to say nothing of the numerous travelling “ blues,” to 
whom even the sanctuary of the harem is not closed, were collectin 
materials for coming at a pretty accurate knowledge of the ‘ do- 
mestic life’ of the Turks. To show, however, how fearlessly our 
traveller generalizes, we copy the following passage, which, though 
it contains little that is new to the assiduous reader of Eastern 
travels, may have some interest for the general reader :— 

‘ Our ignorance of their language, the abhorrence with which the good 
Mussulmans regard the Giaour, the manner of travelling, and short time 
generally taken in passing through the country of the True Believers, are 
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so many obstacles to our gaining much insight into their 
personal character ; and as to their domestic life, of this we must for ever 
remain in ignorance: for such is the inviolable sanctity of the harem, and 
such the mystery that envelopes all that passes within its walls, that no 
traveller, with the exception of Lady M. W. Montague and Lady Hester 
Stanhope, has had ater yuna of exploring its recesses, and becoming 
acquainted with the life and manners of its inmates. In short, all that we 
see of the Turks is their out-of-door existence, or their hours of idleness 
at the khans and cafés, while even these are avoided as much as possible 
by the Frank traveller, fearful of exciting the ferocity and wounding the 
prejudices of the Moslem. 

* European residents in general allow, that the Turks are humane and 
indulgent to their wives, slaves, and children ; they are charitable to the 
poor ; they endow and build hospitals, khans, caravanserais, and fountains, 
and that they dig wells in the deserts to refresh and preserve the thirsty 
and worn-out traveller ; that they are not totally devoid of a taste for litera- 
ture and the arts, for that they endow colleges and public schools: that 
they have lately established printing-presses and paper manufactories, and 
that they construct splendid bendts and aqueducts, hydraulic columns, and 
mosques. Although fanatics in matters of religion, still they are tolerant 
to all sects who profess the belief in a Supreme Being, and who can 
authenticate that belief by divine books. They are scrupulous observers 
of treaties, and respect the inviolability of the houses and persons of foreign 
ambassadors, political agents, and consular authorities ; and hence it arises 
that the Franks in general enjoy much more liberty, and many more privi- 


leges in the Ottoman empire, than they do in their own countries.’—vol. i. 
pp. 180—182. 


With a great show of impartiality and profundity, the author 
proceeds :— 


* Now let us reverse the picture, and we shall see that the Turk punishes 
infidelity and sometimes disobedience in his harem with death; that indi- 
viduals erect khans, caravanserais, fountains, &c. &c., because the Govern- 
ment does nothing of the sort; and because these individuals have been 
perhaps prompted by the stings of conscience to make up in their latter 
days, by works of piety, for the evil doings of their youth, as was custo- 
mary in Europe in the darker ages. If they endow public schools aud colle- 
ges, these are very few in number in proportion to the extent of the empire 
and to the wants of the people; and the literature there taught consists 
chiefly in the Khoran te the Arabian poets; their chemistry degenerates 
into alchemy, their astronomy into astrology, and their natural philosophy 
into magic and sorcery. The merit of the bendts and aqueducts with the 
hydraulic columns, belongs not to the Turks, but to the ancient Greeks ; 
and it is a curious fact, that the men employed to this day in the construc- 
tion and preservation of these great national works, are chiefly Greeks from 
a particular province in Albania, (Drinopolis, of which Agiro Castro is the 
capital: see Andreossi, chapter 7, du corps des Sou Yoldij.) and the 
mosques, kiosks, and serais, are all built by Greek architects, as the ships 
of the fleet, and their principal fortresses upon the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles, are under the direction of French engineers ; nay indeed almost all 
the artisans and artificers of the Ottoman empire, excepting in some few. 
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particular trades, are Rayahs, principally Greeks. For the Turk is the 
master, and his trade is the sword, or agriculture, in which latter he is 
but @ sorry practitioner. They tolerate the Greek, Armenian, and Jewish 
religions among them, because of the obstinate adherence of these several 
races to their belief, from which nothing but death can separate them ; 
and because, presupposing the total extermination of these sects, “ what 
would the true believers do for slaves?” as was sagaciously remarked in full 
Divan, by one of its members, when upon the breaking out of the Moreote 
war, such an expedient was recommended. What would they do for 
bankers, dragomans, architects, engineers, artisans, merchants, &c. &c. ?’ 
—vol. i. pp. 182—!84. 


Upon the personal character of the Turks, a great deal has been 
written by travellers, but scarcely any thing that can be deemed 
satisfactory, because few have possessed sufficient knowledge of the 
subject to be able to generalize, and very few, indeed, even if they 
possessed the knowledge, have been gifted with that species of mind 
which enables men to perform this operation with clearness and 
accuracy. Captain Frankland’s philosophizings are mere echoes 
of those of former travellers, as the reader will perceive from the 
following extract :— 


‘ Again, the Turks are, personally, extremely brave, but so are all bar- 
barians; and this quality is more than counterbalanced by their want of 
discipline, tactics, and activity. They are generally esteemed for their 
veracity; and yet no government has ever been stained by so many acts 
of perfidy and atrocity as theirs. They are said to be honourable in their 
dealings ; and yet they worship gold, and are sordid and avaricious, and 
will have recourse to any measures short of actual theft, to obtain this 
sovereign good. Nay, they have a proverb, ‘‘ Riches are power;” and it 
is notorious, that corruption has always been, and still is, the medium 
through which almost every thing is transacted in the Divan; that the 
Pachalicks and great offices are generally sold to the highest bidder, and 
that each great man has his agent at the Porte, to make a golden bridge 
to all his opponents in the council. Their hospitality is a thing much 
talked of, but I fancy very little known ; for Europeans seldom put them- 
selves in the way of experiencing it. Their humanity to animals is strangely 
opposed to their cruelty to man; and they would think less of beheading 
or bastinading a whole province, than they would of ill-treating a horse or 
acamel. In their exterior, they are remarkable for a decency and appa- 
rent propriety of conduct; but yet we know that in secret they indulge in 
all sorts of abominable vices. They are apparently frank and cordial in 
their manners ; but are often known to disguise the most atrocious designs 
beneath the cloak of benevolence, and to be plotting the ruin and destruc- 
tion of the unsuspecting victim of their duplicity, while lulling him into a 
false security, by a show of kindness and affection. The Mussulman jus- 
tice is much vaunted ; but yet it is notorious, that in no nation upon earth 
so little of this commodity is dispensed in the courts of the magistrates, 
where, if Justice be represented holding the scales, it is to weigh, not the 
merits of the case, but the gold of the conflicting parties; and that al- 
though the law punishes false witnesses with death, yet in no country are 
they so numerous, or so easily obtained, as in Turkey. 
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‘ If indeed it were a fair maxim to estimate the virtues of a nation by 
the measure of the acts and influence of its government, and by the effects 
produced by its policy, one would arrive at this conclusion : that the Otto- 
man nation is the bitterest enemy to the human race, and the severest 
scourge that ever was sent by Providence to chastise mankind. From the 
banks of the Danube to the shores of the Propontis, the traveller will find 
abundant cause to reason in this manner. He will see fertile provinces 
lying waste, well inhabited cities of the dead, but desolate and ruined 
abodes of the living. He will see the remains of the arts, and the civiliza- 
tion of a former and a betier age, and but few marks of tne present era, 
save such as denote barbarism and decay. The few towns that he will 
meet with in his long and dreary journey, are rapidly falling into ruin, and 
the only road (the great means of civilization) now existing, and which can 
put in any claim to such an appellation, is either of the Roman age, or of 
that of the great Sultan Solyman, but even this pavement is now almost 
worse than nothing. Wherever the Osmanli has trod, devastation and 
ruin mark his steps, civilization and the arts have fled, and made room for 
barbarism, and the silence of the desert and the tomb. ‘* Where the Sul- 
tan’s horse has trod, there grows no grass,” isa Turkish proverb and a fatal 
truth.’—vol. i. pp. 185—188. 


One trait in Captain Frankland’s character asa traveller, we are 
er oa happy to observe, and that is, a considerable degree of 
iberality towards the Greeks. As he contrasts them with the 
Turks, we must first see what he says of the latter, in conclusion : 


‘ We have no instance in history of the regeneration of such a people 
as this, who witnessing the advancing civilization, and the increasing power, 
moral and physical, of all the nations around it, remains nearly in the same 
condition as it did when first it forced its way into Europe, with this only 
difference, that it has long ceased by its warlike energies to terrify and to 
overcome the nations of the West. The personal character and magnani- 
mous efforts of the Sultan may do much: but he stands alone ; he has no 
followers in the race towards reform: should he fall, it is to be feared that 
the Ottomans will relapse into their old system, for they are constitutionally 
opposed to novelty, and regard all innovation as a dereliction from the pre- 
cepts of their, law.’—pp. 189, 190. 


And he adds :— 


‘ As long as the Turks continue to be fatalists (that is, as long as they 
continue to be Turks), there is little hope of their advancing in civilization, 
for the prostration of the faculties produced by this benumbing principle, 
must necessarily unfit them for long struggling against thase difficulties and 
obstacles which they would meet with in their progress towards a better 
order of things, and in which they would not fail to read the decrees of 
fate."—vol. i. pp. 191,192. 

Of the Greeks, he says :— 


‘The Greeks are an active, enterprizing, commercial and improvable 
people. The Turks are neither. The mercantile interests of mankind 
would derive immense benefit from their holding the keys of Europe and 
Asia, while the barbarians, from caprice or pride, so frequently close the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus against the commerce of the world. 

‘We are most of us in the habit of vituperating the Greeks, and identify- 
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ing the crimes of a few with the merits of their cause: in so doing we coms 
mit an act of great injustice. The cause of Greece is the cause of freedom, 
religion, and civilization, against the most terrible slavery that mankind 
has ever yet seen,—against the Khoran and against barbarism. That the 
Greeks are vicious and degraded as a nation, I am not prepared to deny; 
but let not Europe forget that the neck of that suffering people has for four 
centuries bowed beneath the intolerable yoke of the Osmanlee ; the slave is 
ever worse than the master; and of a verity the Greek was not likely to 
improve in virtue under the tutorage of the Turk. 

‘ No man visiting Turkey in Europe, can help being struck with the air 
of intelligence and activity, the intellectual countenance of the Greek, as 
contrasted with the dull, slow, indolent-looking Turk ; no man can observe 
that the Greeks are still the active agents in all such works of art and 
science as yet remain in this degraded country, without seeing that they are 
an improvable and a meritorious people, though suffering under adversity, 
and bowing the knee and the will at the beck of their haughty masters. 

‘ In the course of the unhappy Moreote war they have, among many 
atrocities, given abundant proofs of valour and enthusiastic devotedness to 
the cause of their bleeding country, worthy of their better days; and in 
palliation of their offences, let us not forget what provocation they received, 
and the horrid murder of their martyred Patriarch, followed by an indis- 
criminate massacre of the Greek people wherever the furious and armed 
Mussulman mob met them. Let us be just !’—vol. i. pp. 193—195. 

In concluding our notice of this work, which has not been so 
favourable as we could have wished, we must remark, that the 
author travelled too hastily to acquire any very new or very valuable 
information ; and that he has by no means made the most of the 
information which he did collect. We do not follow him to the 
Troad, to Syria, &c., because those countries have been recentl 
described by other travellers ; and when we can find literary merit 
joined with a knowledge of foreign manners, we are not at all dis- 
posed to bestow our time on the narrative of a careless and illiterate 
writer. 





Art. Il.— The Loves of the Poets. By the Author of the “ Diary of an 
Ennuyée.” 2 vols. London: Colburn. 1829. 


TueERe is a charm in the title of this book—a + gr promise 


of delight for unoccupied hours—of a store of that precious mate- 
rial for pleasant thought which is continually wasting away under 
the hard rubs of the working, calculating mind. Poetry and love ! 
There is a pleasure, and nota slight one, in seeing the words to- 
gether. It is like having the old and natural state of things 
brought before our eyes, and we are reminded even by their 
momentary union in our minds of all the bright enchantments that 
have been wrought by their united power. Woe be to the poetry 
of a land, when its poets lose the romance of their proper natare ; 
when they begin to tame down their high and single-hearted devo- 
tion to the spirit of love and beauty, and calculate their chances 
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and the danger which may assail them, if they set their love a little 
too high or low. The olden bards were inspired by an admiration 
of beauty which knew no such restraints, and they told and spoke 
of their love with the freedom of pure and noble hearts. 

Poetry and love are mutually productive of each other. The 
delight in universal loveliness from which the former springs, is 
every instant convertible, by the individuality of our feelings, into 
deep and powerful passion ; while the latter, filling the soul with 
an intense feeling of the beautiful, which unceasingly possesses the 
senses and pervades the mind wherever it wanders, or on whatever 
it be fixed, induces it to imagine the whole universe haunted and 
made beautiful by the presence of the desired and glorified object. 
Every lover, therefore, is more than half a poet; and every poet, 
by the very law of his nature, is doomed to bea lover. There is 
nothing so full of the soul of humanity as poetry, and it is for this 
reason—Thought is never found in it as a naked, isolated thing, as 
a something which is to be coldly laid up in the mind, and examined 
as to its truth and propriety. It takes a form, a living, palpable 
form, as it breaks forth from the heart, and adds itself to the bright 
circle of ideal existences, which the same intellect from which it 
springs had heretofore created. Its possessor thus becomes the 
architect of the splendid palaces, and their gorgeous furniture, in 
which his fancy enshrines itself ; of the fair and breathing creatures 
of which it dreams; and thus, instead of having his mind filled, 
like the philosopher’s, with thought, he is surrounded and impas- 
sioned by forms and images. 

But the more intensely imaginative the mind becomes, the more 
it delights in its power of creating the objects from which its dreams 
of beauty take their rise ; the more it is solitary and independent of 
the world, the more powerfully it becomes possessed by the strong 
enchantment of ideal beauty. The poet, therefore, would be less 
likely than most other men to bea lover, were he a mere inteliectual 
being; and he has better means for supporting his mental inde- 
pendence, and has many more reasons than can be possessed by 
any one else, for turning with coldness and disappointment from the 
world. And so far is this the case, that we do really find poets 
seldom various in their passion, and far more devoted than men in 
general to one sole object of attachment. But they leave their 
bright and ethereal sphere—they love with a passion which but for 
the unperishing life of imagination would wither up every thing in 
its flame, because the love of woman is the only thing on earth to 
which the imagination will allow an equality with its sweet and 
heavenl creations—the only thing which sheds a light like the 
light of the poet’s soul on human forms, and makes them harmonize 
with the beings of his fancy. 

Let circumstances concur with the real beauty of a fine and 
accomplished woman to attract his attention—let her be placed ina 
situation which either by its splendour awakens the imagination, or 
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by its difficulties strongly excites the sympathies, and the whole 
strength of his being, with all its noble qualities, and grand and 
glowing affections, will be fixed unchangeably upon her. Disap- 
pointments, difficulty, suffering, will leave the passion unconquered 
and undiminished ; time will pass over him, and still find his heart 
as young, whether in joy or misery, as at the commencement of his 
love: he will speak, think, and write, of his mistress in the same 
strain of fond devotion, let his passion have been rewarded by a re- 
turn, met by unregarding indifference, or formed the cause of the worst 
troubles to which his existence has been exposed. There is a spell 
for good or evil upon his soul, from which he neither can nor would 
escape. Itis a sort of destiny to him, a destruction of his free will, 
but one to which he submits with a strange and acknowledged 
contentment. There isno passion thenceforward which is not sub- 
jected to its control. The passion for distinction, the deep and 
stirring love of the muse, the far-stretching hopes that carried forth 
his spirit into the brightest regions of human being—all thenceforth 
become either subordinate to, or inseparably connected with, the 
one invincible and still increasing feeling of love. 

Uncontrolled as an imaginative mind generally is in its desires as 
well as operations, it is not to be wondered at that poets have 
seldom been so discreet as to fix their affections on objects, of their 
passion for whom, the worst consequences would be a disappoint- 
ment. Unfortunately for their happiness, though not for the mel- 
lowing and deepening of their genius, they are, in most instances, 
far more likely to love unwisely and well, than prudently and 
tamely. The heatty on which the poet’s or the painter’s eye rests 
with rapture, is not of every-day occurrence. It is not that which 
with a change of colour in the hair and eyes, and a little difference 
in the proportions of the waist, is the common possession of alla 
nation’s daughters. It is of a kind that we better know of by the 
visions and whisperings of our early dreams; by the wild vague 
glimpses of its brightness, which we have had while listening to 
some wonderfully sweet melody; and which, where it is indeed 
found to exist, filling the veins and clothing the limbs of some one 
fair being with its glory, transports the few passionate natures that 
are capable of feeling its whole power, beyond the control of either 
self-interest or self-preservation. The love of the poet thus brings 
him into collision with men like himself; and while the admirer of 
an ordinary beauty has few rivals to expect, and fewer to dread, he 
has to stand against the power and influence of suitors who are 
capable, perhaps, of crushing him by a word. 

We can also find another reason for his danger, If the poet, 
by the rare beauty of his mistress, is exposed to peril, she is still 
more so, if biography speak true, by the circumstances under which 
his love is Hemi nat | It is not by the law of times and seasons, or 
in conformity with the dictates of convenience, that he forms his 
attachment ; and the time and situation which would allow him to 
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love with safety, are generally those which are the most unlikely, 
of all others, to find him loving. It is seldom in the middle walks 
of society, and in the ordinary situations of life, that the female 
character, any more than female beauty, has those striking traits 
which fasten upon the attention, and, while they leave the heart 
still aware that it is woman, and the power of woman only, which 
enchant it with its strange dream of delight, yet make it believe 
that there is but one such woman upon the whole blessed habitable 
earth. There is nothing in the wide creation which has suffered 
like the female character, from the changes and fashions of the 
world. The smoothing of hills, and cutting down forests, and 
making water-falls run in straight canals, which has been so la- 
mented by the poets, is nothing in comparison with the listliness, 
and uniformity, and coldness, which artificial modes of thinking 
and acting have produced in the female heart ; forcing romance and 
song to find its heroines either in the shadowy past, or in some 
imaginary present. But it will happen, perhaps, once in a hundred 
years, that there may be one among ten thousand women filled to 
her heart’s brim with noble thought, and who would be all gladness, 
and light as a spirit, but for one little dash of passionateness which 
keep her eye and her cheek from seeming all ether. And rare it is 
that such a being as this is found but in situations which make it 
madness to look, and destruction to love. It is not fiction only 
that would place her in the noble bower of some proud and ancient 
heuse, or amid the courtly throags of princely saloons. It is the 
very truth of life which finds her there. Old, genuine aristocracy 
is a splendid jewel on the neck cf a blushing girl; and there is no 
grace so bewitching as the humility or tenderness of woman shining 
out from the magnificence of palaces. It is rarely that female 
thought or feeling are wrought up into such a rich and glowing 
sweetness but in such situations, and in them rarely ; but when they 
are, if there be any thing on earth on which the poet can look, nor 
feel imagination disappointed, it is on the form to which they give 
breath and passion. 

And it was thus that the bright souled Tasso, the romantic 
Ariesto, with his fountain-like spirit of delight, and the noble- 
hearted unfortunate Camoens, imbibed the intoxicating love which 
filled them with wild, uncertain thoughts of happiness, and haunted 
them through life—maddening them, and making them in love with 
madness, 

A book devoted to the details of such histories as theirs, must 
needs be very full of interesting matter, if at all tolerably done, and 
the one before us, though having faults, is sufficiently worthy 
of attention. One of the best executed histories is that of Dante 
and Beatrice, which exhibits great taste, and good management of 


material. We begin with the contrast drawn between these lovers 
and Petrarch and Laura :— 


‘ Dante and his Beatrice are best exhibited in contrast to Petrarch and 
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Laura. Petrarch was in his youth an amiable and accomplished courtier, 
whose ambition was to cultivate the arts, and please the fair. Dante 
early plunged into the factions which distracted his native city, was of a 
stern commanding temper, mingling study with action. Petrarch loved 
with ali the vivacity of his temper; he took a pleasure in publishing, in 
exaggerating, in embellishing his passion in the eyes of the world. Dante, 
capable of strong and enthusiastic tenderness, and early concentrating all 
the affections of his heart on one object, sought no sympathy; and so- 
lemnly tells us of himself, in contradistinction to those poets of his time 
who wrote of love from fashion or fancy, not from feeling, that he wrote as 
love inspired, and as his heart dictated. 


‘Io mi son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed in quel modo 
Ch’ei detta dentro, vo significando.” ’— Purgatorio, c. 24. 


‘A coquette would have triumphed in such a captive as Petrarch; and 
in truth, Laura seems to have ‘‘ sounded him from the top to the bottom 
of his compass :” a tender and impassioned woman would repose on such a 
heart as Dante’s, even as his Beatrice did. Petrarch had a gay and cap- 
tivating exterior; his complexion was fair, with sparkling blue eyes, and a 
ready smile. He is very amusing on the subject of his own coxcombry, 
and tells us how cautiously he used to turn the corner of a street, lest the 
wind should disorder the elaborate curls of his fine hair! Dante, too, was 
in his youth eminently handsome, but in a style of beauty which was cha- 
racteristic of his mind; his eyes were large and intensely black, his nose 
aquiline, his complexion of a dark olive, his hair and beard very much 
curled, his step slow and measured, and the habitual expression of his 
countenance grave, with a tinge of melancholy abstraction. When Pe- 
trarch walked along the streets of Avignon, the women smiled, and said, 
‘there goes the lover of Laura!” The impression which Dante left on 
those who beheld him, was far different. In allusion to his own personal 
appearance, he used to relate an incident that once occurred to him. 
When years of persecution and exile bad added to the natural sternness 
of his countenance, the deep lines left by grief, and the brooding spirit of 
vengeance, he happened to be at Verona, where, since the publication of 
the Inferno, he was well-known. Passing one day by a portico, where 
several women were seated, one of them whispered, with a look of awe, — 
“Do you see that man? that is he who goes down to hell whenever he 
pleases, and brings us up tidings of the sinners below!” “‘ Ay, indeed !” 
replied her companion, “‘ very likely ; see how his face is scarred with fire 
and brimstone, and blackened with smoke, and how his hair and beard 
have been singed and curled in the flames ! ” 

‘Dante had not, however, this forbidding appearance when he won the 
young heart of Beatrice Portinari. They first met at a banquet given by 

er father, Folco de’ Portinari, when Dante was only nine years old, and 
Beatrice a year younger. His childish attachment, as he tells us himself, 
commenced from that hour; it became a passion, which increased with 
his years, and did not perish even with its object.’—pp.106—109. 


We have very seldom met with a more pleasing or interesting 
piece of ingenious criticism than the following, in which the disjecti 
membra prate, or rather of the poet’s mistress, are again united 
into a form of breathing loveliness. 
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‘She was not in form like the slender, fragile-looking Laura, but on a 
larger scale of loveliness, tall, and of a commanding figure ; * graceful in 
her gait as a peacock, upright as a crane, 

‘Soava a guisa va di un bel pavone, 

Diritta sopra se, come una grua. 
Her hair was fair and curling, 
“‘ Capegli crespi e biondi,” 
but not golden, an epithet I do not find once applied to it: she had an 
ample forehead, “ spaciosa fronte,” a mouth, that when it smiled, sur- 
passed all things in sweetness ; so that her Poet would give the universe 
to hear it pronounce a kind “‘ yes.” 
‘ Mira che quando ride 

Passa ben di dolcezza ogni altra cosa. 

Cosi di quella bocca il pensier mio 

Mi sprona, perché io 

Non ho nel mondo cosa che non desse 

A tal ch’ un si, con buon voler dicesse.’ 
Her neck was white and slender, springing gracefully from the bust— 

‘Poi guarda la sua svelta e bianca gola 

Commessa ben dalle spalle e dal petto.’ 
A small, round, dimpled chin, 

‘ Mento tondo, fesso e piccioletto :’ 
and thereupon the Poet breaks out into a rapture, any thing but theolo- 

ical, 

: ‘ Il bel diletto 

Aver quel collo fra le braccia stretto 

E far in quella gola un picciol segno!’ 
Her arms were beautiful and round; her hand soft, white, and polished ; 

‘La bianca mano morbida e pulita: 


her fingers slender, and decorated with jewelled rings, as became her 
birth ; fair she was as a pearl; 
‘Con un color angelica di perla :’ 
graceful and lovely to look upon, but disdainful where it was becoming : 
‘ Graziosa a vederla, 
E disdegnosa dove si conviene.’-—pp.110—112 


The remaining part of this chapter is equally interesting. The 
love of Dante was that of a strong, stern heart; of one which it is 
painful, and sometimes even terrible, to see struggling with passions 
of every kind, much more with a passion, deep and conquering, like 
love. The influence which it continued to possess over him to the 
last hour of his existence, was the same after the death of his 
mistress as during her life—in the midst of the stern, trying duties 
and troubles of his manhood, as in the earliest days of youth. All 
the elements of this great man’s character were of a noble and 
generous kind, and they were mixed together in the grandest 





* «Membra formosi et grandi.’ 
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proportions. His love to his mistress, was like his love of freedom, 
and of his country. It was fervent as a flame that could melt 
iron and brass; and it worked upon his mighty heart with all its 
subduing force, but it left its stern, resolute nature unchanged ; 
and we see him passing through life, bearing with him his dee 
and solemn sorrow, but evincing his internal sufferings only by the 
expression of those mysterious feelings, which had grown in his 
heart during its solitude. The loves of Beatrice and Dante form, 
indeed, an exquisite episode in literary history. at after page 
might be written on the subject, but we must pass both from our 
own, and the author’s reveries upon it, to another portion of the 
work. We turn toa pleasing and poetical narrative of the adven- 
tures of the amiable and gentle Earl of Surrey, certainly one of the 
sweetest of our early poets. The poetical name of his mistress was 
Geraldine, the real one, Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald ; and she 
afterwards became the wife of the Earl of Lincoln. She was 
educated, with the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, at Hunsdon, 
and was there first seen by Surrey, who immediately conceived a 
violent passion for her, which he nurtured and fed with the sweetest 
strains and fancies of poetry. We have here, again, a specimen of 
the author’s ingenious method of restoring, in their shape and sub- 
stance, the beautiful visions of past ages. Describing the person 
of Geraldine, from one of her lover’s sonnets, she says :— 


‘ She was then extremely young, not above fourteen or fifteen, as it 
appears from comparative dates; and Surrey says very clearly, 


‘She wanted years to understand 
The grief that he did feel. 


But even then her budding charms made him confess, as he beautifully 
expresses it— 


* How soou a look can print a thought 
That never may remove ! 


It was during the festivals held at Hampton Court, whither she accom- 
panied the Princesses, that her conquest was completed; and Surrey, 
being afterwards confined at Windsor,* was deprived of her society. 


‘ Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight ; 
Hampton me thaught to wish her first for mine, 
Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight. 


‘ Hampton Court was the scene of their frequent interviews. Surrey 
mentions a certain recessed or bow window, in which, retired apart from 
the gay throng around them, they held “ converse sweet.” Here she gave 
him, as it seems, some encouragement ; too proud of such a distinguished 
suitor to let him escape. He in the same moment confesses himself a ve 
slave, and betrays au indignant consciousness of the arts by which she keeps 
him entangled in her chain. 

‘ In silence tho’ I keep to such secrets myself, 
Yet do I see how she sometime, doth yield a look by stealth ; 





‘ * He was imprisoned for eating meat in Lent.’ 
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As tho’ it seemed, 1 wis,—*“‘ I will not lose thee so !” 
When in her heart so sweet a thought did never truly grow. 


‘He accuses her expressly of a love of general admiration, and of 
giving her countenance and favour to unworthy rivals. In ‘‘ The Warning 
to a Lover how he is abused by his Love,” he thus addresses himself as 
the deceived lover :— 

‘ Where thou hast loved so long, with heart and all thy power, 
I see thee fed with feigned words, &c. 
I see her pleasant cheer in chiefest of thy suit : 
When thou art gone, I see him come who gathers up the fruit ; 
And eke in thy respect, I see the base degree 
Of him to whom she gives the heart, that promised was to thee ! * 


The fair Geraldine must have been a practised coquette to have sat for a 
picture so finished and so strongly marked: yet before we blame her for 
this disdainful trifling, it should be remembered that Lord Surrey, at the 
time he was wooing her with ‘‘ musicke vows,” was either married or con- 
tracted to another,t—a circumstance quite in keeping with the fashionable 
system of Platonic gallantry introduced from Italy— 


‘O Plato! Plato! you have been the cause, &c. 
and so forth. I forbear to continue the apostrophe. 


‘ According to the old tradition, repeated by all Surrey’s biographers, 
he visited on his travels the famous necromancer Cornelius Agrippa, who 
in a magic mirror revealed to him the fair figure of his Geraldine, lying 
dishevelled on a couch, and, by the light of a taper, reading one of his 
tenderest sonnets. 


‘ Fair all the pageant, but how passing fair 
The slender form that lay on couch of Ind! 
O’er her white bosom strayed her hazel hair, 
Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined. 
All in her night-robe loose, she lay reclined, 
And pensive read from tablet eburnine, 
Some strain that seemed her inmost soul to find ;— 
That favoured strain was Surrey’s raptured line, 
That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine—t 
This beautiful incident is too celebrated, too touching, not to be one of 
the articles of our poetical faith. It was believed by Surrey’s contempo- 
raries, and in the age immediately following was gravely related by a grave 
historian. It shows at least the celebrity which his poetry, unequalled at 
that time, had given to his love, and the object of it.'-—pp. 188—192. 


Surrey, however, was but a court poet, a sweet and gentle writer, 
it is true, but wanting in the quick and lofty energies that impart 
to the whole man, and to every hour of his existence, the nobleness 
of poetry. Geraldine was twice married, and Surrey married, and 
the only remembrance which they either of them appear to have 
had of their youthful attachment, was a remembrance that lay with 
the weight of a shadow on their hearts. 





‘* Lady Frances Vere. t Surrey’s Works: Nott’s Edit. 4to, 
‘t Lady of the last Minstrel.’ 
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The love of Tasso for Leonora D’Este, is too well known to need 
any reference to the narrative, but there is one passage in our 
author’s account, of singular felicity and interest. The Princess 
died in February, 1581, while the poet was still lingering in the 
dungeon to which he had been doomed, for the supposed madness 
which his passion had caused, or from which his passion was said 
to spring. On being made acquainted with the danger of Leonora, 
a short time before her death, he is said to have requested a friend 
to kiss her hand for him, and to inquire whether there was an 
thing which, ‘ inhissad state, he could do for her ease or pleasure ?’ 
It is not known in what manner the message was received, but— 


‘ Thus perished, of a premature decay, the woman who had been for 
seventeen years the idol of a poet’s imagination—the worship of a poet’s 
heart; she who was not unworthy of being enshrined in the rich tracery- 
work of sweet thoughts and bright fancies she had herself suggested. The 
love of Tasso for the Princess Leonora might have appeared, in his own 
time, something like the “‘ desire of the nigbt-moth for the star;” but 
what is it now? what was it then in the eyes of her whom he adored ? 
How far was it permitted, encouraged, repaid in secret? This we cannot 
know ; and perhaps had we lived at the time,—in the very Court, and 
looked daily into her own soft eyes, practised to conceal,—we had been no 
wiser. Yet one more observation. 

‘When Leonora died, all the poets of Ferrara pressed forward with the 
usual tribute of elegy and eulogium; but the voice of Tasso was not heard 
among the rest. He alone flung no garland on the bier of her, whose 
living brow he had wreathed with the brightest flowers of song. This is 
adduced by Serassi as a proof that he had never loved her. Ginguiné 
himself can only account for it, by the presumption that he was piqued by 
that coldness and neglect, which J] have shown was merely suppositious., 
Strange reasoning! as if Tasso, while his heart bled over his loss, in his 
solitary cell, could have deigned to join this crowd of courtly mourners! as 
if under such circumstances, in such a moment, the greatness of his grief 
could have burst forth in any terms that must not have exposed himself to 
fresh rigours, and the fame, at least the discretion, of her he had loved, to 
suspicion! No! nothing remained to him but silence ;—and he was 
silent.'—pp. 328, 329. 


The character of our poet Milton, is worthy of speculation. It 
presents several extraordinary points, and none more so than the 
austerity of heart which is generally supposed to have belonged to 
his constitution. Our author has endeavoured to combat this 
opinion, and vindicate the character of the bard, asalover. Nothing, 
however, which she has said, serves to give us a different impression 
of his feelings in regard to woman. Neither his early poetry, nor 
the associations which imbue the spirit of his later compositions, 
have any of that heartfelt, impassioned tenderness, which breathe 
of love. The fire of the imagination and of the heart never meet 
in Milton’s poetry. There is no commingling of their lava streams, 
in one strong rushing current. His images have the distinctness 
of globes of flame: But we sec them under nolight that is earthly. 
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Eve is a bright and beautiful creation of the imagination—a being 
truly sprung from the brain of genius, but we should as soon think 
of loving her as of loving a beautiful statue of marble. No in- 
stance, we believe, could be found of a reader, deep in love, com- 
— his mistress to Milton’s Eve; a thing which would not 

e the case, perhaps, with any other female character which a poet 
has ever conceived. 

It is recorded, however, that, while in Italy, he became deeply 
enamoured of Leonora Baroni, a singer of most exquisite skill and 
expressive beauty. He became one of her public admirers, and 
wrote poetry in her praise, both Latin and Italian. These pieces 
may be found among Cowper’s translations ; but we do not see 
any thing in them which serves to make us suppose, that the writer 
was more intent on the contemplation of Leonora’s beauty, than on 
the grace and exact melody of his verses. The strongest argument, 
perhaps, which our author brings in his favour, if so it may be 
termed, is that he married three times; a pretty strong proof it 
may, indeed, seem, that his heart was ready to pay all homage to 
the female sex. But it must be remembered, that his passion for 
his first wife was so soon overcome by his stern sense of authority, 
that he resolved on a divorce, and made love to another lady, 
without appearing to have felt any very deep suffering for his 
desertion. That, shortly after her death, he married again what 
is termed his most beloved wife, who died within a year; and that 
the greatest proof of his love for her is, that he wrote what Johnson 
very truly and properly calls, notwithstanding our author’s ‘ out 
upon him,’ a poor sonnet ; and, lastly, that he then married a third 
time, in order to possess a guide and a nurse in his helpless con- 
dition of age and blindness, not bearing about with him to his 
oe the tender recollections of his lost wedded love, but contenting 

imself with the conveniences of its representation. The only 
passage which we remember to have read in Milton, which con- 
tradicts this idea, is part of Adam’s speech to Eve, and which, it is 
possible, indeed, might have been suggested by his own personal 
feelings. 
“* How can I live without thee? how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly joined, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart !” 


The principal part of the second volume is occupied with the 
conjugal loves of the poets; and, considering the usual character 
which they bear, of not being happy in marriage, there is something 
very epee in some of the chapters of this part of the work. 
The ‘ Castara’ of Habington is not very generally known, we there- 
fore select the account which is given of it, as most likely. to prove 
interesting to our readers. Habington was a private gentleman of 
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Worcestershire, and fell in love with the daughter of Lord Powis, 
a grand-daughter of the Earl of Northumberland. Their union was 
at first opposed ; and there are many allusions to the sufferings of 
the lover in different parts of his poems, which are divided into 
two parts, under the title of ‘The Mistress,’ containing those written 
before their marriage, and under that of ‘The Wife,’ embracing 
those composed after their happy union. In his introduction he 
has boasted of being the first conjugal poet in the language; a rare 
merit, and one in which he has had, even to the present day, few 
rivals in England. ‘Though I appear,’ says he, ‘to strive against 
the stream of the best wits, in erecting the same altar to chastity 
and love, I will, for one, adventure to do well without a precedent ;’ 
and again, ‘How unhappy soever I may be in the elocution, I am sure 
the theme is worthy enough. Nor has my invention ever been sinister 
from the straight way of chastity ; and when love builds upon that 
rock, it may safely contemn the battering of the waves and the 
threatenings of the wind, since time, that makes a mockery of the 
finest structures, shall, itself, be ruined before that be demolished.’ 
And then he continues with this elegant comparison. ‘ Thus was 
the foundation laid ; and though my eye, in its survey, was satisfied 
even to curiosity, yet did not my search rest there. The alabaster, 
ivory, porphyry, jet, that lent an admirable beauty to the outward 
building, entertained me with but half pleasure, since they stood 
there only to make sport for ruin.’ There is a pure and spiritual 
beauty in all this, which fills the mind with pleasurable feelings. 
Such love-making is like bringing the riches and glowing treasures 
of the East, to enjoy them in quiet and security in our own homes, 


We give the author’s specimens, taken from the second part of the 
* Castara.’ 


‘ The second part of these poems, dedicated to Castara, as “ the Wire,” 
have not less variety and beauty, though there were, of course, fewer in- 
cidents to record. The first Sonnet, “ to Castara now possest of her in 
marriage,” beginning ‘‘ This day is ours,” &c., has more fancy and poetry 
than tenderness. The lines to Lord Powis, the father of Castafa, on the 
same occasion, are more beautiful and earnest, yet rich in fanciful imagery. 
Lord Powis, it must be remembered, had opposed their union, and had 
been, with difficulty, induced to give his consent. The following lines 


refer to this ; and Habington asserts the purity and unselfishness of his at- 
tachment. 


Nor grieve, my Lord, ’tis perfected. Before 

Afflicted seas sought refuge on the shore, 

From the angry north wind; ere the astonish’d spring 

Heard in the air the feathered people sing ; 

Ere time had motion, or the sun obtained 

His province o’er the day—this was ordained. 

Nor think in her I courted wealth or blood, 

Or more uncertain hopes; for had I stood 

On the highest ground of fortune,—the world known, 
~ No greatness but what waited on my throne— 
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And she had only had that face and mind, 
I with myself, had th’ earth to her resigned. 
In virtue there’s an empire! 
Here I rest, 
As all things to my power subdued ; to me 
There’s nought beyond this, the whole world is sue! ' 


‘ On the anniversary of their wedding-day, he thus addresses her :— 


LOVE'S ANNIVERSARY. 

‘ Thou art return’d (great light) to that blest hour 
In which I first by marriage, (sacred power !) 
Joined with Castara hearts; and as the same 
Thy lustre is, as then,—so is our flame ; 

Which had increased, but that by Love’s decree, 

’*Twas such at first, it ne’er could greater be. 

But tell me, (glorious lamp,) in thy survey 

Of things below thee, what did not decay 

By age to weakness? I since that have seen 

The rose bud forth and fade, the tree grow green, 

And wither wrinkled. Even thyself dost yield 
Something to time, and to thy grave fall nigher ; 
But virtuous love is one sweet endless fire. 


‘ «¢ To Castara, on the knowledge of love,” is peculiarly elegant ; it was, 
robably, suggested by some speculative topics of conversation, discussed 
n the literary circle he had drawn round him at Hindlip.* 


‘ Where sleeps the north-wind when the south inspires 
Life in the Spring, and gathers into quires 
The scatter’d nightingales; whose subtle ears 
Heard first the harmonious language of the spheres ; 
Whence hath the stone magnetic force t’allure 
Th’enamour’d iron: from a seed impure, 
Or natural, did first the mandate grow ; 
What power in the ocean makes it flow ; 
What strange materials is the azure sky 
Compacted of; of what its brightest eye 
The ever flaming sun; what people are 
In the unknown world; what worlds in every star :— 
Let curious fancies at these secrets rove ; 
Castara, what we know we'll practise—love. 


‘ The “ Lines on her fainting ;” those on ‘‘ The fear of death,’ — 


‘ Why should we fear to melt away in death ? 
May we but die together! &c. 
On her sigh,— 
‘ Were but that sigh a penitential breath 
That thou art mine, it would blow with it death, 
T’ inclose me in my marble, where I’d be 
Slave to the tyrant worms to set thee free ! 
His self congratulation on his own happiness, in his epistle to his uncle, 


Lord Morley; are all in the same strain of gentle and elegant feeling. 
The following are among the last addressed to his wife. 





‘* The family seat of the Habingtons, in Worcestershire.’ 
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‘ Give me a heart, where no impure 
Disorder’d passions rage ; 
Which jealonsie doth not obscure, 
Nor vanity t’ expense engage ; 
Not wooed to madness by quaint oathes, 
Or the fine rhetorick of cloathes ; 
Which not the softness of the age 
To vice or folly doth decline : 
Give me that heart, Castara, for ’tis thine. 
Take thou a heart, where no new look 
Provokes new appetite ; 
With no fresh charm of beauty took, 
Or wanton stratagem of wit ; 
Not idly wandering here and there, 
Led by an am’rous eye or ear ; 
Aiming each beauteous mark to hit ; 
Which virtue doth to one confine : 
Take thou that heart, Castara, for ’tis mine.’-— 
Vol. ii. pp. 121—125. 
We could go on multiplying our remarks on these interesting 
volumes with no little pleasure to ourselves, but the book deserves 
to be read, as a very pleasing miscellany of poetical anecdote and 
remark. We have said, that it has many faults, and soit has; faults 
of omission, of which, however, the author may easily excuse her- 
self; and faults which are almost inseparable from the sort of rambling 
style in which such works must almost necessarily be written; that 
is, an occasional unconnection of thought, aad now and thena 
little falling off of woman’s wit into levity. But notwithstanding 
these faults, and they are really not of frequent occurrence, the 
book takes nothing from the credit which the author earned by 
the publication of the ‘‘ Diary of an Ennuyée.” It is written in a 
good and amiable spirit. There is gentle thought and deep feeling 
in its pages, and this is enough to make it vatuable and worthy of 
praise. But there is something more in it—signs of extensive poe- 
tical reading—of that quick perception of its beauties which draws 
out the neart and the spirit of the poet’s thoughts—and the ingeni- 
ous manner in which, as we have said, the criticisms are put 
together, will afford no slight gratification to the lovers either of 
Italian, or of our old English literature. Biography is not an easy 
species of writing, and poetical biography is less so than any other. 
he poet’s life is not so interesting for the incidents it displays, as 
for its development of human feeling, under its most strongly 
marked characters. Neither the mere critic, nor the mere historian, 
however talented in their respective ways, is capable of fitly telling 
the story of such a life, and there are very many pages in the work 
before us which incline us to think, that a woman,a thinking, feel- 
ing, and accomplished woman, would be the biographer to whom 
the yy if he had his own choice in such things, would most 
gladly commit the charge of painting what he was, and of telling 
how be lived, thought, loved, and suffered. 
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Art. IIl.—Natural Theology ; or Essays on the Existence of Deity and 
of Providence, on the Immateriality of the Soul, and a Future State. 
By the Rev. Alex. Crombie, LL.D., F.R.S., and M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: R. Hunter, and T. Hookman. 1829. 


Tue subject of Natural Theology has long been a favourite study 
with ourselves, taking it in its widest range as comprehending the 
whole sweep of the visible creation ;—flowers, plants, and trees,— 
the movements, evaporation, and re-deposition of water,—the rocks 
and mountains which embank the ocean, or diversify the face of 
the continents; and the stars which bespangle the firmament, like 
isles of light on the champaign of a dark sea,—as well as the count- 
less myriads of animals which people the earth, and accomplish 
the purposes of their great Creator. 

Having been taught from infancy to look up to God, as the cause 
of all things,—as the beneficent Provider of sy benefit we enjoy, 
we fail not by association to refer to Gop as the immediate pro- 
ducer of all the appearances in nature, which we cannot otherwise 
trace or explain. Such is the feeling which we experience in looking 
upon the works of creation ; such, we believe, is the feelings which 
all have when they allow themselves to-think. We look to the 
heavens, aud admire the grandeur of the stars and suns which roll 
through the wide expanse, and serve for the abode of beings count- 
less in number and endlessly varied in their natures; we admire 
all this, for it fills the mind with lofty thoughts; it extends its 
range of high and venturous speculation ;—but it still more raises 
the tone of mind above the earth, and the things of earth, when 
we refer all this splendour of the universe, and all its grand and 
varied movements to the influence of God, who establishes all, 
and upholds all, and directs all. We feel a kindling magnificence 
in the conception,—we are seduced by an elevation which we can- 
not support,—we look down on the earth and think of its littleness 
in this sublime universe of worlds,—and on the men and on the 
women there, as insignificant and low,—but, in the very career of 
our flight of contemplation, find that earth fetter and check our 
ascent. We cannot wing our way through this immensity of count- 
less worlds without. bewilderment, and without being overwhelmed 
with its vastness and its grandeur. The conflicts of the elements, 
which come upon us in terror, and spread consternation among the 
ignorant and the superstitious, and the whole movements of the 
lower atmosphere, attract, fix, and force our attention,—but they 
do this ina more forcible manner when we see there the operation 
of God’s power, and the terrors of his awfulness. If we come 
down to earth and the scenes around us,—if we look abroad on the 
beauty of creation here, which, though not arrayed in the magnifi- 
cence of the universe above, is no less wonderful in its minuteness 
than the heavens are in their sublimity and grandeur,—if we range 
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through the wide domain of this nether world, and point our ob- 
servation to its mountains and its seas ;—to its continents and its 
islands,—we see every where sublimity, every where beauty ;—we 
look and we are delighted,—we gaze and we are astonished,— 
we admire the garniture of the landscape when sm'ling in sunshine, 
and we look with awe when it is overhung with storms; but our 
thoughts are raised to a loftier tone,—to an elevation of higher 
and nobler effort, when we feel that it is the living God who gives 
life and motion to the scene, and who, for purposes best known 
to himself, arrays it in the sunshine of loveliness, or in the dark- 
ness of the storm, at his will and at his pleasure. If we be more 
minute in our observation, we shall find our wonder increase.—IlIf 
we look to animated nature, and the eountless variety of the instru- 
ments of animal motion and animal incitement.—If we examine 
minutely the structure of our frame, and also that of the animals 
inferior to-us in the gift of thought and extent of reason.—If we 
go into all the detail which anatomy and physiology have so well 
disclosed, and which Dr. Paley has so well and beautifally applied ; 
and if we do, as we must, refer all this beautiful and wonderful 
contrivance to God, and to God alone, how must our thoughts be 
fixed in admiration,—how must they be overpowered by the un- 
numbered and numberless plans of Providence, for dispensing life, 
for dispensing comfort, to so many and so various animated beings. 
If we go still more into the minuteness of nature, and taking the 
microscope for our guide,—find a new world,—a new universe in 
te? drop of water—in every blade of grass—and every grain of 
sand,—we shall be thrown into bewilderment—striving to com- 
prehend the power, the divine power which acts so randly» and at 
the same time so minutely, in the various works of creation. 
Human thought cannot grasp, and it can scarcely even travel 
through such varied speculations as these views would excite. The 
mind is oppressed ne overpowered in its efforts to penetrate into 
the mysteries of God’s designs in the universe,—if it wings its way 
among the glories and the garniture of the firmament, it is lost in 
immensity,—it is made vacant by the overpowering sublimity 
which surrounds it,—it cannot think, because it is lost in thought. 
If it travel through the scenes of our own little planet, and enter 
into all that is calculated to fix attention in the great, and in the 
minute of the world’s wonder,—it is equally lost in the countless 
maze of things which cannot be understood,—which cannot be 
fathomed by its feeble and faulty penetration ;—it is lost in con- 
templating the extent of God’s care for his creatures, and his 
admirable provisions for their life and their happiness ; it is lost in 
thinking of all this, and then looking inward on its own feebleness, 
and its own helplessness, it shrinks into insignificance and nothing- 
ness, when it compares its narrow range of thought with the im- 


mensity of the fields of air,—with the boundless, the infinite 
universe of God. 
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We have deemed it preferable, in point of attraction to our 
readers, to commence with this part of the subject rather than with 
the more abstruse arguments with which Dr. Crombie has opened 
his work—unwisely, as we think, for by this mode of proceeding he 
runs the chance of repelling many readers who would be delighted 
with his remarks upon Providence and the other Attributes of God. 
We shall for these reasons dispose of this portion of the work, before 
entering upon the more mysterious field of metaphysics, which the 
Doctor brings rather too prominently into view for the taste of the 
present age, and does not, as it appears to us, shew himself so much 
a‘ master as he has done, in the grammatical works which have 
obtained for him so respectable a rank among philologists. That we 
have not stated an objection to the popularity of our author’s 
method with good reason, will appear, by comparing the opening of 
his argument with the infinitely more interesting and attractive 
commencement of Paley’s well known work on the same subject. 
Dr. Crombie, after a long chapter on the ‘‘ Causes of Atheism,” 
begins thus: 


‘ Whether there exists a Supreme and Intelligent Cause, the Author of 
all-created being, is the most momentous subject that can engage the 
attention of the human mind. With the solution of this question, super- 
latively interesting to our hopes and fears, are connected several other 
inquiries of nearly equal importance, as affecting our views of the destiny 
of man, and of the character of that system to which he belongs. Whence 
am I? Whence the numberless creatures which inhabit this globe? Had 
the human race a beginning? Or have they existed from eternity? If 
they had an origin—were they the productions of design—or were the 
the offspring of chance, or the effects of an eternal and unintelligent 
necessity? Is there, or is there not, a Supreme Presiding Power, govern- 
ing every movement, moral and physical, throughout the universe, by the 
counsels of infinite Wisdom? For what purpose were we made? Have 
the countless myriads, who, in ages past, peopled this sphere, been con- 
signed to annihilation—to be for ever, as if they had never been? Or is 
there an ulterior destination awaiting all, when the connection between us 
and the present state shall be dissolved ? 

‘ These are inquiries, which naturally excite the curiosity, and compel 
the attention, of every human being, as soon as he is capable of reflection, 
and meditates on the condition, in which he finds himself existing. He 
can neither dismiss them with indifference, nor agitate them with uncon- 
cern. The man, who feels no interest in these questions, who regards 
not, what was his origin, nor what will be his end, whether he be a 
creature of chance, the offspring of blind necessity, the existent of a day ; 
or whether he be the production of a Superior Power, and destined for 
immortality ; must be either an idiot, who cannot think, or as insensible 
as the clod, on which he treads, without a sentiment of hope or fear. 

‘Of these questions, the first in order, as it is the first in importance, 
is that, which regards the existence of Deity. Is there, or is there not, 
an intelligent First Cause? Whence originated the universe ?—Or had 
it no beginning? Whence especially this diurnal sphere, on which we 
are placed? Are its materials self-existent, and its forms fortuitous; or 
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does it owe its origin substantially and formally to a Superior Power? Is 
there, or is there not, a Supreme Being, the Creator of all things, visible 
and invisible ?’—vol. i. pp. 883—85. 

Now listen to Dr. Paley’s beautifully managed opening,—which 
is a fine specimen, of what we take the liberty of calling narrative 
logic, or reasoning by anecdote :—*‘ In crossing a heath, suppose I 
pitched my foot x par a stone, and were asked how the stone 
came to be there: I might probably answer, that, for any thing I 
knew to the contrary, it had lain there for ever; nor would it, 
perhaps, be very easy to shew the absurdity of this answer. But 
suppose I had found a watch upon the ground, and it should be 
inquired how the watch ses ane to be in that place: I should 
hardly think of the answer which I had before given, that for any 
thing I knew, the watch might have always been there. Yet, why 
should not this answer serve for the watch as well as for the stone ? 
Why is it not as admissible in the second case, as in the first ? 
For this reason and for no other, viz, that when we come to inspect 
the watch, we perceive (what we could not discover in the stone) 
that its several parts are framed and put together for a purpose, e. g. 
that they are so formed and adjusted as to produce motion, and 
that motion so regulated as to point out the hour of the day; that, 
if the different parts had been differently shaped from what they 
are, of adifferent size from what they are, or placed after any other 
manner, or in any other order, than that in which they are placed, 
either no motion at all would have been carried on in the machine, 
or none which would have answered the use that is now served by it.” 

That Dr. Crombie, however, is capable of bringing forward 
interesting illustration, we have abundant evidence in these volumes. 
For example. 


‘Of all the attributes of the Divine Being, none strikes us so forcibly, 
as His inconceivable power. Whether we contemplate the universe, as 
extended through the immensity of space, or confine our views to our own 
planetary system, the power of the Creator and Preserver of the whole 
awakens our astonishment, and fills the soul with the most profound emo- 
tions of awe and reverence. This diurnal sphere, on which we live, 
would alone evince the power ofits Almighty Maker. When we consider 
its magnitude, its daily rotation, its annual revolution, the rapidity of its 
course, and reflect, how vast must be the power to move this single mass, 
we are lost in amazement, and humbled under a deep sense of our own 
weakness. It was calculated by a late astronomer, that, with a lever, 
whose fulcrum were 6000 miles from the earth’s centre, and with a 
moving power, equal to 200 lbs. in weight, or the power of an ordinary 
man, and in velocity equal to a cannon ball, placed at the immense 
distance of 12,000000,000000,000000,000000, or twelve quadrillions of 
miles, it would require 27,000000,000000, that is, twenty-seven billions 
of years, to move the earth one inch. How vain would be the united force 
of all the human beings that now people the earth, to produce even this 
effect! Yet our globe rushes onward in its course, at the rate of 1000 
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miles a minute. How stupendous is the power of the Creator! How 
a weak and insignificant is the creature man ! 

‘ But what is our earth to the planet Saturn, which is more than 1000 
times bigger than this sphere of ours? What is it to the sun, nearly a 
million of times greater? What is it to the whole planetary and cometary 
systems? only one of 500 masses. What is the planetary system itself? 
It is nothing, when compared to the universe,—nothing to the thousands 
and thousands of systems, each enlightened by its star, and sun, extending 
through the immensity of space. From the nearest of these stars, or suns, 
our distance is not less than 37,000000,000000, or thirty-seven billions of 
millions; and when we reflect, that luminous bodies are discoverable by 
the telescope, whose light, if we may credit the calculations of an eminent 
astronomer, has been nearly two millions of years* in reaching our globe, 
though moving at the rate of more than ten millions of miles in a minute; 
what a conception does this give of the universe! How stupendous and 
inconceivable is the power, which moves and regulates the whole ! 

‘ But without receiving as facts conclusions from phenomena, which 
some may be inclined to doubt, the Omnipotence of Deity is one of those 
truths, which a contemplation of the heavens most forcibly impresses. It 
is true, that man can perceive only finite effects, and, from finite effects, 
we must not conclude infinite power; but, when we consider that we see 
only a part of the immense universe, and reflect that when the eye, aided 
by the art of the optician, has travelled through immensurable space, and 
finds no limit, if we do not conclude, that creation is absolutely bound- 
less, which seems to be a natural conclusion, we must at least feel, that the 
power by which thousands and thousands of orbs, in number and magni- 
tude exceeding all conception, were created, are moved, and are preserved, 
is, in respect to us, incomprehensible and infinite! Here we might rest. 
But that the Divine Power is not relatively only, but absolutely infinite, is a 
clear and incontrovertible metaphysical truth. It is a necessary and irre- 
sistible inference from His eternity.’—vol. ii. pp. 170—173. 


It is sufficiently easy to talk of the eternity and infinity of God, and 
even to muster up a series of learned arguments and illustrations, 
similar to those which we have just quoted. But what do we 
understand by this infinity, and what do we mean when we say 
God is infinite? It is answered, that infinity is the state of being 
without bounds or limits? Well: have we any idea of a being 
without bounds or limits? We must confess we have not. We 
can conceive of the heavens stretching away and away, and we 
can continue day after day to extend the boundary of the heavens 
to which we had come in fancy. But of what is boundless or 
infinite we have no conception—no notion, at least but a very im- 
perfect one, and one which is rather a conviction that the attributes 
exist, than a conception of the attributes themselves. The same it 
is with regard to infinite mercy, or infinite wisdom, or infinite 
goodness; and so it is only that we can speak respecting the eternity 
of God, for we have no proper notion of eternity. When we say 





* Philosophical Transactions, 1801. Vince’s Sermons. 
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then that God is eternal—and that the justice of God is eternal, we 
confess that his greatness surpasses our comprehension. When, 
again, we say that God is a spirit, we must also confess that we 
cannot form any proper notion of a spirit, nor of the manner in 
which God exists. 

But let the reader take care how he understand us—we do not 
say that, because we have no idea of infinity and eternity, and 
spirituality, that God is not infinite, and eternal, and spiritual. On 
the contrary, we acknowledge that God not only possesses these attri- 
butes, but also ten thousand other attributes of which we never heard, 
and of which we could form still less conception than we could of 
eternity, or of spirit. This view, we think, raises our notions of 
the divine perfection far beyond what is commonly conceived. 

It is a view which we recollect having frequently met with, and 
we doubt not it has occurred to our readers before. We do not say, 
therefore, that we are to give up what is ——s believed con- 
cerning God—far from it.—We only require our readers to examine 
their own thoughts, and to understand what they believe, and not 
to rest satisfied when it is said God is infinite, or God is a spirit, 
with the bare words—but to think a little what they mean when 
they say so. We have nothing to do here with different creeds 
and opinions; but we have to do with making men understand 
the nature of ideas understood, and with rousing our readers by 
compelling them to think and examine every notion and idea they 
have or think they have; for it is supposed by many that they 
have ideas, when they have only words in the mind—such as those 
we have just mentioned—spirit, and eternity, of which there can be 
no idea except a second-hand one taken from something else, taken 
from matter and from time. The following is Dr. Crombie’s state- 
ment of this difficult subject. 


‘ From a belief in the existence of the Deity, the mind is irresistibly led 
to a conviction of Hisinfinity. In the preceding pages, though not directly 
given to the present subject, we have had occasion to contemplate the most 
astonishing proofs of His wisdom, His power, and His benevolence. We 
perceive these attributes most impressively displayed in the constitution 
and economy of nature, in our lower world, extending through myriads of 
animated beings. We direct our view to the planetary system, and there 
we behold the arrangements of His wisdom, and the stupendous effects of 
His power. We extend our contemplation to the thousands and thousands 
of orbs, floating far beyond these in the immensity of space, at distances 
immeasurable, and scarcely discernible by human eye. The telescope 
enlarges the field, and presents us with thousands and tens of thousands 
more, teaching us to infer, that it is only because our powers of vision are 
limited, that we are unable to penetrate further into the boundless regions 
of the universe. The wisdom and power by which these myriads of worlds 
exist, are, in relation to us, infinite and incomprehensible. Hence it is, 
that conceiving no limit to their extent, the notion of absolute infinity, both 
in the effect and the cause, forces itself irresistibly on our conviction. We 
arrive at the same conclusion by a short and simple process of reasoning. 
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‘ To be infinite is to have no limits. Of infinity no finite understanding 
can form a direct and adequate conception. The term, when applied to 
an intelligent and powerful Being, may be understood, as implying that 
he possesses every possible excellence in the highest possible degree. This 
character must belong to Deity, for in His nature all possibilities of excel- 
lence must be realities. If He possess not any possible perfection, there 
is no other being who can possess it, or from whom He can derive it: the 
possibility therefore becomes an impossibility, which is a contradiction. 

‘Or thus ;—If there were any thing, by which the nature and energies 
of the Divine Being could be restricted or limited, it must be either some- 
thing in Himself, or something external. The laiter alternative is impossible. 
It is excluded by his se!f-existence and independence. It cannot be in 
Himself, for this would imply either a positive defect, or a contrariety 
of attributes: but such a notion as the former would involve the contradic- 
tion, that perfection is possible, and yet impossible ; and a mutual repug-: 
nancy of attributes, in any degree whatever, would be an argument of 
weakness, if not of absolute impotency. 

‘ The intinitude of the Divine Being, indeed, seems to follow as a neces- 
sary consequence of his eternity and self-existence. ‘To suppose a Being 
infinite in duration, or in any attribute whatever, and yet finite in others, 
is a hypothesis which the mind intuitively rejects. It is with reason, then, 
that we believe the Divine nature to be infinite. Apprehending nothing by 
which it can be limited but contradictions, we are led to attribute infinity to 
Deity, as we ascribe this quality to space.’—vol. il. pp. 159—162. 


The Omnipresence of God is no less difficult to comprehend 
than any of his other attributes. ‘‘ Imagine,” says the profound 
thinker Pascal, “imagine a mathematical point moving every 
where with infinite swiftness, which is at the same time in ever 
place at the same moment of time, and every where still entire and 
without parts, imagine this, and you will have some notion of my 
conception of God’s Omnipresence.” But with all the genius of 
this great man, and the striking character of this illustration, 
there is little in the comparison to assist our reason. Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was no less profound than Pascal, was so 
embarrassed with conceiving the Omnipresence, that he lays it 
down as a lemma, that God is extended everywhere in sub- 
stance and in existence. This opinion, although it seems to 
agree with several passages in scripture, may be run up to con- 
sequences not a little puzzling and inexplicable. The passages in 
scripture, to which Sir Isaac and Dr. Watts refer, are the following. 
Solomon says of God, ‘‘ That the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain him”—they infer, that he must therefore be extended beyond 
the heaven of heavens. Again, God is said to be ‘‘ without bounds 
or limits:” these authors make the same inference, that his substance 
must be extended every where. Agreeably to this, Jeremiah says, 
“that God is not only at hand but also afar off, and that he” fills 
heaven and earth with his presence. The same sentiment is 
repeated by St. Paul, who tells the Athenians, that he is not far 
from any one of us, and that “in Him we live and move and 
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have our being:” which seems, as these authors think, to include 
the idea of extension. The inspired author of the 139th psalm 
exclaims, ‘‘ Whither shallI go from thy spirit, or flee from thy 
presence! If I ascend to heaven thou art there; if I go down 
to hell, thou art there also.” From which it is inferred, that God 
must be so far extended in substance; for if he exist everywhere, 
he must be extended everywhere: at least we cannot conceive of 
an everywhere existence without an everywhere extension. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that as God is one, he cannot be 
extended, for what is extended, is divisible. But in the same way, 
and with the same show of reason, it may be objected that the 
universe is not exténded because it is one. The capability of divi- 
sion, besides, does not imply division. Does a mass of lead of 
100lbs. weight cease to be a unit, because it can be divided into a 
multitude of pistol bullets ? 

There is another argumerit for the Omnipresence of God, in sub- 
stance, which some have theught of great weight. It is founded on 
this, that God constantly acts through every part of the Universe ; 
and as nothing can act bat where it is, God must always be every 
where in substance, otherwise he must be capable of acting where 
he is not. 

The consequences, however, which are deducible from this notion 
of the extension of the Deity, by gross and unreasoning minds, are 
of a kind that cause our feelings to revolt. For if God be extended, 
they will say, then are all bodies situated in his substance, and con- 
tain of that substance a part proportioned to their magmitude. A 
man, therefore, of a huge stature of body, will (if this opinion be true) 
possess more of the presence of God than a dwarf: of course the giant 
Goliah must have been a better man than the stripling David. The 
temple of Solomon also must have been more holy, more just, and 
more good, than the most devout worshipper who ever approached to 
its courts, insomuch as it must have contained more of the essential 
presence of God. Farther, if God be extended everywhere, eve 
substance in which he is present must be intelligent and viens side 
is, so far as we can judge, or ascertain, directly contrary to the fact. 
Again, as Dr. Watts infers, if God be extended, he will also, in one 
sense, be capable of being measured. For if God exists at the top of 
this page of paper and also at the bottom of it, it will be easy to 
make out how many inches of his substance lies between the two, It 
will also follow, that one part of his substance is longer and broader 
than another, an idea which we would certainly hesitate to admit. 
It will also follow that every particle of qur bodies, and of all the 
bodies around us—nay even the bodies of the fallen angels, if 
bodies they have, or their spirits if they have not bodies, must be all 
wise, all just, and all good: that is, every thing which is bad must 
be good. 

The farther we push the hypothesis, indeed, it appears to us to be 
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the more absurd ; but what is worse, its contrary cannot be conceived 
without involving absurdities equally glaring. Must God then be 
omnipresent, a not omnipresent at the same time. Must he act 
and not act, perceive and not perceive: this is perhaps still more 
absurd than the notion of the extension. 

It has been conjectured by the well-known author of some 
admirable sermons,—that God is only Omnipresent in so far as 
he is All-seeing ;—that he may be supposed to have a local habita- 
tion in the centre of the universe ;—that rays pass off from objects 
to his eyes, in a manner similar to what takes place with ourselves ; 
and that everything throughout the universe appears transparent 
to him. This, however, appears to us to be an assumption, which, 
however plausible it may be, cannot be proved, and it evidently 
tends to overturn the Omnipresence of God altogether. 

We think we may fairly conclude then, that our minds cannot 
reason at all upon this subject, without every step landing us in 
absurdity and palpable contradiction, and we think the whole 
discussion teaches most strongly the lesson of caution and of 
humility in all such inquiries and researches. The following re- 
flections of our author on this subject, accord precisely with our 
conclusion. 


‘ The humble enquirer into the works and ways of God, conscious of his 
own littleness, and feeling himself as incapable of comprehending the 
counsels of Omniscience, as of grasping the planetary system in his hand, 
will rest satisfied with the conviction, that he is at all times under the pro- 
tection of power, of wisdom, and of goodness, far more than adequate to 
his security and happiness. Infinity of perfection exceeds his comprehen- 
sion. It is enough for him to know, that the attributes of Deity far tran- 
scend his conception, and are all interested in his protection. It is suffi- 
cient for him to be assured, that he has not been thrown into a world, 
where he is neglected or forgotten; but that he is at all times under the 
charge of sovereign power, unerring wisdom, and unchangeable goodness, 
Reposing unlimited confidence in the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, he 
regards every evil that befals him, as benevolently ordained for his ultimate 
happiness. He feels little or no interest in the solution of the question, 
whether the world be governed by laws established by Deity at its creation, 
and embracing every event: or whether the universe be continually under 
His superintendence, and every event the immediate ordination of His will. 
It is enough for him to be persuaded, that the knowledge of the Deity 
extends to the most minute occurrence; that he is himself constantly 
under the eye of his Maker* and Preserver; that he is every moment under 





** How sublime is the Psalmist David’s description of the Omnipresence 
and Omniscience of Deity. ‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If J ascend up into heaven, thou 
art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, surely 
the darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be light about me. Yea 
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His protection; and that no event can take place in the Universe of God, 
without the permission of Him, who called it into being. The Omniscience 
of Deity he feels to be the exercise of a universal Providence. ‘“ Wherever 
I am,” he says, “ whithersoever I go, the eye of the great Ruler of Na- 
ture is with me. I behold evils around me; some I myself am doomed to 
bear. Why these evils should exist under the government of a good, wise, 
and Omnipotent Being, I see in part; but do not a comprehend. But 
unless I shut my eyes to the phenomena around me, I must believe in the 
wisdom, the power, and the benevolence of Deity. To dogmatise on stib- 
jects beyond my reach, as if I could scan the counsels of Eternal Wisdom, 
is arrogance and presumption, ill becoming a creature, ‘who sees darkly 
as through a glass.’ The terrestrial ball, on which I live, is physically 
connected with other spheres; may it not have also a moral connection ? 
Until I know more of the whole system, than I yet know, I must learn to 
speculate on the ways of God, with humility and reverence, I cannot 
assent to contradictions; but when I see wisdom displayed far surpassing 
my comprehension, I must not dare to pronounce that wrong, which does 
not accord with my weak and narrow apprehensions. I comprehend not 
my own nature ; it presents insuperable difficulties; how can I fathom the 
counsels of my Creator? Were the Deity a being comprehensible to my 
understanding, could I perceive Him by sense, or even conceive the mode 
of His existence, it would be an evidence of His finitude, and he would 
be no Deity in myestimation. To require this evidence is to demand a con- 
tradiction. I see enough, and know enough to be assured, that an Almighty, 
Wise, and Good Being presides over the system, to which I belong; and in 
His Universal Providence I humbly and gratefully rejoice; satisfied, that, 
wherever I am, there He is also, and that without Him not even a hair of 
my head shall perish.”’—vol. ii. pp. 308—312. 


Dr. Crombie is less rich in illustrations of the Providential care 
and benevolence of the Deity, than most preceding writers on 
Natural Theology, much less than we could have wished. He is 
so fond, indeed, of abstruse argument, and metaphysical disqui- 
sition, that even when opportunities offer, he passes by the illus- 
trations which he might have introduced with great odveeteds to 
the interest of his book, and to the information of the reader, to 
wage war upon some sceptical argument, or to grapple with some 
difficulty suggested by abstract logic. It has been this mode of 
proceeding, there can be no doubt, which has in recent times 
brought metaphysical inquiries into so much disrepute; for now 
that even the learned have become more practical men than in 
times of yore, when knowledge was esteemed in proportion to the 
mysterious aspect which it assumed, abstruse speculation, founded 
upon metaphysical assumptions, will not be listened to, and it does 
not deserve it. Dr. Crombie, however, shows, that if he had 





the darkness hideth not from thee; but the night shineth as the day; the 
darkness and the light are both alike to thee.” Psalms, 139.—In sublimity 
and simplicity, Pagan antiquity has produced nothing, which will bear 
pres my with this admirable and affecting description of the Divine 
ubiquity.’ 
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chosen he could have written a much more interesting work than 
he has rendered the volumes before us. For example :— 


‘ The benevolence of the Deity, as displayed in the constitution of nature, 
furnishes alone a sufficient ground for believing, that there exists a wise 
and superintending Providence. 1t would be entirely irreconcileable with 
the goodness of ihe great Parent of all animated being, to suppose, that He 
would call a world of creatures into existence, susceptible of enjoyment, 
but subject also to suffering, and immediately abandon them to their own 
uncertain guidance, or to the contingencies of chance. The presumption 
is, that He would either make a provision for their happiness in the con- 
stitution of their nature, and of that world, in which He had placed them, or 
that His continual superintending care would watch over their concerns. 
If a human parent would be reprobated, who, though capable of providing 
for the wants of his child, should throw. the infant, at iis birth, on the 
mercy of the world, instead of sheltering it in his bosom, and nursing it 
with tenderness, can we consistently with the Divine goodness everywhere 
conspicuous around us, impute to the Deity that indifference to his off- 
spring, which we should condemn with indignation in a human being? 
Could we reconcile it with our notions of benevolence, were we to believe 
that He is regardless of the meanest creature, as unworthy of His regard, 
though created by His hand, and dependent on Him for its protection ¢ 
Does not the mother, with instinctive fondness, nurse her little infant, 
while it requires her care? Does she not sacrifice her own repose, and 
her own pleasure, to secure its comfort, and to minister to its necessities ? 
See her with maternal tenderness, watching its little wants, and returning 
its innocent smiles with complacent sympathy. Who implanted this in- 
stinctive affection? Who inspired this love for the fruit of her womb? 
Whence do we derive our benevolence? Who can communicate that 


- which he does not possess? ‘‘ He who made the ear, shall He not hear? 


Or He who formed the eye, shall He not see?” Or are we to believe, that 
He who inspired into every parent an affection for his child, is himself de- 
void of the sentiment, which He has imparted, not to man only, but to 
every sentient and pereipient being? ‘‘ Can a mother forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb; yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” 

Let it not be urged, that parental affection may be an acquired feeling, 
the result of education, or the effect of example. This argument might 
have weight, if it were founded in fact; but we have evidence to prove, as 
has been already shewn, that this affection obtains in cases, in which edu- 
cation and example have no place. Examine the brute creation ; the love 
of offspring is conspicuous in all.* They provide for their progeny, until 





‘ * [| have already adduced one or two instances of the instinctive affec- 
tion of animals to their young; the reader, perhaps, will pardon me, if I 
here mention another striking example, taken from ‘“ Hogg’s Shepherd’s 
Calendar.” ‘* We had,” says the writer, ‘* one very hard winter, so that 
the sheep grew lean in the spring; and the thwarter iil, a sort of paralytic 
affection, came among them, and carried off a number. Often have I seen 
the poor victims, when fallen down to rise no more, and when unable to 
lift their heads from the ground, holding up the leg, to invite the starving 
lamb to the miserable pittance, that the udder could still supply.” How 
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they can provide for themselves. Nay, do we not perceive animals, in 
other circumstances the most timid, exhibiting an intrepidity, and disregard 
of their own safety, truly astonishing, in defending their young against the 
attack ofan enemy? When this instinct ceases to be necessary, it céases 
to exist. How | gpa does this affection in the brate creation, evince 
the wisdom and goodness of a superintending Providence? The great 
Parent of the universe, from whose inspiration proceeds the instinctive 
affection of every secondary parent, cannot be regardless of the creatures 
of His hand. We have in His benevolence, then, a sufficient security, 
that our concerns are not overlooked by the Being who made us. To sup- 
pose that Goodness Unchangeable could prompt to create, and yet neglect 
to preserve, would be to suppose a contradiction. And the very existence 
of that instinct which impels every animal to foster its young, until they 
are capable of providing for themselves, inasmuch as this instinct is ascrib- 
able to His ordination, furnishes a conclusive evidence, that He makes 
provision for their preservation, and attends to their necessities. It is the 
essence of benevolence to delight in doing good, and diffusing happiness, 
as far as its capacities extend. We must either, therefore, deny the good- 
ness of Deity, in opposition to invincible evidence, or we must admit the 
existence of a superintending ,Providence.’—vol. ii. pp. 258—262. 


It is necessary, however, that we should advert a little to the 
author’s leading topics, though they do look abstract and repulsive. 
Whatare called the proofs for the existence of the DeiTy, are said 
to be of two kinds,—a prioriand a posteriori. In reasoning accord- 
ing to the first mode, or a priori, we begin with a cause real or as- 
sumed, and infer from it the kind of effect: thus, when we assume that 
the soul is without parts, and infer from this assumption that it 
cannot be destroyed, we are said to reason a priori. In reasoning 
according to the other mode, or a posteriort, we begin with the” 
effect, and reason from this to the producing cause. We are 
of opinion that the latter of these modes is the only legitimate 
one,—the only one practicable by man, considering the very 
limited faculties with which he is endowed. Yet men of un- 
doubted genius and great abilities have thought otherwise, and 
triumphing in the strength of their genius, as if it were all power- 
ful, have attempted arguments after the first mode, to prove the 
existence of God, and confute the reasonings of Atheists. 

Dr. Clarke is the most celebrated of the a priori reasoners on 
Natural Theology. He proceeds in the following manner :—As 
there is at present something existing,—we must either say that it 
has exiated from all eternity, or has been caused by something 
which did so exist. That something which thus existed from all 
eternity must have been independent; as we could not well sup- 
pose a succession of independent and uncaused beings. The being 





interesting to our kindest feelings is this little anecdote? How affecting 
the solicitude of the mother, for the nourishment of her lamb, even in the 
article of death! How absurd to suppose, that the Author of this instioc- 
tive tenderness should be regardless of his creatures.’ 
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who existed from all eternity must, therefore, be self-existent. 
He goes on in the same way to prove the ——e and the Omni- 
presence of the Deity, by a series of arguments, by far too meta- 
hysical for common understandings to comprehend. The truth 
is, that when men of no less talent than the Doctor find them in- 
comprehensible, we cannot see that they can serve any good pur- 
pose. Dr. Clarke calls his book a demonstration of the existence 
of God ;—but we venture to say that it never made any body 
believe in the existence of God, who doubted of it before reading 
this profound volume. What, then, we would ask, is the use of 
such a book, when even philosophers of the highest name in the 
same line of inquiry, confess that they cannot fathom its pro- 
fundity? The question is acknowledged by all to be, in mapy 
parts of it, beyond our comprehension; but that surely is no reason 
why Dr. Clarke, or any other man, should write a book on it, which 
is equally incomprehensible. If he could not understand it, would 
it not have been better, would it not have been more philosophical 
and more manly, to confess his ignorance at once, than to argue 
and reason in words without knowledge, pretending to be wise 
above what is written, but in truth only shewing that his deep 
wisdom is exactly the same with other people’s ignorance ; as more 
than one-half of what goes by the name of profound philosophy is. 
We have heard that some other author, whose name we forget, 
wrote what he called a mathematical demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God, which must, we conceive, be quite a unique spe- 
cimen of reasoning. A modification has been given of Dr. Clark’s 
reasoning, which is certainly much simpler; but it depends for its 
‘truth altogether on the trick and the technicality of Aristotle’s 
logic, on the distinction of propositions into affirmative and nega- 
give, and into general and particular, which, so far as we know, 
never assisted any body to get through with a difficult argument, 
or to strike out any original views in art or science, though they 
might assist grammarians and commentators to define and refine, 
till they forget what they were defining. All such speculations, 
and books, containing such speculations, may obtain for their 
authors the fame of ingenuity and profundity ; but the question is, 
what are they good for? to what use can they be applied? They 
may serve, indeed, to puzzle young readers, and old readers too, and 
to frighten them from inquiring at all when they find they can 
make so little of these books, They may also serve to exercise the 
ingenuity of the idle, in making out what the authors meant; but 
this appears to be the whole amount of their ability. 

What would one think of a machine constructed with a com- 
plicated set of wheels, and other mechanical contrivances, but 
which was good for nothing except shewing the ingenuity of the 
maker? This, we conceive, is a fit example of such books as 
Clark’s Demonstration, which ought to be kept carefully out of the 
way of young people, otherwise it may give them a lasting distaste 
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for every book which has theology on the title-page. We think his 
labour is exactly of a piece with what an a prior: argument would 
be, to prove the present state of the world. Take the world, as 
created, a mere globe of earth and rocks, without plants or ani- 
mals, and deduce from the nature of these rocks and earth, that 
plants and animals must be produced from them, and you have an 
excellent a priori argument. It is this very argument, indeed, 
which the Epicureans and Dr. Darwin used, to prove that animals 
were first produced in the sea by mysterious chemistry. And we 
imagine whenever men begin to argue a priori, taking the cause as 
their starting pvint, and without trying this cause, without any 
evidence from experience, inferring that such a cause must, in the 
nature of things, produce such an effect, we imagine they must in 
every case lay their account with a complete failure. It would 
require us to have all the wisdom and fore-knowledge of God, to 
succeed in such an attempt. Every argument a priori, then, it 
appears to us, must be established, in the first instance, a pos- 
teriori, otherwise we can have no dependence on its accuracy. 
Dr. Clark himself, with all his boasted precision, has fallen into 
this deception in more instances than one: for example, in proving 
the enonel: attributes of the Deity. 

Dr. Crombie so far agrees with us in thinking Dr. Clark’s rea- 
soning inconclusive, though not precisely on the same grounds as 
we have stated. The following extract shows that our author has 
a shrewd insight into abstruse questions. 


‘ As from a present cause may arise an infinitude of effects ad post, so 
there may have been an infinity of causes ab ante, preceding the present 
effect. Each ternf must be an effect, but each term had for its cause an 
antecedent term. 

‘ « According,’ mo Dr. Clarke, “to the supposition of an infinite 
succession of dependent beings, there is nothing in the universe necessary, 
or self-existing. And if so, it was originally equally possible, that from 
eternity there should nothing have existed. Then what determined the 
existence, rather than the non-existence of the universe? Nothing ; which 
is absurd.” 

‘In examining this argument, two questions naturally present them- 
selves. Ist. With what propriety does Dr. Clarke suppose any origin or 
beginning, when by the hypothesis of the adversary there was no be- 
ginning? The latter will not permit him to presume an origin; and he 
will ask, what he means, when he speaks of a thing, as ‘ originally pos- 
sible from eternity.” Does not this notion involve a palpable contradiction? 
How is an origin reconcileable with eternity—that, which can have neither 
beginning, nor end? If, in order to escape from this absurdity, it should 
be said, that the term origin is intended to refer to a period prior to the 
world’s existence ; the adversary will reply, that to assume, that there was 
a time, when the world, either in its chaotic, or digested form, did not 
exist, is to beg the question. The Atheist denies, that there ever was such 
a time, and maintains that, matter being self-existent, nothing was ne- 
cessary to determine its existence. 
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‘ The argument is instituted to prove, that a series of causes and effects 
infinite ab ante is impossible, and sets out with assuming, that the series 
had a beginning, or that there was a time, when it did not exist. This is 
surely a palpable instance of circular argument. 

‘Such is the mode of reasoning, which some metaphysicians have 
adopted ; and such are the answers, which their opponents might return. 
After long, anc, I trust, impartial examination of this superlatively im- 
portant question, it appears to me, that an infinite succession of causes 
and effects, how improbable soever may be the hypothesis, cannot be me- 
taphysically proved to be impossible. I am not acquainted with, nor can 
I conceive, any abstract principle, on which any reasoning can be insti- 
tuted, to demonstrate the impossibility of such a series, without assuming 
directly, or by implication, the proposition to be proved. Though it may 
be true, that Dr. Clarke’s argument might be stated in a form less liable 
to objection ; yet, while the adversary admits every term to be an effect, 
but contends for a pre-existing term for its cause, asserting the eternity of 
matter, we in vain assail him by metaphysical argumentation. We may 
urge, that every term of the series must be produced, before it produces, 
that the character of the series therefore is, that of dependence, and this 
is the ground of the author’s argument; but the intelligent reader must 
perceive, that the force of this reasoning may be easily evaded. For the 
Atheist grants, that every term is an effect, but reminds us, that it cannot 
be an effect, without having a cause. If we dismiss the term effect, as 
furnishing him with the means of eluding the argument, and maintain the 
dependence of every term, he assents to this also, and acknowledges the 
dependence of each term on the term preceding. If we say, that the 
series has no cause, he admits it, and denies, that it can have a cause, 
matter being self-existent, and eternity having no beginning. Thus, while 
we cannot speak of any one term, as being dependent, without acknow- 
ledging the antecedence of the correlative term, on which, as a cause, it 
does depend, and cannot infer the dependence of the whole as effects, 
without involving the absurdity, that infinty is limited, the Atheist evades 
our reasoning.’*—vol., ii. pp. 302—306. 


After all, however, it must be confessed that there is a ve 
great difference between agreeing to an argument when started, 
and actually starting the argument. We are extremely apt to 
think a truth easy of discovery, because it is plain when it is dis- 
covered. But all truth, and all sound philosophy, is plain, and it 
is only falsehood and spurious philosophy, which deals in mystical 
language, and in what is called profoundness, which for the most 
part means nothing but ignorance; at the best, it can only mean 
uselessness, for what is the use of a profound book, or a profound 
argument, which cannot be understood. Taking then, what we 
do understand, and comprehend, upon the subject before us, let us 
examine the nature of our notions respecting the Deity, and the 
attributes ascribed to him. 





*‘The argument for an eternal series of causes and effects, says 
Spinoza, is false; not because such a series is impossible, but because it is 
supposed, that things, which do not exist necessarily by their own nature, 
are not determined to exist by a thing necessarily existing. Op. Posth.’ 
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The idea which we have of the Great Being, who rules heaven 
and earth, is, so far as we are able to judge, exceedingly imperfect, 
inadequate, and obscure. The idea which we have of our own 
souls is as much so, and it is not wonderful, that when we can so 
ill describe our own being, when we find it so wrapt in obscurity, 
that we should be still less able to penetrate the veil which shrouds 
the God of heaven and earth from the eye of man, and even from 
the vision of angels. In speaking of the human soul, we are ob- 
liged to use metaphors and figures, drawn from material objects. 

We talk of re-collecting, which is again gathering together. We 
talk of judging, which is evidently taken from the procedure ina 
court of justice: we talk of feeling, which, as every scholar knows, 
isa word derived from the Saxon term, for the skin. The word 
soul, itself, in all languages where it can be traced to its origin, 
signifies either breath, or wind, or air. This is the meaning of 
the Greek word for spirit; this is the meaning of the Latin word 
for mind-—it is the meaning of every word applied to mind or 
spirit in the first instance, though, by change in language, and 
continual use, we may lose sight of the metaphorical meaning. 
The inference is, that at the formation of such terms, men were 
forced to use words which were only applicable to material things, 
to express their notions of mind and spirit; and, consequently, 
that such terms being confessedly figurative, conveyed no direct 
notion or idea of spirit, and its operations, which must, therefore, 
be distinct from what is material. This, we conceive, is the best 


preparation we can gre the reader for entering upon the examina- 


tion of the idea of God ; for in this respect the two cases are en- 
tirely similar. We mean, that all the terms which we apply to 
God are, in the first instance, applicable to ourselves, applicable 
to the pursuits and feelings of men, and have been, by necessity, 
applied to God, in a figurative sense, in the same way as ma- 
terial language has been applied figuratively to the soul and its 
operations. We hope none of our readers will misapprehend 
these explanations: we shall be sorry if they have not a ten- 
dency to raise their notions of God. If they are taken in a 
proper spirit, they will, we are convinced, have this effect. Let 
our readers take up any of the attributes of God, take up any 
term applied to God, and they will, if they examine it, find 
that the notion of it has originated in some of the qualities 
which are observable in man. We go farther, and assert, and 
will prove, that we cannot, according to the present constitu- 
tion of our minds, have any notion whatever of God, or the 
attributes of God, which do not some. way or other coincide 
with something observable in ourselves or our fellow-men. Ever 

idea, or part of an idea; every notion, or part of a notion, whieh 
partakes not of something human, something earthly, is utterly 
incomprehensible by us; it cannot be understood, and if so, there 
can be no use in high sounding terms to express what we must 
be wholly ignorant of, and cannot by any means be otherwise, for 
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our minds can only understand what is adapted to their nature, and 
nothing more. If we had any faith in a priori reasoning, we 
think we could here raise an argument as plausible and more 
intelligible than the arguments in Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘ Demonstration,” 
to show that the human mind could not understand any thing 
bevond the reach of its nature to understand ; and that it mast, 
consequently, put up with all the imperfections of figurative and 
second-hand language, when we speak of God. This argument, 
we think, might be got up with all the pomp of arrayed propo- 
sitions, negative and affirmative, general and articular, and in all 
the starched pedantry of category and oe and other oe 
found inutilities and puerilities of the logic of Aristotle. But 
this learned nonsense we willingly consign to others, who have 
more leisure for dreaming, and more liking for it than we have 
Utility and not dreaming being what we aim at. 

We shall not, therefore, trust to any argument of this kind. 
We shall refer only to the fact—a fact which all can examine for 
themselves—that every term and word which is applied to God, is 
taken from something belonging to man; and that every idea we 
have of God, is derived from the same source. Let our readers 
think for a moment, and tell us what idea they have in their minds, 
when they say that God sitteth upon the throne of Heaven—when 
they say that God ruleth the affairs of men—when they say that 
God is just, and wise, and merciful, and beneficent? All these 
must be allowed to express ideas directly and manifestly borrowed 
from human actions and human qualities ; and, if they were not so 
borrowed, we cannot see how they could be understood by us at all. 
The truth is, that of the other attributes of God, which do not 
originate here, we have no idea at all, as must be perceived at once 
if any one think for a moment, what is understood by the words 
infinite and eternal, and by spirituality. It has been, with infidels, 
a standing objection tor evelation, that, in the Bible, God is always 
represented as having human passions and feelings—such as anger, 
and revenge, and love, and joy, and grief, and repentance. 

In the preceding observations, we have given an answer to all 
those objections, which infidels have always considered their strong 
holds, whence they could not be driven. If our objectors believe 
in God at all, we can instantly shut their mouths, by asking 
them to state one attribute of God which is not directly taken from 
human nature, by a metaphor or some other figure. They cannot 
show one, therefore the objections they thus make to the Bible ac- 
count of God, will bear equally against any account they them- 
selves can give of God. The imperfect answers, however, which 


have often been given to this objection in books falsely called the 
“ Evidences of Christianity,” have only gone to strengthen it, as more 
than one half of the answers published in reply to infidels have 
done. The usual answer is, that the Scripture writers made use of 
figurative language in speaking of God, because their style was 
commonly figurative in all cases. Another answer is, that in some 
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cases they were taught to speak humanly of God, to make them- 
selves better understood ; but that, where God is represented to 
rejoice or to grieve, to be angry or to repent, we are not to take it 
so, for, in reality, these mae cannot be said of God; but if so, 
we ask how we are to speak properly of God? This very answer 
is an insinuation against the language of the Bible—worse than the 
attack of the Infidel; and yet it has been thought excellent by 
thousands, who were previously determined to think every argument 
a good one, which pretended to answer Infidels’ objections and 
attack Deism. Would it not have been better for such answerers 
not to have minced the matter, and shrunk back from the enquiry ; 
but have boldly faced the charge, and confessed that the accusation 
brought by the Infidel was just; but that, so far from being an 
injurious charge against the Bible, it went to support the authority 
of revelation: for even the Infidel, with all his boasted high notions 
of the purity of God, which he makes no scruple to borrow, without 
acknowledgment, from the Bible,—even he may be safely defied 
to give any intelligible account of God, which is not taken from 
human nature. 

This view, which we have as plainly stated as possible, is most 
sublimely represented in every part of the Bible, from the history 
of the Creation, onward, to the close of the heavenly visions of the 
Apocalypse. For example: and ‘they heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” Again, 
“ And it shall come to pass, that I will cover thee with m 


hand while I pass by.” Again, ‘“‘ And they saw the God of Israel, 
and there was under his feet as it were a paved work of sapphire 
stone.” Again, ‘ By the breath of God frost is given—hear atten- 
tively the sound that goeth out of his mouth. The arrow cannot 
make him flee—he laugheth at the ear | of a spear.”—* He that 


sitteth in the heavens shall laugh—the Lord shall have them in 
derision—he shall speak to them in his wrath—he shall make bare 
his arm against the workers of iniquity.” Again, “ And they shall 
see his face, and his name shall be in their foreheads.” These are 
a very few passages which we wish to bring to recollection, and to 
these we could add a thousand more, if we did not consider it 
superfluous to prove what cannot, we suppose, be denied. That 
the whole Bible, from beginning to end, is given for the instruction 
of human beings, and is therefore made intelligible to us in the 
only way it could have been made so, by taking figurative language 
to describe and explain what it concerns us to know concerning 
God and a future world, which in any other way we could never 
comprehend. Read any part of the Bible, and examine what idea 
it imparts of God, oo it will invariably be found, if the reader 
allow himself to examine, without prejudice, that such idea will 
resolve itself into some previously acquired idea, derived from 
human nature, or human actions. If this is the fact, then, as we 
think cannot be doubted, we cannot see that any evil will result 
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from stating it, though evil has resulted, as we have showed, from 
not stating it; and shifting it away by unfair and untrue represen- 
tations, mincing expositions, and blundering defences of Christianity. 
The foliowing remarks of Dr. Crombie, on the nature of the evidence 
usually adduced on these subjects, are excellent. 


‘ Metaphysical evidence being entirely confined to abstract relations, is 
obviously inapplicable to every question of real existence—cvery question 
involving a subject external to ourselves. Fruitless, therefore, must be 
every attempt to demonstrate the existence of Deity as a necessary truth, 
or to shew, as has been affirmed, that it is as impossible for him not to 
exist, as for two and two not to be four.* Nor is it, perhaps, too much to 
assert, that metaphysical arguments in favour of Theism, notwithstanding 
the high authorities from which they have proceeded, and the confidence 
with which they have been urged, have generally failed to produce con- 
viction, and on strict examination will be found to be inconclusive. It is 
justly observed by the late Professor Hutchison, that ‘they are not adapted 
to the bulk of the capacities of mankind, and can afford no solid or per- 
manent conviction to the learned themselves.” Every attempt to prove the 
existence of Deity to be a necessary truth must be unsuccessful, and a doc- 
trine so momentous should not be submitted to reasoning, too obscure to 
be generally intelligible, or too questionable to be satisfactory. Nothing 
proves so injurious to truth, as the adduction of arguments, in its support, 
which are either inapplicable to the question, or which the adversary may 
retort, or metaphysical subtlety elude. 

‘The learned and sagacious Dr. Clarke, though he resorted to meta- 
physical reasoning, to demonstrate the existence of Deity, seems to have. 
been fully aware, that this species of argumentation is much less calcu- 
lated to produce conviction, than that, which is derived from the pheno- 
mena of nature. This is sufficiently manifest from a conversation, which 
passed between him and Mr. Whiston, on the subject of his celebrated 
work on the Being and Attributes of God. “I was,” says Whiston, “ in 
my garden, against St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, where I then lived. 
Now I perceived, that in these sermons, he had dealt a great deal in 
abstract and metaphysical reading. I therefore asked him, how he ven- 
tured into such subtleties, which I never durst meddle with ; and shewing 
him a nettle, or some contemptible weed in my garden, I told him, that 
weed contained better arguments for the being and attributes of God, 
than all his metaphysics. Clarke confessed it to be so; but alleged for 
himself, that since such philosophers as Hobbes and Spinoza had made 
use of those kinds of subtleties against, he thought it proper to shew, 
that the like way of reasoning might be made better use of on the side of 
religion ; which reason or excuse I allowed to be not considerable. 

‘ Such was the motive, it would appear, which induced Dr. Clarke to 
resort to the employment of abstract arguments, in order to overthrow 
the reasoning of these subtle metaphysicians, and to establish the doc- 
trine of Theism. While we acknowledge the necessity of meeting an 
adversary on his own ground, we must at the same time remark, that it is 
one thing to expose his fallacies, and quite another thing to attempt the 
establishment of the doctrine, which he impugns, by arguments equally 
inapposite as his own. It would have been quite sufficient, and less dan- 
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gerous, if Dr. Clarke had rested satisfied with disproving the abstract 
dogmas of Spinoza. 

‘If abstract argumentation then be, in its very nature, inapplicable to 
questions of fact, it must be equally impossible to prove, as to disprove, 
the existence of Deity by this species of evidence. It has been seen with 
what doubtful success Dr. Clarke has employed it against Spinoza and 
Hobbes ; ‘and we shall prove, that the former of these two has completely 
failed to establish his doctrine, by whatever name it may be called, whether 
Atheism or Pantheism, when he attempts to support it by Metaphysical 
demonstration. But, though the existence of an Intelligent First Cause 
cannot, from the very nature of the subject, be evinced with the same 
certainty as a mathematical truth, or its contrary be proved to involve a 
metaphysical contradiction, it will be found on examination to rest on 
evidence so clear and conclusive, as to compel the assent of every candid 
enquirer, whose understanding has not been entangled in metaphysical 
subtleties, and whose reason is not inaccessible to the authority of that evi- 
dence, of which alone the question is susceptible.’—vol. i. pp. 349—354. 


The doctrine of the soul’s immortal existence after death, has, 
in all ages, excited great interest. The utility of the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments after death, in regard to legislation, 
has been differently thought of. Lord Shaftsbury says, that an 
expectation so miraculous must take off all inferior dependencies, 
and that all other affections, in comparison of this, will be slightly 
regarded. The Epicureans were persuaded that the doctrine was 
hurtful, in so far as it interfered with present pleasure, by inducing 
an expectation of future pleasure or pain; and Hobbes most daringly 
asserts that both God and the soul are mere bug-bears, set up to 
terrify the people, and as destitute of reality as the old hat, doublet, 
and crooked stick, set up among corn to frighten birds. Bishop 
Warburton, on the other hand, was so much convinced of the 
efficacy of the doctrine, as a legislative sanction, that he thought 
the want of its distinct announcement in the laws of Moses, was an 
unanswerable proof of their divine origin: and, to establish this 
opinion, he wrote his “ Divine legation of Moses Demonstrated,” 
a work containing more ingenuity, more learning, and more of 
the hardihood of paradox, and bold assertion, than any other 
book in the English language. It has served one good purpose ; 
it has brought into a narrow compass the chief opinions held on 
the subject by the ancients. The sceptical Bayle was of opinion, 
that the whole doctrine of the soul’s immortality was an inven- 
tion of the magistrates to overawe the people. The absurdity of 
this opinion, however, is at once evident. But the subject is as 
mysterious as it is important; and we have the confession of both 
divines, philosophers, ancient and modern, that it is next to impos- 
sible to arrive at any thing like a satisfactory conclusion, from the 
closest unassisted reasonings or the most extensive induction. It 
is one of those things of God; says Bishop Horne, in his discourses, 
which the natural man never can know or discern. It is a thing, 
says the profound Pascal, which I shall not attempt to prove by 
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natural reasons, because I think myself unable to produce any such 
as will convince. Although, however, this is a general sentiment, 
and we think a correct one, yet it is by no means universal, for 
the very contrary has been maintained by authors of no mean 
name. Sherlock, in his Discourses on Death, says, there 1s so strong 
a sense of immortality imprinted on our natures, that very few can 
deliver themselves from the fears of another world ; and this he 
thinks sufficient proof, and makes no farther inquiry. Addison 
thought it a matter of very easy proof, and has a pretty and 
poetical argument, drawn from the increasing improvement of the 
mind, but forgetting the fact—the undeniable fact, that man, the 
longer he lives after a certajn age, becomes the feebler both in mind 
and body, and lives in a second childishnesg and mere oblivion, 
‘‘ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing ;” 


and when an old man does happen to retain his faculties beyond 


_ the expected period of their decay, he is talked of as a prodigy—as 


a miracle : whereas on Addison’s view, which, perhaps, his high 
authority has made very generally believed, we ought to see, not a 
solitary case, but every individual increasing in strengthening the 
mind the older he lives; which is notoriously not the fact,—and 
solitary instances will not do to reason from. It will not do to say, 
with Prudentius, that when the body becomes enfeebled the mind 
is purged of sensuality, and grows strong; for it is notso. Our 
author, however, exerts all his ingenuity to support the argument 
of Addison, and we shall give the readeran opportunity of judging 
of the value of his remarks, by quoting them: 


‘ But let it be granted, that the objection urged against Addison’s ce- 
lebrated argument either weakens or destroys its validity, if restricted to 
mental improvement, or the advancement of intellectual capacity ; there is 
a fact, to which the reasoning may be unexceptionably and forcibly ex- 
tended. For be it remembered, that man possesses qualaien and capacities 
of a higher order, than those, which are merely perceptive and intellectual, 
and to which the latter must be regarded as only subservient and secondary. 
To these the argument appears to be strictly applicable, and to carry with 
it considerable weight. Our mental energies, it is confessed, are very 
generally impaired as the body decays; but our moral susceptibilities and 
powers suffer no declension by age; but, on the contrary, continue in full 
vigor, to the close of a lengthened existence. Our devotional feelings are 
improved by years. It is when the fever of passion subsides, the fascina- 
tions of pleasure are past, and the vanities of life cease to interest, that the 
soul, as if emancipated from the dominion of sense, fixes its desires and 
hopes on sublimer objects, and delights to commune with the adorable 
Author of its being. It is then, that piety warms the heart, with a purer, 
if not more ardent, flame. It is then, man feels it to be his highest happi- 
ness to contemplate the works and ways of God, to review with gratitude 
the numerous testimonies of His parental care in a long period of years past, 
and to repose with humble confidence in His favour and protection, in 
what remains of years tocome. While engaged in the pursuits of active 
life, the milder affections of our nature are checked bv the jealousies, the 
rivalries, the contentions, and wrongs, to which the best of men are liable; 
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age withdraws us from the agitations of the world; the turbulent passions 
are less frequent!y excited; and our disposition to cherish the peaceable 
and benevolent affections of our nature is progressively strengthened. Ex- 
perience, also, has taught us, wherein true enjoyment consists. It is thus 
we learn, that true knowledge is wisdom, that wisdom is virtue, and virtue 
happiness. Age may blunt our perceptions, impair our memory, subdue 
the imagination, and weaken the understanding; but it opposes no bar to 
our improvement in virtue. To the pious and benevolent affections of our 
nature, which are the brightest ornaments of human character, and perma- 
nent sources of the purest gratification, the decay of our corporeal frame 
prescribes no limit. We find the love of the husband, the affection of the 
parent, the sympathy of the friend, gratitude to benefactors, placability to 
enemies, and charity towards all men, displaying themselves in the extre- 
mity of age, as powerfully, as in earlier years. 

‘ Now, it is not knowledge, but piety and virtue, which are the chief 
ends of man; and in these we seem susceptible of indefinite improvement. 
And it is a fact, worthy of our attention, and bearing closely on the present 
argument, that, while animal appetite is palled by indulgence, and ceases 
entirely, when itsend is answered, the pious and benevolent affections are 
never satiated; the delights accompanying them never cloy; they seem 
intended to be immortal. If these affections, then, suffer no decay with 
the corporeal infirmities of years, and the declension of our intellectual 
powers, but, on the contrary, seem capable of increasing refinement; it 
would appear a probable conclusion, that they would not have been ren- 
dered susceptible of attaining higher perfection, if this were to be the only 
theatre for their exercise. ‘‘ Love never faileth; but whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall become unnecessary, whether there be languages, they 
shall cease, whether there be the knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 

‘ The argument then, as applied to our capacity for advancing in piety 
and virtue, which are man’s noblest ornaments, and highest happiness, 
leads us to hope, that this capacity has not been given to us in vain.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 483—486. 

Though we are clearly of opinion that the Scripture promise 
is the strongest evidence for the immortality of the soul; yet we 
must confess that Dr. Crombie has put the conjectural evidence 
in a clearer point of view than we have ever before met with, and 
if we could have spared room, we should have willingly gone into 
the question at some length. We must rest contented with the 
following extract. 

‘I perceive in the constitution of nature, the most impressive displays 
of wisdom and goodness, in the adaptation of causes to effects. I find 
every thing suited to its purpose: and though my ignorance might, in a few 
instances, tempt me to conclude differently, 1 have the strongest reason 
for believing, that nothing is useless. Mutual aptitudes pervade the whole. 
In the animal creation, particularly, we observe the same congruities of 
relation. Every organ is accommodated to its function ; every appetite is 
adapted to its purpose, and provided with its gratification. No desire is 
created in vain; nothing is superfluous, nothing defective. Can I believe, 
then, that man, the highest of animated beings on this globe, is to be an 
exception to this general ordination of his Maker? That he is the only 
creature on earth, in whom these perfect adjustments do not exist, and in 
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whose condition they were never intended toexist? That the good and wise 
Author of his being, has given him a notion of an eternity, in which he is to 
have no share, an idea of a futurity, whichis never to be his, a desire of 
immortality oaly to be disappointed, a hope of an hereafter, never to be 
realized? While I perceive every other animal adapted to its sphere, its-de- 
sires confined to its present existence, having no notion of any condition 
higher than its own, satisfied with its lot, its appetites, and its gratifications 
being mutually adjusted, and at the same time observe the inadequacy of 
man’s enjoyments to his capacities and desires, I find it impossible to ac- 
count for this extraordinary exception to the general economy, without 
either impeaching the consistency of the Divine Being, or concluding that 
the exception is only temporary, and that another destiny awaits us. 

‘In the constitution also of that mind, which the Deity has given me, 
and in the ordinary course of His moral government, I find a rule prescribed 
for the general regulation of my conduct. Can I then believe, that for my 
conformity to a law, which He wills me to obey, aconformity, which may 
be opposed to my immediate interest, He will subject me to suffering, 
without recompence, and without hope? And, if the price of obedience is 
the deprivation of life, where isthe reward? Is he who reveres his Maker, 
and loves his neighbour, to share the same fate with him, who neither fears 
God, nor regards man? Is justice an empty name? Or if I regard this 
attribute as a modification of His benevolence, can I believe, that wisdom 
can display foliy, goodness wantonly inflict suffering, or omnipotence not 
effect, what benevolence and wisdom may direct? If 1 can believe this, I 
may assent to any absurdity. No. If manis doomed to suffer either 
here, or hereafter, the benevolence of the Deity, gives me reason to believe 
that he will not suffer in vain. ‘‘ God is good; and His tender mercies 
are over all His works.” In His adorable attributes, then, I rest my hopes, 
firmly persuaded, that, however incomprehensible to me may be the means, 
He, who at first gave me life, is able to restore it, when death shall have 
dissolved my connection with the present world. 

‘ These, then, are the grounds of my expectation of another state of 
being, when we shall be delivered from the imperfections and evils insepa- 
rable from mortality, and fitted for a more intimate communion with our 
Makei; when it will be our occupation and delight to contemplate with 
improving faculties His stupendous works, and to adore with reverence 
His transcendent perfections: when we shall be re-united to those, whom 
we loved on earth, and join with them, and every human being, of every 
nation and every language, whatever sufferings here or hereafter some, 
for their correction, may previously undergo, in the sublime offices of devo- 
tion to our Creator and Benefactor, through the never ending revolutions 
of eternity. Blessed state, whence every malignant passion is excluded, 
and where peace, harmony, and felicity for ever dwell! Happy is the man, 
who can oppose to the pains and sorrows of his present condition the ani- 
mating hope of a glorious immortality, when this clouded scene shall have 
for ever closed. But, O happy, happy, thrice happy, is the Christian, who 
feels the full assurance, that death is only the gate to everlasting life, and 
to a state of enjoyment, “* which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive.”’—vol. ii. pp. 606—610. 


We firmly assent to all this ; but upon the whole, though we 
have perused the work with considerable interest, we think Dr. 
Crombie is a much better philologist than a metaphysician. 











Art. 1V.— Principles of Natural Philpsophy; or, a New Theory of 
Physics, founded on Gravitation, and applied in explaining the general 
Properties of Matter, the Phenomena of Chemistry, Electricity. 
Galvanism, Magnetism, and Electro-Magnetism. By Thomas Exley, 
A.M., Associate of the Bristol Philosophical and Literary Society. 
pp- 478. 8yo. [with Plates.] London: Longman and Co, 1829. 


Tuis is an exceedingly ingenious attempt to extend the Newtonian 
enn of attraction and gravitation, to explain several classes of 
a enomena hitherto pcos ao to depend upon other principles. 

he author, therefore, though in some instances he appears fan- 
ciful and paradoxical, appeals throughout to observation and 
experiment, from which-alone, indeed, we can collect the history of 
Nature, or describe her phenomena. By the principles of geometry 
and mechanics, which he manages with much skill, he carries on 
an analysis from the phenomena to the powers or causes that pro- 
duce them ; and, with laudable caution, satisfies himself that his 
foundations are well laid, and that the superstructure which he 
raises upon them is secure. 

The first views which philosophers had of natufe, were no better 
(sometimes worse) than those of the vulgar, being nothing more 
than the immediate suggestions of sense, without extended reasonings 
or accuracy of research. But, by comparing these together, 
examining the nature of the senses themselves, correcting and 
assisting them; and, by a just application of geometrical and me- 
chanical principles, the scheme of nature soon appears very different 
to a philosopher, from that which is presented toa vulgar eye. At 
first sight, the surface of the earth appears of an unbounded extent, 
and of a most irregular form, while all the rest of the universe, the 
clouds, meteors, moon, sun, and stars, appear in one concave sur- 
face bent towards the earth. This was the opinion concerning the 
system that most commonly prevailed at first, while their imagin- 
ation, uninfluenced by such prejudices, made men fancy that they 
saw and heard things impossible. Thus the Roman poet represents 
their army, when in Portugal, (the western boundary of the great 
continent) as hearing the sun enter, with a hissing noise, into the 
ocean. 

‘“‘ Audiit Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem.”—Lucan. 


While other travellers have talked of a vast cavity in the most 
remote parts of the east, from whence the sun was heard to issue, 
every morning, with an insufferable noise. But philosophers soon 
discovered that the earth was not of an unbounded extent, but of a 
globular form; and that the meteors, planets, and stars, were not 
confined to one concave surface, but dispersed, in space, at very 
different distances ; that their real magnitudes and motions are 
very different from their apparent ones, ‘and are not to be deduced 
from the appearances in any one place, but from views taken from 
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divers points of sight, compared together by geometrical prin- 
ciples. 

But we have the plainest and most simple proof of the globular 
figure of the earth, from that of its shadow projected on the moon 
in a lunar eclipse. For this shadow being always bounded by an 
are of a circle, it follows that the earth which projects it, is of a 
spherical figure. If there was any remarkable angle, or very con- 
siderable irregular protuberance on the earth, it would, ou some 
occasion or other, appear by the shadow. The mountains, indeed, 
are irregularities on the surface of the earth, but they bear so small 
a proportion to its vast bulk, that they make no se eae upon 
its shadow. There is, likewise, a gradual rising from the shore 
towards the inland parts of the great continent, as in Europe, from 
the shores of the ocean, the Mediterranean, and Euxine sea towards 
Switzerland ; but this gradual rising is small, and has little effect 
on the figure of the earth. If it was considerable, it would carry 
the inland parts too high in the atmosphere, but it is sufficient for 
giving a course to the rivers, and preserving the beautiful circulation 
of water, so necessary to the good condition of this globe ; and the 
extent of the continents has been probably contrived with a view to 
this great purpose. Upon the whole then, contrary to vulgar 
opinion, the earth is evidently globular, though not an exact sphere, 
and, if seen at a distance, would appear to us as the sun and moon ; 
that is, always terminated by a circular figure, unless this distance 
was so great as to make it appear like Venus or Mars; when, in 
consequence of the contraction of the apparent diameter, the whole 
surface would appear to be crowded in one point, and the Alps, 
Pyrennees, and even the distant Cordilleras, or Himalayas, would 
reficct undistinguished rays. At such distances its figure could not 
be discerned by sense, unless it was assisted by a telescope or some 
equivalent instrument. 

The ocean, which covers a great part of the surface of the earth, 
is more accurately globular than the solid parts; and it is manifest 
that this arises from the gravitation of its parts towards the earth, 
acting in right lines, perpendicular to its surface. For if its direc- 
tion form an acute angle with the surface, the fluid water would 
necessarily move towards that side, and could not be in equilibrio, 
till the direction of gravity became perpendicular to the surface 
everywhere, so as to give no inclination to the fluid to move towards 
either side. The perpendiculars to a spherical surface, meet all in 
the centre of the sphere. Therefore, since the earth is nearly a 
sphere, the direction of the gravity is nearly towards its centre ; not 
as if there was really any virtue or charm in the point called the 
centre, by which it attracted bodies, but because this is the result 
of the gravitation of bodies towards all the parts of which the earth 
consists. The direction of gravity is not any one fixed or deter- 
mined one, as the vulgar are apt to imagine; nor is there any 
occasion for pillars or instruments of any kind, to support the 
earth ; that direction being always downwards, which is towards 
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the centre, or, (to speak more accurately) which is perpendicular 
to the fluid surface or level, on the concave side, and that direction 
being upwards which lies in a perpendicular to the surface, on the 
convex side. Was the earth all fluid, all the surface would be of 
one level, and no one part would have a pre-eminence above the 
rest in this respect, il bodies would be sustained by the earth, 

ually round all its surface, with equal firmness and security. 
Thus there is no difficulty in conceiving there are Antipodes ; and 
it appears equally absurd, that bodies should fall off from any other 
part of the earth, as that they should rise here into the air. 

This principle of gravity extends to all bodies around the earth. 
For the gravity of the air being established beyond all dispute, by 
the celebrated experiments of Galileo and Torricelli, and many of 
the same kind, it easily appears that all terrestrial bodies whatso- 
ever, are heavy or gravitate towards the earth; and that the 
apparent levity of some of them proceeds from the greater gravity 
of the ambient air, which makes them rise upwards for the same 
reason that cork rises in water, and lead in quicksilver; or from 
their being carried off by some medium entangled in its parts. 
The gravity of terrestrial bodies must the rather be allowed to be 
universal, because, by the most accurate experiments, it is always 
found to observe the same proportion as their quantities of matter, 
and not to depend on the figure or bulk of bodies, or the contexture 
of their parts, but always to measure their quantity of matter, and 
to be measured by it ; only abstracting from the influence of the 
medium in which they swim, for gravity always generates the same 
velocity, in bodies of all sorts, in the same time; therefore, it must 
act equally on equal 8 pee of matter, and on a greater portion 
with a force proportionally greater. The direction of this power is 
nearly hates 2 the centre of the earth, for, at present, we abstract 
from the variation of its figure from that of a perfect sphere, arising 
from its motion on its axis. The force of this power is such, that it 
carries all bodies downwards about 154 feet, Paris measure, in a 
second of time. This is the result of accurate experiments: eve 
body would feel just so much, if it descended freely in the plum 
line, or perpendicular to the horizon, and met with no resistance 
from the air or ambient medium. When a body is projected in a 
right line that is not perpendicular to the horizon, it moves in a 
curve, but so as to fall always below the point in the line of pro- 
jection, which is directly over it, as much as it would have fallen 

y descending freely in the perpendicular in the same time, pro- 
vided we suppose gravity to act in parallel lines, as was usual before 
Sir Isaac Neves found it necessary to consider this subject more 
accurately, and which may be admitted, without any visible error, 
in such motions as our enquiries are able to produce. 

Such is Sir Isaac Newton’s account of the isaias of gravitation, 
which we have deemed it expedient to give, before examining 
the New Theory of Mr. Exley, that cannot be denied to be ex- 
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ceedingly ingenious, and, besides, possessing in no common degree 
the rare merit of perspicuity and simplicity. It is ae 
Sir Isaac Newton and his disciples, that the attraction by whic 
the particles or atoms of bodies adhere cy, we observes a dif- 
ferent law from that which regulates the distant bodies of the 
universe, and decreases at a greater rate than directly as the quan- 
tity of matter, and reciprocally as the square of the distance. 
( Newton’s Principia, i. 85, &c.) Our author flatters himself that he 
detected a mistake in this beautiful theorem, which, it may be 
remarked, requires the attractive forces to be directed to every point 
of the sphere; for every point of a body, even by Newton’s own 
showing, there are not atoms situated, since he admits that the 
most dense bodies contain more vacuity than solid parts ; hence 
the proposition will not apply in nature when rigidly considered ; 
and it is surprising that the penetrating genius of our great and 
distinguished philosopher, did not perceive this discrepancy. If we 
only admit a small distance to exist between the atoms of bodies, 
a particle may be placed among them in such a position that it 
shall be attracted by its contiguous particle, with a force indefi- 
nitely greater than it is attracted. by all the other particles of the 
body put together—that is, assuming the Newtonian hypothesis 
generally, that the forces vary as the square of the distance. Ac- 
cording to the seventy-fourth proposition of the Principia, it is not 
requisite that the forces should be directed to every point of the 
body, it being sufficient for the several attracting points to be 
arranged symmetrically ; and hence this proposition will hold good 
in nature. Proceeding upon these ingenious views, Mr. Exley 
explains them more in detail, thus :— 


‘It has been said, that the attraction of cohesion, at a small increase of 
distance, is changed into repulsion; thus when a piece of glass is broken, 
and we attempt to replace the fragments, there is a repulsion, and the 
parts cannot be again forced so near together as they were before the frac- 
ture, the parts being now removed into the sphere of each other’s repul- 
sion. But here, again, we ought to observe, that the surface and pores 
of glass and other bodies are replete with a fine elastic fluid, which, by 
attraction, adheres to those parts of the corpuscles to which it can gain 
access ; and as soon as the glass, or other body, is broken, the particles of 
this elastic fluid diffuse themselves by their mutual repulsion over the 
surfaces exposed by the fracture, as will be more fully explained in its 
place; and these atoms of ethereal matter so diffused by their repulsive 
forces, will prevent the reunion. Various kinds of attraction have been 
supposed to exist, but every kind, not excepting electrical and magnetical 
attractions, may be explained without having recourse to any attraction 
but that of universal gravitation, affecting every atom of matter of every 
sort after the same manner, and according to the law above mentioned. 
Many opinions have also been entertained respecting these powers, espe- 
cially repulsion; some philosophers are persuaded that the atoms of mat- 
ter have several spheres of repulsion and attraction, succeeding gach 
other alternately ; others have supposed that repulsion acts between the 
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atoms of matter at sensible distances; and others, again, conclude that 
caloric is the sole cause of repulsion. Caloric has been considered as the 
only agent in repulsion at minute distances; it has been called “ the 
repulsive power, which constantly acts in opposition to the power of at- 
traction, on chemical affinity.”—Parke’s Chem. Catechism, p. 88. 

‘Some have considered the law of repulsion as unknown; others state 
that it varies inversely as the square of the distance; and others, that at 
the least, in some cases, it varies inversely as the distance. It is now 
generally admitted, that repulsion is as universal as attraction. 

‘ Without this power, elastic bodies could not recover the figure and 
state which they had before compression. Its action must be perpetuated 
between every two atoms of matter, otherwise they would adhere insepa- 
rably in complete contact ; for so minute are the smallest parts of matter 
known to be, that the attraction between them, if in contact, would be in- 
definitely great. It cannot, however, be shown that repulsion varies by 
any other law than that of the square of the distance inversely. It is, 
indeed, ascertained by careful experiment, that when dry air and other 
gases are gradually compressed, their densities vary as the compressing 
force, and from this it has been inferred, that the repulsive power of the 
atoms of gases varies inversely in the simple ratio of the distance of the 
atoms. This inference rests on the supposition that all the repelling 
atoms continue in the compressed gas, and without this, it cannot be 
true.’—p. xiv. 


The fact is certain, that during the compression, a considerable 
quantity of gas escapes; and as this is admitted by all to be 
strongly repulsive, it must follow, Mr. Exley thinks, that the re- 
pulsive force of the atoms of gas increases inversely as some higher 
power than that of the simple distance, probably as that of the 
square of the distance inversely: in short, according to the same 
law, which regulates the force of attraction. But, although attrac- 
tion is known to act, at least to the utmost boundaries of the solar 
system, and, it may be, to an indefinite distance beyond those 
boundaries, we have no instance of the repulsion of matter at sen- 
sible distances. The electrical and magnetical repulsions might, 
perhaps, be supposed to furnish instances of the operation of this 
force at considerable distances; but Mr. Exley thinks that these 
distant repulsions are only apparent, and may more naturally and 
clearly be explained by the operation of repulsion at insensible dis- 
tances; and in the same way he accounts for the apparent repul- 
sion between two balls on the surface of a liquid. The following 
extract is our author’s explanation of the latter in detail :— 


‘PHENOMENON 22.—When two small balls, or other bodies, float on a 
liquid which adheres to them both, when placed at a small distance, they 
will approach each other with an apparent attraction, and with an increas- 
ing velocity. 

‘ Exp.—Since the liquid rises on every side of both the balls, there 
will be more liquid elevated in the part between them, than on either side ; 
hence the liquid, to produce the equilibrium, will flow towards that place 
from which the most liquid has been raised, and carry the balls with it, 
making them approach with an increasing velocity. This attraction is 
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therefore only apparent; the true cause being the action between the 
bodies and the liquid, in the place of nearest contact. 

‘Pu. 23.—The same apparent attraction takes place, when the liquid 
does not adhere to either of the bodies. 

‘ Exp.—Here there is a depression of the liquid on all sides, so that it 
is more depressed between the bodies than on other parts, and the liquid of 
the vessel, flowing towards the part where most has been removed, will, in 
this case also, force the balls in with it towards each other with an ac- 
celerated motion. 

‘Pu. 24.—When the liquid adheres to one of the bodies, but not to the 
other, there is an apparent repulsion. 

‘ Exp.—Here the liquid is raised on one ball and depressed on the 
other. Now, the liquid depressed on the part between them, on the one 
ball, rises on the interior of the other; hence there is not so much liquid 
displaced by the depression and elevation between them, as there is on 
each of the opposite sides; and hence the liquid will flow from the parts 
between them towards both the opposite sides, and carry the balls from 
each other, producing an apparent repulsion. . 

‘Scu.--From the three preceding explanations, it follows that the ap- 
parent attraction and repulsion of floating bodies, depends on the contigu- 
ous attractions and repulsions between the liquid and solid bodies. 

‘Pu. 28.—When the liquid is gently withdrawn, by evaporation, the 
particles of the solid will generally unite in regular forms, called crystals. 

‘ Exp.—When the solid is a compound body, that is, a body consisting 
of particles formed by the union of different atoms, the attractions of these 
particles will be greater on one side than on another, and will therefore 
possess a kind of polarity, and hence, when at liberty, they will take a 
symmetrical arrangement, as is shown in the freezing of water; and when 
the formation of the solid is commenced, a particular manner of increase 
will be promoted by the extension of ethereal matter more at the angular 
points than at the edges, and more on the edges than on the flat surfaces ; 
this last will be the chief cause of crystallization in the case of simple 


bodies; and hence, with these, it is not so common as in compound 
bodies.’—p. 97. . 


~ There are two theories or eae of the phenomena of elec- 
ae eager have long divided the scientific world, one by Dr. 
i 


Franklin, afterwards improved by Epinus and Cavendish, and an- 
other by M. Du Fay, afterwards improved by M. Coulomb. 
According to the first theory, there is one distinct electric fluid, 
of such a nature that its particles mutually repel one another, even 
at sensible distances ; that its particles attract those of all other 
bodies, and are mutually attracted by them, at sensible distances ; 
that the attraction of one of two electrical bodies, and the fluid of 
the other, when both are in their natural state, is equal to the 
mutual repulsion of fluids, meaning of the fluid of one body upon 
that of the other ; that the same attraction of the first body on the 
fluid of the second, is equal to the attraction of the second body on 
the fluid of the first; that the particles 6f the two bodies, imbued 
with electricity, repel each other, so that, when in their natural 
state, the sum of the attractions of each body on the fluid of the 
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other, is equal to the sum of the repulsions of two portions of fluid, 
and of the particles of the two bodies. 

According to the other theory, there are two electric fluids, the 
Vitreous and the resinous, of such a nature, that the particles of 
the same fluid mutually repel one another, at sensible distances ; 
that the two different fluids attract each other at a considerable 
distance ; that the particles of each fluid are attracted by those of 
all bodies ; that if two bodies be in their natural state, the vitreous 
fluid of the one attracts the resinous of the other, as much as the 
resinous fluid of the first repels it ; and again, in like manner, the 
resinous fluid of the first attracts the vitreous fluid of the second as 
much as the vitreous fluid of the first repels the vitreuus of the 
Second. 

Mr. Exley thinks, with justice, that there is a great. want of 
simplicity in the supposition of two fluids with such similar and, at 
the same time, opposite qualities ; and urges against Dr. Franklin’s 
the fatal objection, that it requires that the particles of distant 
bodies should act on each other by repulsion. The author considers 
the ethereal matter of electricity to be subject to the same law as 
other matter, and he discards repulsion at sensible distances. 

According to the theory of Franklin, the following is a sketch of 
the nature of galvanism. When two discs of iron and silver are 
brought into contact, and at the same time held by means of some 
body which does not conduct electricity, upon separating them, 
and trying them severally by the electrometer, the iron is found to 
be in a plus, and the silver ina minus state. The same takes 
place when two discs of tin and gold, or zinc and copper, are used 
for the experiment. The fact, indeed, is general, when applied to 
metals, no two of which can be brought into contact without being 
brought into different states of electricity. Advantage has been 
taken of this circumstance to construct an apparatus of great power 
for promoting chemical decomposition, which according to variations 
in its construction has been called the voltaic pile, the galvanic 
trough, or the circle of cups. As the principle upon which they 
act is the same, if we understand correctly the theory of the action 
in one of these, we shall understand it in the others. 

One form of the trough is to fix in a wooden or porcelain box a 
number of plates, each composed of two plates cemented, or rather 
soldered, together. These two plates must be of different metals, 
such as iron and lead, tin and silver, or what is most common, zinc 
and copper. As these plates are fixed in the trough at some little 
distance from one another, cells are formed, heated by the plates 
on the one hand, and the sides of the trough on the other. Into 
these cells a fluid is poured, such as nitric acid in weak solution, or 
any of the neutral salts dissolved in water. The fluid is for the 
purpose of promoting the action or the evolution of the electricity of 


the plates, or, as it is usually termed, galvanism: This it is supposed 
to do in the following manner : 
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Say, that into the cell of a trough, constructed with plates of 
zinc and copper, a quantity of nitric acid, diluted with water, is 
poured ; we know by experience, that the action of the acid on the 
zinc is more powerful than its action on the copper, the latter of 
which it will but slightly affect in a state of dilution. In conse- 
quence of this, the copper will remain nearly in the state in which 
it was previous to the pouring in of the acid. But the zinc will be 
acted upon in a considerable degree. The oxygen of the acid will, 
in the first place, combine with the particles of the zinc on the sur- 
face of contact, and set free the azote in form of gas; the oxygen 
of the water of solution will also, in a small proportion, combine 
with the zinc, and set free hydrogen, which will escape in gas. 
An oxide of zinc will therefore be formed on the inner surface of 
the plate. Now it is found, that during this change a quantity of 
electricity is evolved, and retained in the cell. We do not, indeed, 
conceive that the electricity is actually generated by this chemical 
action, but that it is merely accumulated and made sensible by 
means of the electrometer. 

The truth is, that the zinc is actually in a plus state by its con- 
tact with the copper, previous to the action of the acid altogether. 
The acid, by evolving the electricity thus accumulated, renders it 
the more easily transferable to the next cell, and so on through all 
the cells of the trough. The acid, then, not only evolves the elec- 
tricity of the zinc, which has become plus by its contact with copper, 
but serves as the conducting medium of transference. The same 
action takes place in every individual cell of the whole trough, and 
the accumulation of the electricity goes on so far as the capacity of 
the cells will contain it. 

When experiments are to be made with the trough, a communi- 
cation must be made between the end of the trough where the 
accumulation has been made, and the end where there isa deficienc 
arising from this very accumulation. The copper end of the crongh 
is thus found to be in a minus state, and the zinc plus, the latter 
having received its superabundance from the former. When, 
therefore, a communication between the two ends is made by means 
of a metallic rod or wire, the accumulated electricity will rush 
along it, in order to fill up the vacuum, or rather deficiency, and to 
restore equilibrium. Heat will, of course, be produced, and light 
will be perceived, as in other electrical discharges. 

When a communication is made between two plates or cells 
equally distant in any part of the trough, the shock will be of the 
same ——— as in cells of the same dimensions the difference is a 
simple arithmetical progression, and may be expressed by the series 
of natural numbers, |, 2,3, 4, &c., and, in short, is a constant 
mathematical quantity. Beyond a certain extent, however, this 
series Cannot increase, as the cells can only retain a certain quan- 
tity of accumulated electricity, and when this quantity is in excess, 
it travels back and is distributed through every cell in the arrange- 
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ment. It follows, that if the cells were increased to a certain num- 
ber, to be ascertained by experiment, an equilibrium would take 
place, and no effect could be produced by wires from the several 
ends of the trough. 

Mr. Exley’s account of these phenomena is exceedingly perspi- 
cuous and correct, and, though somewhat brief, it is the best ex- 
position of the science which could be put into the hands of a 
student. So far as his theoretical views are concerned, it is impos- 
sible to deny that they are no less ingenious than plausible, though 
we are not quite prepared to coincide with all his statements, with- 
out investigating them with more minuteness than we can spare 
room for in this article. 

There is one subject which we cannot well pass over, inasmuch as 
it is usually looked upon as one of the fundamental postulates in 
philosophy. We refer to the doctrine of atoms, upon which the 
author perhaps deals more in conjectural theory than he usually 
does, but with a cast of originality at the same time, with which we 
were not a little pleased. it is neither impossible nor improbable, 
that the solid materials of the universe may be composed of very 
small bodies, impenetrably hard, and of a certain shape, round, 
angular, or amorphous ; but that such corpuscles, or atoms, really 
exist, has never been proved, and perhaps never will. Amidst this 
uncertainty about fact, we may submit the following remarks of the 
author to the reader’s attention :— 


‘It may be asked, are we absolutely to exclude solid atoms? I confess 
I can find no use for them. It is true, Sir Isaac Newton thought that the 
atoms of matter consisted of minute solids, as appears from the following 
beautiful paragraph, taken from the closing part of his incomparable 
Treatise on Optics :— 

«* All these things being considered, it seems propable to me, that God 
in the beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, move- 
able particles, of such sizes and figures, and with such other properties, 
and in such proportion to space as most conduced to the end for which he 
formed them; and that these primitive particles, being solids, are incom- 
parably harder than any porous bodies compounded of them, even so very 
hard as never to wear or break in pieces: no ordinary power being able to 
divide what God himself made one in the first creation. While the par- 
ticles continue entire, they may compose bodies of one and the same na- 
ture and texture in all ages; ,but should they wear away or break in 
pieces, the nature of things depending on them would be changed. 

«« Water and earth composed of old worn particles and fragments of 
particles, would not be of the same nature and texture now with water and 
earth composed of entire particles in the beginning. 

‘* And, therefore that nature may be lasting, the changes of corporeal 
things are to be placed only in the various separations and new associa- 
tions and motions of these permanent particles ; compounded bodies being 
apt to break, not in the midst of solid particles, but where those particles 
are laid together, and only touch in a few points.” 

‘ The atoms of matter constituted, as in the theory now proposed, possess 
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all the individuality, indivisibility, and indestructibility, which the learned 
and illustrious Newton ascribes to his small solids, and may answer all 
the ends he has mentioned; the central points, indeed, will be utterly 
impenetrable by each other, since the repulsion there is infinite; and, if 
at those centres we suppose small solids to be placed, they can answer 
no further end than is accomplished by this immensely great repulsive 
force ; for, from what we know of matter, we must suppose them to be 
indefinitely small, if we introduce such solids, and hence they will occupy 
the place where the repulsion is made indefinitely great; such solids 
would be found only an obstacle, and an incumbrance to the free action 
of matter: since, however small we imagine them to be, their magnitude 
will be infinite if compared with a mathematical point, the centre of an 
atom, which is devoid altogether of magnitude. It may be added, that if 
any reader wish to retain these solids at the centres of the atoms, it will 
not materially affect the conclusions, provided he allows us to trace them 
as small as we please; anc so much, if he intend to philosophise, he must 
grant, whatever course he may determine to pursue.’—p. 21. 


As a sequel to these remarks, we add the author’s first postulate 
and the ingenious note which he has appended to it. 


‘ Postulate I.—Let it be granted that an atom of matter consists of an 
indefinitely small sphere of repulsion, which is the central part of an inde- 
finitely extended concentric sphere of attraction, and that its force on the 
centres of other atoms everywhere within the compass of its action, varies 
inversely as the square of its distance from the centre being attractive 
at all points beyond the sphere of repulsion, and repulsive at all points 
within that sphere. 

‘Should an objection to this postulate be raised, on the ground that 
force cannot act unless it has something to act upon, the objector should 
notice that no such supposition is here made; a force is supposed to act 
not against nothing, but against another force. We know nothing of 
force as acting on matter, more than of its effects in changing the state of 
that matter. Hence, we only know it in the action of one power against 
another; now, if equal powers act in all opposite directions from a given 
point, there will be au equilibrium on all sides. Therefore, the notion 
which this postulate gives of an atom of mutter, is not a force acting 

against nothing, but a balance of forces on every side of a central point, 
and this is all we can understand of it, whatever substratum we may ima- 
gine to exist, for it is nothing but mere hypothesis, the effect of imagina- 
tion, and a vulgar notion, to judge that there is a minute, solid, impene- 
trable mass necessary to constitute an atom of matter on which forces act. 
I am aware that this notion has been admitted by philosophers of the first 
rank ; but we know nothing of such little solids, we have never seen them, 
nor felt them, nor perceived them by any one of the senses; if they do 
exist at all, we have not been affected by them, but only by the forces of 
repulsion and attraction, directed, in one case, from them, and, in the 
other, towards them. If any one, however, wish to retain these solids, ke 
has my hearty consent and sanction; this theory will suffer nothing by 
the concession, only he must necessarily admit, that they are incompre- 
hensibly small, and he must grant, also, as much as the two postulates 
require, in respect to the existence of attraction and repulsion of every 
atom of matter; or, if not, he must give up all pretensions to philosophy. 
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There appears, in fact, to be no use whatever for these intinitely small 
solids, and it is on this ground that I discard this ideal substratum, The 
centres of atoms, as described by this postulate, are, strictly, speaking, the 
solid parts; for the whole force of the atom is at this point concentrated, 
and is, therefore, infinitely greater than at any point in the surface of an 
imaginary sphere, described about the same centre of the atom at any 
finite distance. 

‘In order to assist the mind in forming a correct idea of this postulate, 
take two small spheres, as two marbles, or two beads,-and imagine, that if 
the centre of one of these were placed within the surface of the other, it 
would be repelled by that other atom ; but while its centre remains with- 
out the surface of the other, it will be attracted; and that, whether it is 
attracted or repelled, the force is always greater in the ratio of the square 
of the diminished distance; and by the help of these symbols you may 
depict in your minds the nature of the atoms of matter. Every Newtonian 
consents to all that is difficult in this postulate, the only difference is, that 
here the forces are considered as constituting the essence of matter, while 
otherwise it may be conceived as only an appendage. 


‘No one, admitting the first postulate, will withhold his consent from 
the-second. Let the two marbles, used above to illustrate the constitution 
of atoms, be of unequal magnitude, then they would represent two different 
kinds of atoms, even if the force of each were the same at a given distance 
from the centre ; but this difference remaining, the force of the smaller, 
which is the symbol for the atom having the less sphere of repulsion, may 
be either greater or less than that of the other. Also, two atoms whose 
spheres of repulsion may be equal, may yet be very unequal in force ; 
hence very great differences will arise, sufficient to account for the great 
varieties in bodies. 


‘ These differences will authorise the thirty-second definition, which pre- 
sents a chasm between the common and the more subtile sorts of matter as 
is indicated in all natural operations. Probably the absolute force of an 
atom of ethereal matter is millions of times less than that of an atom of 
tenacious matter, while yet the sphere of repulsion of the former may be 
either greater or less than that of the latter. Notwithstanding this great 
difference in the absolute forces of the atoms of these two classes of matter, 
yet an ethereal atom will adhere to a tenacious one with somewhat more 
than half the force by which two tenacious ones would adhere. For 
example, suppose the force of the ethereal atom to be a million times less 
than that of the tenacious one, which we will suppose is equal to that of 
one grain at the surface of the sphere of repulsion, then two such tena- 
cious atoms would adhere with the force of two grains, and the ethereal 
would adhere to the tenacious atom with the force of one grain and the 
one-millionth part of a grain, that is, with a little more than half the fer- 
mer force. Hence a tenacious atom will, by its constituent forces, retain 
on its surface an immense number of ethereal atoms, as an atmospherule, 
if they be presented to its influence; for, because of their small force their 
centres will, by the action of the central atom on them, be brought ex- 
ceedingly near together. Hence, if the force of the tenacious atum were 
annihilated, the ethereal ones, constituting the atmospherule, would sepa- 
rate with amazing rapidity. The rapid propagation of inconceivable 
quantities of ethereal matter will, in fact, occur on various occasions, 
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arising from the innumerable changes which bodies frequently undergo.’ 
—p. 475. 


We confess that we dislike many of the terms used in discus- 
sions on these subjects, from their seeming inappropriateness. We 
think, for example, that either fluid or ethereal matter, as applied 
to electricity or magnetism, proceed upon an assumption of qualities 
which could not be proved, and yet since they have been intro- 
duced, it is difficult to avoid using them, even when they are felt 
to be inappropriate or defective. 

It might be asked, if matter has inherently and independently a 
tendency to matter, is this uniformly rectilinear? We do not 
question the fact, or Newton's first law of motion, that a body 
perseveres in a state of rest, or of uniform motion in a right line, 
unless compelled to change that state by forces impressed upon it ; 
but, we ask, why isit so? If it is answered, that the body must 
move in a straight line, if there is no force by which it can be de- 
flected, this is only to assert, what is not disputed, that, by a law 
of its being, its motion is rectilinear. But whence is this law? If 
it is the ordination of a wise and designing Cause, the phenomenon 
is explicable. © An intelligent being takes the straight line between 
himself and an object that he wishes speedily to reach, and an 
intelligent being may have imparted to matter the property of rec- 
tilinear motion. But if the result, from fate, or necessity, or 
chance, we ask, how is it possible, that without the direction of 


intelligence, the motion of a body towards a central point should 
uniformly be in a straight line, as if matter knew its shortest path? 
Epicunes saw no absurdity in the supposition, nay, in order to recop- 


cile existing phenomena with his atomical hypothesis, he scrupled 
not to maintain, that the particles of matter had a power of moving 
obliquely, and that this power was inherent in themselves. It was 
on this pode that he attempted to explain the free agency of 
man. If we exclude the influence of intelligence, there seems no 
reason a matter should not move obliquely towards a central 
point. e repeat, that we are perfectly aware, that a curvilinear 
motion from one point to another cannot be produced, but by the 
composition of forces, and that where such forces are absent, the 
motion must be rectilinear; but to state this, is merely to state the 
fact, without explaining why, out of a variety of directions, matter 
should always take the shortest. To ascribe it to’ chance, would 
be a violation of all probability ; and to refer it to necessity, is to 
say, that it is so because it must be so; that matter without intel- 
ligence must act as if it had intelligence. That mind must be. 
strangely constituted, that can be satisfied with an explanation so 
paradoxical. ' 

Upon the whole, we think that Mr. Exley’s book will well re-. 
ward the perusal of those who are interested in scientific inquiries. 











Art. V.— Deutschland oder Briefe eines in Deutschland reisenden 
Deutschen. Erstervierter Band, 1827-1828, Stuttgart, bei Gebriider 
Franckh. London: Black und Young. 


Germany ; or Letters of a German travelling in Germany. Stuttgart, 
Franckh Brothers. Loudon: Black und Young. 


Tue witty author of these interesting volumes differs in toto from 
those accomplished tourists, who inhale a knowledge of the 
country from a few glances out of their carriage window, and 
digest intuitively traits of national character at the table d’héte. 
He exb:bits to us the different towns and inhabitants of Germany, 
not only at noon, and in full dress, but also in night-gown and 
slippers ; nay, takes occasionally, and more freely than good man- 
ners will warrant, a peep behind the curtains, and, as a natural 
consequence, sometimes falls asleep himself, turns Pythagorean in 
his dreams, and clothes in new bodies the spirits of many a defunct 
jest and witticism, confounding the past and present state of 
things, and describes ‘‘ twenty years since” as in prasenti; but, 
notwithstanding all his faults, he has offered us the fullest and 
most correct picture that has yet appeared of a considerable, and 
not uninteresting, part of the Continent. The writer has given 
his work to the world in the form of letters, addressed to an 
English Sir John, in the character of an elderly gentleman, al- 
though, if report says true, he is not very far in the twenties, as 
our + aa riends would express it; and has lately laid aside the 
title of Bachelor, both in law and in life, and now writes himself 
Doctor and bridegroom. Indeed, the faults are such as can only 
be excused on the score of youth and inexperience; the public 
have a right to expect that every one who voluntarily presents 
himself to their notice, should behave with the decorum required 
in good company ; and wit and high spirits form no excuse for 
ribaldry and obscenity ; and these we are sorry to say, disfigure the 
volumes before us to an extent that prevents us from recommend- 
ing the perusal of the best account of Germany that has yet = 
peared, to those among our fair readers, who understand the 
original. Should a translation be undertaken, the translator will, 
it is to be hoped, display a better taste than his author, and omit 
the objectionable passages. 

Notwithstanding Germany still exhibits woful instances of the 
old leaven, yet the gigantic events of which it was the theatre, 
under Napoleon's dominion, have not passed away without pro- 
ducing a beneficial effect. The country has not been inaptly 
compared to a monarch, who possesses all the virtues of private, 
but wants those of public, life. And where are we to look for 
public character in Germany? where many of the sovereigns live 


more like private persons on their estates—we beg pardon, their 
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states forming a tolerably sized park. But the improvements have 
been greater than those who contemplated Germany before the 
Revolution, could possibly have hoped. The number of reigning 
princes has been reduced from 300; nay, if we reckon all who 
layed at sovereigns, from 14-1500, to 38. The fewer the shep- 
heade, the better the guard ; legislation, police, and roads, too, 
are infinitely better; and although the crying evil of the country, 
the constant variation of tolls, money, weights and measures, is 
a sad drawback to national industry, yet the eyes of the more 
enlightened are at length opened to a sense of the absolute ne- 
cessity of reformation. Yet the good work proceeds slowly, al- 
though we should be cautious in blaming other nations for their 
tardiness in abolishing prejudices, when we ourselves have had to 
struggle for many years, with the same object in view, and from 
sheer necessity, yield very many obstinate prejudices, which should 
been long ago conceded from nobler motives. 

We believe that most of the places, described by our author, 
have been visited by other travellers, but, considered as a whole, 
his book furnishes by far the best account of Germany that has 
appeared. It does not possess the philosophizing. spirit of Mad. 
de Stael’s celebrated volumes, nor the acute, quiet, and masterly 
view which Mr. Russell takes of his subject, but it brings us more 
closely into connexion with the people it describes. A native 
possesses many advantages in tour writing, he is at liberty to 
notice more than a foreigner can possibly do, from his ignorance 
of the finer shades and dialects of the language; or the tacit, but 
inviolable restraints imposed on him by the laws of hospitality; 
and we, therefore, heartily recommend the present volumes to the 
attention of our readers. 

The Geographical situation of Germany is, in many respects, an 
emblem of its political condition. Among the fifty rivers which 
are navigable in that country, the Mouths of the Danube are 
Russo-Turkish ; the Rhine, Netherlandish ; the Elbe and the 
Weser, English. It is the fashion, on the Continent, to twit us 
with our climates, though, as far as our observation has extended, 
it is nearly partout comme chez nous. Climates have freaks in all 
countries, and the spring, which should appear in March, gives 
itself airs, and does not show forth till May. 

‘In the North of Germany, Nature has acted like a step-mother ; 
the native may be contented, but a South German would hardly 
journey thither a second time for pleasure. The air is not pure 
and dark-blue, but troubled, and hardly bluish: the woods gray- 
ish-green, or black; the earth brown. Heath and hops take 
place of the vine. In the upper classes every thing is in a finer 
tone; the fancy seldom overpowers the understanding, and loaded 
stomachs less oppress the brain.” Such is the somewhat contra- 
dictory judgment of a traveller, whose sentiments proclaim his 
birth-place to be in more southern spheres. The difference be- 
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tween the inhabitants, too, is striking in the north. We find the 
lower orders serious and uniform, unfriendly and dissatisfied ; we 
miss the smiling faces and communicative dispositions of the 
inhabitants of the mountains. 

Ever since the days of Joan d’Arc, we have been stigmatised as 
a swearing nation ; and if a characteristic of England be required, 
oaths and port wine never fail to unravel all the peculiarities of 
old England’s sons, although the former is exploded, and an ex- 
quisite of the present day would faint at the idea of being at all 
acquainted with such horrid stuff as the latter. This is one of 
those gratuitous traits which have been so liberally engrafted on 
our island; and have been thoughtlessly repeated by travellers, 
who, in writing of other countries, forget to look at their own. 
The plain matter of fact is, that Germany and France surpass us 
in the number and variety of their oaths, and also in the liberal 
use which the inhabitants make of them. We may still notice 
the gradations and difference of expressions with which our Con- 
tinental neighbours send their fellow-creatures to the devil, which, 
as our author remarks, is ‘at home’ in Germany. While some 
phlegmatically invoke a single demon, the others hurl a thousand 
devils at once at the unlucky wight who offends them, and thunder 
out their ‘hundred thousand Donner Wettera.’ 

We need not our author’s assertion, to be convinced that he is 
no Prussian; not that he is at all remiss in doing justice to those 
enlightened efforts at reform and amelioration whieh have pro- 
ceeded from the Court of Berlin, and given the spur to other 
nations, but his jealousy peeps out in the colouring of the anec- 
dotes he relates. It may, perhaps, not be amiss to inform our 
untravelled readers, who imagine that all who speak the German 
language, consider themselves as countrymen, that they are wo- 
fully mistaken. The Viennese, and perhaps, in some measure, the 
Dresdeners, look with jealousy on Berlin; whilst the inhabitants 
of the latter return the feeling with a suitable portion of contempt. 
The native of Kaiserstadt twits the inhabitants of the Prussian 
metropolis with his comparatively dull life; whilst the subject of 
Frederic William retorts with a thrust at the good living of the 
Austrian. We pretend not to decide between such doughty cham- 
8%, we have found some very agreeable acquaintances among 

oth, and will not spoil our friendship by entering the lists. 

The legislation and administration of Austria deserve to be 
studied, and we might then, it is possible, relax from some of the 
common opinions entertained against it. The Emperor would 
have his hands full enough if he would bring into play the repre- 
sentative constitution. Seven systems, at least, would be required ; 
a German, Bohemian, Hungarian, &c. Time alone can produce a 
reformation, and the government cannot do all at once: thus, in 
Hungary, 200,000 nobles are constantly appealing to pacta conventa 
and statuta ; and although their fiery eloquence may not be founded 
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on teal liberty, yet some delicacy of management is required in a 
nation where the nobility and priesthood are called popudus, whilst 
the real people of millions is styled, even in the law, misera plebs 
contribuens. Yet it is to be lamented, that so much physical and 
moral force as Austria possesses, should be latent for want of a 
proper direction of its energies. Madame de Stael was not wrong 
when she said, ‘‘ Les bases de |’edifice social sont bonnes et respec- 
tables, mais il y manque une faite et des colonnes, pour que la 
gloire et le genie puissent y avoir un temple.” 

Instead, therefore, of entering upon such a work of supereroga- 
tion as would but ill suit with the Austrian love of ease, the amal- 
gamating principle throughout the empire is a spirit of subordina- 
tion, which passes very well with the people when - nature 
presides on the throne. The Austrian concerns himself, as well as 
the Briton, in the affairs of his country, for he is a pure patriot : 
but his thoughts never wander on internal subjects, for he always 
assumes as an axiom, that the government is the best possible. 
The temperament of the Viennese is unpolitical ; the ee 
calls a haggling about price a parlament, and as long as he has his 


dinner, the Prater, the fire-works and the theatre, he will allow 
‘ five to be an equal number, and assignats gold.’ And indeed it 
must be acknowledged, that there are few places where the mass 
of the people have so much enjoyment, so many real festivals, 


Saint Mondays, Maunday Thursdays, and Golden Sundays. Yet 
the climate has to answer for the destruction of so many millions 
of capons, turkeys, and other delicacies, biped and quadruped, for 
yoor sharp, pure mountain air is a wonderful promoter of appetite. 

he Austrians, like most people who enjoy the good things of this 
life, are jovial and compassionate to the wants of their neighbours, 
on the same principle, perhaps, that Old Poz is always best- 
humoured after dinner. ‘I do not believe that an Areopagus 
would find it necessary to denounce puuishment against him who 
should kill a sparrow, that had fled to his bosom for protection, or 
against boys who prick the eyes of a singing-bird.’ 

The fair sex on the banks of the Danube are really beautiful, 
although not always remarkable for the cultivation of their under- 


standing. The simplicity of the Imperial Court is in keeping with 
the character of the nation :— 


‘ No German Court lives so simply as the Imperial Court, for Franz is 
a pupil of Joseph the Not-to-be-forgotten. Many a magnate lives in 
greater splendour, and you may go through the castle for weeks, without 
noticing that the ruler of a great monarchy dwells there ; every thing is 
silent; no clusters of servants, much less of glittering court cavaliers, 
rattling officers of the guard, lords of the chamber, &c. The garrison, of 
ten thousand men, makes far less noise than some hundreds in many a 
petty residence. Once a man in a grey surtout passed me on the bastion, 
and was respectfully saluted by the passengers. I learned, in answer to 
my inquiries, that this was the Emperor Franz. I saw him afterwards 
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driving his daughters in a two-horse carriage, and I only knew it was the 
Emperor by the people taking off their hats. The Emperor returns these 
salutations; and the monarch should, in justice, be spared this eternal 
torment. Such things attract no great notice in Germany; but, if the 
King of free Great Britain were to go alone and on foot to the Bank, the 
whole nation would imagine that a general bankruptcy was at hand.’— 
vol. ii. p. 208. 

‘ One of the best traits of the Austrians is their true attachment to the 
Imperial House, which displayed itself in the most fatal, the longest, and 
most unfortunate of wars; the citizens made great sacrifices, the Viennese 
armed themselves: voluntarily ; no vivat, or hurrahs, of the mob received 
the French, on their entry in 1805 and 1809; no artist perpetuated 
Napoleon’s conquest by pictures and copper-plates; no Viennese bowed 
the knee to Baal, and begged for mercy, as happened in another great 
town, that looks down on Vienna, and imagines itself to be Germany's 
model. | 

‘ Of public spirit, in the ordinary sense of the word, the inhabitants of 
Austria know nothing, and the newest political or literary occurrences are 
to them a matter of indifference; nay, the very wish for a constitutional 
administration appears here quite in a comic point of view; but the 
Austrian public spirit, viz., love to the Imperial House, makes amends for 
all.’*-vol. ii. p. 211. 


But the prohibitory laws work sadly to the prejudice of the 
Austrians, or, at least, contribute unnecessarily to prolong the 
slumber of their moral powers. The true antidote of bad books, 
which, nevertheless, find entrance, is the introduction of good ones ; 
and these are forbidden, or difficulties thrown in the way of obtain- 
ing them. Whilst Montesquieu is prohibited, the smutty romances 
of Crebillon are in every body’s hands. Full light is better than 
chiaro scuro :— 


‘ In no town is there so much dust as in Vienna. In the road of life 
we should raise as little dust as possible, but this, at Vienna, is impossible. 
The dust finds its way through closed windows, and, if a strong wind 
blows on the Esplanade, you must stand still, (for nothing is to be seen) 
dangerous as it is, in so great a multitude of carriages and horsemen. 
From my favourite place of resort, the coffee-house at the entrance to 
Mariahelp, near the flour-market, I could often see nothing of all Vienna 
but the top of Stephen’s Tower, and men roamed in dust-clouds as invisible 
as the Gods of Olympus. Let no one venture abroad in black, black is 
only fit for London, (whence the fashion for dark colours issued) because 
there the coals send their blacks on your face, clothes, houses, trees, and 
lungs: in Vienna, the dress of honour should be white, like the military 


uniform, for you often get out of your carriage half a miller.’—vol. i. 
p. 336. 


Our author, like many of his countrymen, likes to have a thrust 
at us in print, and that we may not be accused of partiality, we 
shall insert his remarks. 


‘In these divine regions I stumbled: on two Britons, seldom good com- 
pany, who in spite of my advantage stood firm to their monosyllables and 
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stiffness, and yet all | wanted to know was, whether the German Konigsee 
were not more beautiful than the king of the British lakes—Lochlomond in 
Ossian’s fatherland ?........the driest yes, or no, would have satisfied me, 
but matters never came so far as this, for my pride, whether national or 
not, awoke, and a right English conversation ensued, as the French define 
it. ‘ Parler c’est gater la conversation. Yet which extreme is the worse, 
the taciturnity of the Briton, or the loquacity of the Frenchman. Qui dis- 
pense de penser pourvu qu’on parle.’—vol. ii. p. 486. 


In Lausitz, the Wenden, whose number has been estimated at 50,000, 
deserve the chief attention of the traveller. They have many peculiarities 
of language, customs, and external appearance, and apply themselves to 
agriculture, whereas the Germans are more addicted totrade. Their lan- 
guage, which is still the language of the pulpit, in some districts sounds as 
soft as the Italian. They are superstitious, uncultured, but their Slavonian 
cheerfulness seems indestructible. They love long and broad clothes, 
principally black, wear round hats, and have proved themselves good 
soldiers. The Germans call them thievish, sensual, spiteful, obstinate, 
and hateful; but are they not bondsmen? But it appears to me that they 
are as unjustly branded as the Bohemians, and that truly they are not to 
be blamed if they were spiteful and hateful, and even painted the devil in 
the form of a German, as the Negro in the form of a European. And 
whence should they derive their culture, for a generation ago, the school- 
master’s chair was filled by swineherds, and that only in winter, because 
in summer, the more important charge over the quadruped herd occupied 
his attention.’—vol. iii. pp. 123, 124. 


_ We proceed promiscuously with our extracts, as such a proceed- 
ing suits best with the miscellaneous character of the work. 


‘In Freyberg was buried, likewise, the great mineralogist, Werner. His 
monument is a simple stone, with the inscription, ‘‘ Here rests A.G. Werner, 
born 1750, died 1817. Sisterly love created this monument, himself a 
more durable.” And below is the distich— 

“« Nosse metallifera zenus et discrimina terre 
Hune natura docet, vivere fama jubet.” 

‘ Asachild, he spoiled many a suit by his passion for stones; as a young 
man, he studied in the mining academy of Freyberg, which owes its chief 
improvements to him. Science was his wife, his scholars his children, and 
his love of business, his collections, and a yearly journey to Carlsbad, 
indemnified him for the want of domestic joys. He died at Dresden, and 
left his library of 20,000 volumes, his excellent collections of minerals and 
coins to his favourite academy, and was honoured with a splendid funeral 
from Dresden to Freyberg, at the expense of the state. Werner lived forty 
years at Freyberg, true to his native country. —vol. iii. p. 142. 


The academy at Freyberg is the most interesting to a stranger. 
Saxony derives great advantages from it, and appears to be sensible 
of them, as she yearly bestows sums on the mining students, to 
enable them to travel and compare the systems in use in other 
countries. The good miners borrow all. their ideas from their 
uniform occupation. They have their own dialect, their own mine 
parades, mine feasts, mine marches, mine songs, and even mine 
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sermons, In these Christ is the chief prince of the mines, Chris- 
tianity the spiritual mining town of God, founded on rocks and 
favoured with great privileges; the angels and cardinal virtues are 
designated in equally appropriate metaphors. 

At some distance from Freyberg is the celebrated manufacturing 
town of Chemnitz, the birth-place of Heyne. Under a sound system 
of political economy, and a more favourable administration of taxes 
throughout Germany, this town might become a formidable rival 
to our manufactures. 

We merely allude to Zwickan, where the bookseller, Schuman, 
have published a remarkably cheap edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, to introduce our author. 


‘ [ can no longer bear this multifarious author, since he treated Leopold 
and his Germans so unjustly and unhistorically in his Crusaders.’ 


Right, or wrong, we honour this feeling, and we are not sorry to 
see it displaying itself in a German. Let it teach the author to be 
moderate on foreigners. 

Weimar is much frequented by the students from Tenar, and— 


‘ Nothing is more comical than to see one of these sons of the Muses, 
galloping over the market-place, the Latin River, and still more Latin 
steed, whose gallop seems to consist in stumbling and getting up again, 
whilst the Roman lies on its mane, his spurs buried in the flanks of the 
unhappy, stiff, and marrowless Pegasus, who has not taken oats since the 
Lord knows when, and who is scarcely stimulated by the whip, to pant to 
his stall and straw. Most certainly a God watches over the Muses, as 
over children, otherwise, they would break their necks by dozens. Falk 
has given a picture of one of these Philistine-steeds, in his well known 
satirical almanack, which is enough to call forth the whole Humanity of 
the academicians; but a picture of a cavalcade scampering across the 
Weimar market-place would have been capital, in the droll costume in 
which these gentlemen think it necessary to distinguish themselves, and to 
make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of the reasonable world.’—vol. iii. 
p- 226. 


The times are gone by when kings smoked thirty, or thirty-two 
pipes of an evening. 


‘The great of our times smoke no more; the snuff box is more elegant 
than the pipe, and hence have our diplomatists so many boxes. How 
much good has been founded, how much evil prevented by a pinch. In 
the English Lower House, in 1811, under the head of Extraordinary 
Expenses, £22,500 was charged for snuff-boxes ; in Germany, we go more 
frugally to work, and call Manheim gold to our aid. The snuff-box is in 
Europe the symbol of alliance and friendship ; as in the East, a common 
cup or meal. Among the savages of America, is the pipe.’—vol. iii. p. 361. 


Our readers will be inclined, we think, from the above extracts, to 
agree with us in the opinion we expressed of these volumes at the 
beginning of the article. 


















































Art. VI.—The French Librarian, or Literary Guide ; pointing out the 
best Works of the principal Writers of France, with Criticisms, 
Anecdotes, and Bibliographical Notices: preceded by a Sketch of 
the Progress of French Literature. By L. T. Ventouillac. 8vo. 
pp- 535, 


Tue French language so abounds in literary history and_biblio- 
graphy, little known in this country except to a few men of letters, 
that we hailed with pleasure a volume which promises to give 
vernacular circulation to many of the more remarkable facts in the 
history of French literature. 

The author of this work is, we apprehend, the same person to 
whom English students are indebted for some neat and ably 
prefaced editions of the French Classics. An exact and compre- 
hensive knowledge of French literature, may be essential to the 
good execution of such a work as that we are now reviewing, but 
we think that an acquaintance with the deficiencies in the litera- 
ture of the foreigners amongst whom itis published, to be nearly as 
important. We can hardly blame a native of France for not know- 
ing that some of the books in use among ourselves, for the purpose 
of classical instruction, are not only much below the actual state of 


the studies themselves, but disgracefully inferior to those which are 


perused by the educated people on the Continent of Europe. For 
instance, we find in the index of authors’ names, that of A. L. 
Millin, and on referring to the pages, a correct character of this 
= able archaiologist, with some account of his books ; but the 


“* Galerie Mythologique,” in our _— of view the most important 


of them all, is not mentioned. e do not for a moment suppose 
that Mr. Ventouiilac was ignorant of the existence of the work ; it 
is much more probable that he imbibed many years ago the sound 
information it includes, simultaneously comparing the text and the 
engravings, and thereby attaining a familiarity with the subject, 
without suspecting that in the great intellectual country in which he 
was afterwards to reside, the “‘ Pantheons” taught in its grammar 
schools would be totally destitute of historic discrimination and 
graphic fidelity. 

It was, perbaps, natural for him to omit all mention of a work 
containing only matter which ought to be (and he therefore inferred 
it was) familiar to all who profess to teach or to study classical 
antiquities. We will now do, though very briefly, what our author 
has neglected. The chief merit of Millin’s mythology may seem 
not to be literary but artistical, but we consider that, inasmuch as 
it is the scholar’s hand which points out to the artist the objects he 
is to _— there is no validity inthe distinction. The “ Galerie 
Mytho og! ue,” then, contains (to the rigid exclusion of all others) 
plates of the gods, goddesses, and heroes of the ancient world, 
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grounded upon the sculptures and other relics of antiquity: thus 
correct ideas are at once given of forms which the ancients assigned 
to their deities, and of the art which made them palpable. tn no 
English book of the kind that we have seen (excepting a few 
specimens in ‘‘ Spence’s Polymetis,”) is the same thing even 
attempted. The delineations vary according to the caprice of the 
designer of our Junos and Apollos, 

In a yery modest and well written preface, Mr. Ventouillac states 
that the work originated in the request of a friend who was collect- 
ing a library, to be furnished with a list of the best works written 
in French in every branch of literature. This list was found to be 
acivantagnae to his thankful friend. It then occurred to Mr, 
Ventouillac, that in this country, where French is much studied, 
many persons might, like his friend, wish to form a French library, 
and, like him, béat a loss for information, and desirous of assistance 
on the subject. With this view, he began to’make a list of all the 
works in the French language, which he thought likely to interest 
and instruct the generality of English readers. 

Soon perceiving that a mere enumeration of titles, without addin 
a character of the works, was to furnish the reader with little more 
than he could find in every bookseller’s catalogue, he undertook to 
give a character of each work, and he made some progress in this 
task. But, on reflecting that as strong prejudices existed against 
French literature, among the very people to whom his work was to 
be addressed, and who would ascribe his praises of it, and those 


which he might quote from French critics, ‘ to national vanity, 
influenced by national prgesionty he determined to seek for critical 


remarks among English authors; and, as their judgment was more 
likely to be esteemed by his readers, he resolved never to give the 
opinion of a French critic, when that of an English one, of equal 
value, could be obtained. 

The materials being drawn from various writers, are in them- 
selves heterogeneous. Mr. Ventouillac has, therefore, very judi- 
ciously prefixed a sketch of the progress of French literature, from 
the earliest periods to the time of Lamartine, Delavigne, and 
Victor Hugo. This essay deserves considerable praise; though 
brief, it manifests and communicates much knowledge; it shews 
a great attachment to the beauties of French literature, without 
either blindness to its inferiority in some points, or antipathy to 
those who have surpassed rival French writers. Froissart and 
Joinville are both highly praised, the first for his poetry, as well 
as his history; Marot, Ronsard, and Malherbe are noticed, the 
two first with less, the third with more commendation than we 
expected. Montaigne and Rabelais are well characterised. Cor- 
neille and Pascal seem to be placed above their contemporaries : 
the last name occasions mention of the Port. Royal Society. 

Le Sage, or rather the author of ‘Gil Blas,’ (for it is nowa 
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moot point whether he wrote that tale) is described. Voltaire 
comes after him, and Rousseau follows; in his character, Voltaire 


is re-introduced. We shall quote the remarks, they are important 
and true. 


‘Next to Voltaire, appears among the writers of this period, the name 
of one perhaps as celebrated, and by many as much admired and blamed, 
the fickle, the elegant Rousseau. While acknowledging with regret the 
evil tendency of some, and, indeed, most of the writings of Rousseau, it 
would perhaps be unjust to attach to him the same degree of reproach 
and guilt as to Voltaire; and for this simple reason, that Rousseau seems 
to have been honest, which appears not to have been the case with Vol- 
taire. Both, indeed, were blind, but one was wilfully so. Voltaire shut 
his eyes to the truth, lest its blessed rays shonld intercept the dancing 
phantom (human praise) that occupied and dazzled his sight: poor Rous- 
seau was physically blind, his optic nerves were too weak, too delicate, 
to bear the full rays of truth, and in his hours of blindness and of agony, 
he turned his eyes within, and described what he saw, or imagined he 
saw, as though it had been, what he believed it to be, true. If Rousseau 
erred, it was but error; Voltaire often did what he knew to be wrong, 
and asserted what he must have known to be false; Rousseau was the 
creature of impulse, Voltaire that of vanity: Rousseau wrote to relieve 
his overburthened heart, Voltaire to obtain empty praise, which to him 
was the dearest thing on earth; and thus, to sum up their character in 
one word, while a want of consistency was the fault of Rousseau, a want 
of honesty was that of Voltaire. Both were great men, but both greatly 
erred, though from different causes, and the names of both will go down 


to posterity, and shine to the eyes of future generations, rather as beacons 
to warn, than as luminaries to attract.’—pp. 27, 28. 


The assertion respecting Voltaire, which we have put in italics, 
are quite warrantable; but we think that they should not have 
been made without adducing some of the numerous instances of 
mendacious representation with which his reckless writings abound. 
Larcher, in his ‘‘ Supplement to the Philosophy of History,” has 
shown that he (Voltaire) cannot be acquitted of wilfully falsifying 
his professed quotations. The author of the ‘‘ Letters of certain 
Jews to Voltaire,” has rendered a strong effort of candour necessary 
to him who wi// think that Voltaire had veracity. Nonnotte’s 
“ Erreurs de Voltaire” make two volumes, and they do not consist 
only of repetitions of his opinions, they also successfully arraign his 
Statements; none of these books are mentioned in this volume. 
Buffon, St. Pierre, and Madame de Stael, are eloquently praised ; 
but we cannot any longer dwell on this useful ‘Sketch,’ from 
oe aa of which, the French student will realize considerable 
profit. 

We must proceed to the Bibliography. The articles on Bos- 
suet, Fenelon, Pascal, Massillon, Gregorie, Coquerel, &c., in the 
first division, will be read with werk interest. Saurin is not 
praised so much as he deserves to be. Barwel’s ‘‘ History of the 
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French Clergy” is noticed; the ‘ Lettres Helvienner,” generally 
ascribed to him, are overlooked. The writings of Mr. Charles 
Butler, supply many of the critical remarks : we do not complain 
of the choice. 

We give our assent to the character in this extract of the re- 
markable book of Mr. Matter; but this first specimen of Mr. Ven- 
touillac’s Bibliography, is hardly an average one. 

*Marrer (Jacques). 

‘ Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme et de son Influence sur les Sectes Re- 
ligieuses, &c. Paris, 1828. 2 vols. Svo. 

‘**One of the most curious works published in Paris, within the last 
month, and distinguished for its learned research, is the ‘ Critical History 
of Gnosticism, &c.,’ by M. Matter, His work, which forms two volumes, 
8vo, and which has been rewarded by the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, is divided into three sections. In the first, after taking a 
rapid survey of the writers, ancient and modern, who have treated of the 
Gnostic Philosophers, the author shews the origin of their brilliant spe- 
culations, by bringing to view some of the most celebrated doctrines of 
antiquity. The second section is devoted to the comparative exainination 
of the divers systems¢stablished by the three grand schools of Gnosticism 
—those of Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor. In the third section, he in- 
quires into the influence which the Gnostic doctrines, in their conciliatory 
position, between the other schools of Christianity and Paganism, have 
exercised over both parties. The work is accompanied by plates, and 


terminates with a general estimate of the labours of Gnosticism.” — 
London Magazine, June, 1828.’ 


We do not find any notice of ‘‘ L’Ecole Alexandrienne,” by the 
same author; it is not less curious than the other, and is without 
adequate parallel in our own literature. 

In the historic section, there are many articles which will re- 
ward the curiosity of Englishmen. Guizot, Thierry, and Ville- 
main, are particularly meritorious; though their works are little 
known here, at present, they will eventually make all of us 
ashamed of the dishonesty which permeates the “ History of 
England,” by David Hume. 

Two other French works on the same portion of English history, 
(the Revolution of 1688) have appeared very pagey an account 
of them may be found in the third volume of the ‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review.” Had they appeared a little earlier, we should pro- 
bably have found Mazure in the ‘ French Librarian,’ and Guizot 
would have supplied three, instead of two articles. 

Under Biography, we find—Staal, (Madame de), Memoires de 
Madame de Staal, (née Launai,) Paris, 1755, 4 vols. 12mo. 
These are described in the words of Mr. Charles Butler, and also 
of a writer in the “ Edinburgh Review.” 

This M. de Staal (née Launai) is the one whom that wise, 
learned, and unpresuming personage, Lady Morgan, confounded 
with the daughter of Necker! Her Ladyship’s name is attached to 
some of the critical notices here. Nothing but a wrong notion of 
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her influence on English readers, could have led to these quotations. 
Mr. Ventouillac cannot but have perceived many indications of 
gross ignorance of the language and literature of his country, in her 
misnamed ‘‘ France.”’ 

One of the most delightful and instructive portions of the book, 
relates to the poet, La Fontaine: it abounds with information and 
lively remark. We quote the driest part. 

Peignot reckons the fables of La Fontaine at two hundred and 
forty-one; of these, fifty-six are considered master-pieces :— 


‘ The following is a list of the fifty-six, with the primitive sources to as 
many as could be traced :—Le chéne et le roseau, liv. 1, fab, 22, from 
JEsop, who has the olive instead of the oak. Les animaux malades de la 
peste, liv. 7, fab. 1, from the 14th sermon of Jean Raulin. Le juge 
arbitre, Vhospitalier et le solitaire, liv. 12, fab. 28, source unknown. 
Le savetier et le financier, liv. 8, fab. 2, from Jan. Eric. Erithraeus (J. 
Vict. Rossi). De modo scrib. hist. Le Rat qui s'est retiré du monde, 
liv. 7, fab. 3, source unknown. Le cocher, le chat, et le souriceau, liv. 6, 
fab. 5, from Abstemius. Le lion, et le moucheron, liv. 2, fab. 9, from 
Esop. Le renard et le bouc, liv. 3, fab. 5, from Lockman. La Mouche 
et le coche, liv. 7, fab. 9, from Lockman. L’alouette et ses petits, etc., 
liv. 4, fab. 22, from Esop. Le meunier, son fils et l’dne, liv. 3, fab. 1, 
from Robert Gobin, (in his loups ravissans, §c.) Les deux pigeons, 
liv. 9, fab. 2, from Pilpay. Le paysan du Danube, liv. 2, fab. 7, not from 
Marcus-Aurelius, but of more modern date. Le corbeau et le renard, 
liv. 1, fab. 2, from sop. La grenouille qui veut se faire aussi grosse 
qu'un beuf, liv. 1, fab. 3, from Pheedrus. La besace, liv. 1, fab. 7, from 
the same. L’hirondelle et les petits oiseaux, liv. 1, fab. 8, from Asop. 
Le loup et Vagneau, liv. 1, fab. 19, from sop. Le rat de Ville et le 
rat des champs, liv. 1, fab. 9, from Horace. Le renard et la cigogne, 
liv. 1, fab. 18, from Aisop. L’atgle et l'escarbot, liv. 2, fab. 8, from 
fEsop. La lice et sa compagne, liv. 2, fab. 7, from Pheedrus. Le loup et 
la cigogne, liv. 3, fab. 9, from sop. Le chat et le vieuzx rat, liv. 3, 
fab. 15. from sop. Le jardinier et son seigneur, liv..4, fab. 4, source 
unknown, L’dne et le petit chien, liv. 4, fab. 5, from sop. L’eil du 
maitre, liv. 4, fab. 21, from Pheedrus. Le renurd qui a la queue coupée, 
liv. 4, fab. 5, from sop. La vieille et les deux pak avy 5, fab. 6, 
from Alsop. Le lion s’en allant en guerre, liv. 5, fab. 19, from Abstemius. 
L’ours et les deux compagnons, liv. 5, fab. 20, from Alsop. Phébus et 
Borée, liv. 6, fab. 3, from Lockman. Le villageois et le serpent. liv. 6, 
fab. 13, from Alsop. Le charretier embourbé, liv. 5, fab. 18, from 
Abstemius. La discorde, liv. 6, fab. 20, source unknown. La jeune 
veuve, liv. 6, fab. 21, from Abstemius. La Laitiere et le pot au lait, 
liv. 7, fab. 10, from Pilpay, (le santon et le pot de miel.) Les deux cogs, 
liv. 7, fab. 13, from Alsop. Le chat, la belette, et le petit lapin, liv. 7, 
fab. 16, from Pilpay, (/e chat et la perdrix.) Les femmes et le secret, 
liv. 8, fab. 6, from Abstemius. Les deux amis, liv. 8, fab. 11, from Pilpay. 
Léducation, liv. 8, fab. 24, from Alsop. Le loup et le chasseur, liv. 8, - 
fab, 27, from Pilpay. L’huitre et les plaideurs, liv. 9, fab. 9, from Came- 
rarius. Le singe et le chat, liv. 9, fab. 17, source unknown. Le gland 
et la citrouille, liv. 9, fab. 4, from Abstemius. L’homme et la couleuvre, 
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I'v. 10, fab. 2, from Pilpay. Za tortue et les deux canards, liv. 10, fab. 3, 
from Pilpay. Les lapins, liv. 10, fab. 15, source unknown. Le vieillard 
et les trois jeunes hommes, liv. 11, fab. 8, imitated from the Greek antho- 
logy. Les deux chévres, liv. 12, fab. 4, source unknown. Le chat et les 
deux moineauz, liv. 12, fab. 2, from Furetitre. L'amour ct la folie, 
liv. 12, fab. 14, from Louis Labe. Le philosophe Scythe, liv. 12, fab 20, 
from Aulus Gellius. These are the fifty-six fables, accounted the best 
from the pen of La Fontaine, 


Diderot’s collective works are duly noticed; his ‘‘ Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry” deserved distinct mention. Lessing, the acute 
and determined adversary of French literature, thought this work 
of Diderot’s the best piece of criticism in the language. 

Repeated requests are made in the volume we have just been 
reviewing, for corrective and supplemental information from the 
periodicals which may notice the work ; a second volume is hinted 
at as likely to appear, if this one is well received. In this case, to 
complain of deficiencies is only quarrelling with five hundred pages 
because they are nota thousand. Incomplete as the work is in its 
present state, we can sincerely recommend it; and to those who are 
curious about French literature, it will give much information and 
entertainment, though we class it rather as an agreeable literary 
ve than as an important addition to the science of Biblio- 
graphy. 





Art. VII.—1. On the Importance of Educating the Infant Poor, from 
the age of Eighteen Months to Seven Years. Containing an Account 
of the Spitalfields Infant School, and the New System of Instruction 
there adopted. To which is added, a Reply to the Strictures of the 
‘“* Edinburgh Review,” respecting the Author’s Mode of Managing the 
Children. By S. Wilderspin, Master of the above School. ‘Third 
Edition, 1 vol. |\2mo. pp. 225, London. 1828. 

2. A Manual: detailing the System of Instruction pursued at the In- 

fant School, Bristol. Designed to assist Teachers in the organization 

of similar Schools, and to Explain the Maneuvres of the Children to 
society at large. By D. G. Goyder, Superintendant of the Infant 

School, Bristol. Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. 59. London. 1828. 


Britain has long been famed for the extent and magnificence of 
her eleemosynary institutions. Her noble hospitals, for the recep- 
tion of the sick, the maimed, and the needy ; ms quiet retreats for 
the maintenance of those, who, nursed in the lap of luxury, or at 
the least, in that of competence, have experienced those reverses 
‘which flesh is heir to ;” and her splendid establishments for the 
education of those who, but for these advantages, would remain 
immersed in the gloom of ignorance, are durable proofs of the be- 
nevolence, the wealth, and the kindly sympathy of the British 
people. But of all these charitable establishments, none can claim 
a larger portion of our attention, than those which have been de- 
voted to the education of the poor, to the training up of the infant 
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mind, and to the deliverance of the child of poverty from moral 
want and physical turpitude. 

This, indeed, is a serious, extensive, and important subject. 
‘€ What,” says Coleridge, in his ‘ Friend,’ “‘ what may be expected, 
if the recent discovery of the means of educating nations (freed, 
however, from the vile sophistications and mutilations of ignorant 
mountebanks), shall have been applied to its full extent?” What, 
indeed! ‘“ Knowledge,” we have been told by one of the first of 
our philosophers, “is power,” not that power which saps the found- 
ation of all wholesome institutions; not that power which puffs 
up man with vain boasting, and infuses into his breast a feeling 
of insubordinate, rebellious, proud contumacy ; not that power, 
which renders him troublesome and useless in the state; but that 
power which invests him with a meek and modest consciousness 
of his own worth, and which renders him anxious and willing to 
fulfil the duties of his vocation with promptitude, zeal, respect and 
utility. 

“The child is father of the man ;” and no subject can be more 
interesting than the consideration of the education of infants, 
more especially when that education is effected by charitable 
means, and when its objects are selected from amongst that 
wretched class of the community, the members of which are most 
exposed to the sharp distress of want on the one hand, and to the 
urgent, and almost unavoidable, temptations of vice on the other. 
“The maxim,” says an able contemporary,* “ that it is politic to 
keep the people in ignorance, will not be maintained in any country, 
where the rulers are conscious of upright intentions, and confident 
likewise in the intrinsic worth of the institutions which it is their 
duty to uphold, knowing those institutions to be founded on the 
rock of righteous principles.” This, in truth, ought to be the 
object of the extension of all knowledge—let us make the people 
wise, that is, properly wise, but let us not make them arrogant and 
self-sufficient. 

We have said, that the education of the infant poor is an im- 

ortant subject. Our present purpose, therefore, is to examine 
into the mode in which this subject has been prosecuted ; and to 
point out the benefits that have accrued from it. 

The first infant school established in Great Britain was at New 
Lanark, under the careful auspices of one of the most extraordinary 
of living characters--Robert Owen. Deeply impressed with the 
approved utility of such an institution, he made arrangements for 
the foundation of one in London, and one was accordingly esta- 
blished at Westminster, with the assiduous assistance of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Mr. Brougham, and other distinguished phi- 
lanthropic individuals. By the benevolent exertions and personal 
superintendence of these ‘illustrious few,’ their plan was speedily 
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brought to bear; and the school which they established was placed 
under the direction of M. J. Buchanan, mB had been previously 
engaged in the one at New Lanark. So satisfactory and beneficial 
were the results, that similar institutions were speedily set on foot 
in the populous districts of Islington, Whitechapel, Blackfriars, 
Brampton, in Huntingdonshire, Putney, Bristol, Worthing, Liver- 
pool, and Wandsworth. Mr. Wilson was so much impressed with 
the importance of infant schools, that he established one at his own 
expense in Spitalfields ; whilst his brother, the Rev. William Wil- 
son, pursued a similar course at Walthamstow, of which place he 
is the vicar. In addition to these, there was another opened in the 
populous parish of St. Luke’s, capable of pepueitiiine seven 
hundred infants. 

Several of these we have inspected ; and that which appears to 
us the best regulated and conducted, is Mr. Wilson’s, in Quaker- 
street, Spitalfields. This was opened for the reception of children 
from eighteen months to seven years of age, in July, 1820, the 
year after the establishment of the one in Westminster, and placed 
under the surveillance of Mr. Wilderspin and his wife. Twenty- 
six children were admitted the first day (24th of July), the next 
day twenty-one; on the 3lst, sixty-five; and on the 7th of 
August, thirty-eight; making, in a fortnight, a total number of 
one hundred and fifty, and up to the present time, between two 
and three thousand children have passed through this school. 


‘Thus situated,’ observes Mr. Wilderspin, alluding to the original ad- 
missions, ‘ we commenced, and soon found that we had a complete desert, 
as it were, to cultivate; for the children were mostly strangers to each 
other, and few of them knew their letters. The first thing that appeared 
necessary, was to form the children into classes; which being done, we 
endeavoured to select two children out of each class to act as monitors ; 
but finding that there were not more than six children in the whole school 
that knew their letters, it was impossible to derive any assistance from 
them in the way of teaching the others. The consequence was, we were 
obliged to take the children by one class at a time, and having supplied 
each child with a card, on which the alphabet was printed in large letters, 
we formed them into a square, and commenced by calling out A, and 
likewise desiring each child to point with his finger to the letter; which 
being done, the next letter was called, and so on till the whole alphabet 
was repeated. By pursuing this plan, in course of time we were enabled 
to find monitors, who knew their letters ; and by these means, adopted a 
regular system of tuition. 


Before we proceed, however, to detail the principles of this ‘ re- 
gular system,’ it will be well to give the rules of admission into 
the school. They are four in number, and are as follows :— 


‘1. Parents are to send their children clean washed, with their hair cut 
short and combed, and their clothes well mended, by half-past eight 
o’clock in the morning, to remain till twelve. 

‘li. lf any child be later in attendance than nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that child must be sent back till the afternoon; and in case of being 
later than two, it will be sent back for the day. 
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‘III. Parents may send their childrens’ dinners with them in the morn- 


ing, so that they may be taken care of the whole day, to enable the mother 
to go to work. 


‘IV. If a child be absent without notice being sent to the master or 
mistress, assigning a satisfactory reason for such absence, that child will 
not be permitted to return again to the school.’ 

Children, from the age of eighteen months, to that of seven years, 
are admitted, every Monday. Those who are admitted early are 
drafted at the age of six and seven to the national schools; but 
should their parents object to this, they are at perfect liberty to send 
them to what school they please, or to employ their services for their 
own advantage. 

In the education of these little children, two prominent and im- 
portant points are presented to our consideration. rst, the for- 
mation of the infant character; second, the cultivation of the infant 
mind. 

If abilities be necessary to manage children from eight to four- 
teen years of age, they are infinitely more so for the management 
of infants ; and everything must depend upon the conduct and ca- 
pabilities of those to whom so precious a charge is intrusted. The 
formation of character, in itself far more important than the mere 
instruction of the mind—is not to be easily accomplished. It will 
require, on the part of the master, much patience, perseverance, 
and forbearance ; with mildness and persuasive gentleness on the 
one hand, and with a due portion of firmness on the other; for it 
is the object, or ought to be so, of every person invested with the 
responsibility of instructing and managing children, to ensure to 
himself the Jove and obedience—and not the hatred and fear of his 
pupils; as it is thus only that his precepts will be received and re- 
garded with proper interest and respect. To this end, a master or 
mistress should be particularly careful never to exhibit any symp- 
toms of violent rage; never to correct a child in anger; never to 
deprive a child of anything without returning it; never to break a 
promise, and never to overlook a fault; but, above all things, to 
set before the children an example worthy of imitation. These 
qualifications are more especially to be observed in the management 


of infant schools, for every trifling error will be abundantly magni- 
fied by both parents and the children. 


‘ The character of a person who has the charge of children,’ observes 
Mr. Wilderspin, and he has had ample experience on the subject, ‘ is of 
so much importance, that very often the designs of the benevolent are 
frustrated by appointing improper persous to fill such situations.* Patience 
is absolutely indispensable, as it will frequently take the master and mis- 





* «We witnessed an instance of this at Bristol, not long since. In an 
infant school in the city, established by some humane ladies, but entirely 
unconnected with the school in Meadow-street, the management is en- 
trusted to an old woman, who, we are quite certain, does a vast deal more 
harm than good to the poor children under her care. When we were 
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tress a full hour to investigate a subject apparently of no consequence. 
The complainant and defendant will expect justice, however trifling may 
be their cases; and to satisfy them much time and trouble will often be 
necessary. Should a hasty conclusion be formed, and the accused be 
punished for an offence of which he is innocent, in such case the child 
will be sensible that an injury has been done to him and will feel dissatisfied 
with his tators, and will not, consequently, entertain towards them a pro- 
per degree of respect.’ 

Children cannot be properly governed in terror, or by actual com- 
pulsion: they ought rather to be gently excited by persuasive mild- 
ness, and above all, with a perfect conviction of the benefits which 
are conveyed tothem. The heart of a child is naturally affectionate, 
and capable of being influenced very much by kindness. ‘ I have 
seen my pupils,’ says Mr. Wilderspin, ‘clasp a disgraced child 
round the neck, take him by the hand, lead him about the play- 
ground, comfort him in every possible way, wipe his eyes with 
their pinafores, and ask him if he was not sorry for what he had 
done: the answer has been ‘ yes,’ and they have flown to me, say- 
ing, ‘ master, he says he is sorry for it, and will not do it again ;’ 
and so obtained the contrition of the offender and his pardon.’ 
What a sweet and encouraging picture is this! Well, indeed, might 
the Saviour of mankind exclaim, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, for such is the kingdom of Heaven.” For such pleasing traits 
as these—typifying as they do, the divine mercy of the Creator— 
are a thousand times more allied to the goodness of ‘ the kingdom 
of Heaven,’ than all the outward and pharasaical sanctity of the 
interested soz-disant devotee. 

A very important point, as connected with the formation of cha- 
racter in children, is the due and skilful regulation of rewards and 
punishments. We all know that ‘ the hope of reward is the sweet~- 
ener of labour;’ and we all know, likewise, how galling it is to toil 
without commendation. In the formation of the school at Spital- 
fields, Mr. Wilderspin found it necessary to institute a tangible re- 
ward for the duties of the monitors, to whom he allowed one penny 
per week. This reward, trifling as it is, has a wonderful influence 
upon the little scholars, and to be monitor is now considered a dis- 
tinction of the highest rank. Before the reward was instituted, Mr, 
Wilderspin could never succeed in persuading the children to con- 
tinue in office a sufficient time to be become useful. But to dis- 
pense rewards is no difficult matter—it is far easier to do so than to 
inflict punishment; although, for obvious reasons, rewards should 
not be lavishly administered. As to punishment, it is actually ne- 
cessary in some shape or other. Corporal punishments, except in 
very particular instances, we decidedly deprecate, as altogether 
unnecessary to the subjection of infants, a as being particulariy 
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there she honoured us with a specimen of her matronly skill and sagacity, 


by cuffing, with wonderful energy, a poor timid little girl, who could not 
answer some questions.’ 
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calculated to deaden and outrage their natural sensibilities; bat we 
can easily see the necessity of some mild coercive measures, or, 
what is usually more effective, some impressive mark of disgrace, 
by which the young offender may be stigmatized with shame and 
er Pre We are told in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” that the best 
mode of managing a refractory child, is to take him on your knee 
and reason with him. This is very fine in theory, and must 
ensure the blessings and prayers of all tender-hearted parents; but 
the trifling difference which exists between theory and practice, 
renders this mode perfectly useless, and indeed worse than useless. 
We have paid no inconsiderable attention to this subject, and have 
found, as we have already observed, that some kind of punishment is 
actually requisite. In some instances, where the disposition of the 
child has been extremely stubborn and contumacious, a slight cor- 
poral infliction has been necessary and effectual ; but in the majority 
of cases, the child has been reformed by milder means ; such as being 
obliged to carry a small broom on his back, a paper cap on his head, 
or some similar mark of disgrace; or by a short confinement after 
school hours. The usual method adopted at the Bristol school, 
cannot surely be in accordance with sound judgment or good feel- 
ing ; for there the children are placed in the stocks, and handcuffed 
like felons. In dispensing rewards and inflicting punishments, 
due attention must be paid to the disposition of the individual ; and 
this is a rule which should, in every individual instance, be the 
diligent study of the preceptor. He must not go mechanically and 
empirically to work, and use all alike; he must study their tempers ; 
adapt his mode of treatment to the peculiar bias of those tempers, 
and he will find that by so doing, success must crown his efforts. 

Upon the plan of instruction adopted at infant schools, our limits 
will not, we fear, permit us at present to expatiate at any great 
length. Indeed, our object in this article is not so much to enter 
into an examination of the different systems of tuition, as to present 
our readers with a comprehensive view of the paramount utility of 
infant schools in general. We will endeavour, however, to convey 
to them some idea of the plan generally pursued, referring them for 
further information to the works which have been published on the 
subject, especially to those of Mr. Wilderspin of London, and 
Mr. Goyder of Bristol. 

The predominant plan of education, is the adoption of the inter- 
rogatory —_. and tuition by means of picture lessons. 

n the Bristol school, under the guidance of Mr. Goyder, which 
is one of the best that we have seen, the children are divided into 
classes of from eight in the higher parts to sixteen in the lower. 
For these lower, which are also called alphabet classes, the alphabet 
is cut out in very large letters, which are pasted on card-paper, 
and placed promiscuously on a board. Sixteen or more children 
stand in a semi-circle in front of this board: the monitor, with a 
long wooden pointer, standing in the centre, points to any letter he 
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a and asks, “‘ What letter is this?” Whoever knows the 
etter immediately names it ; the monitor then gives the pointer to 
the next child in the class, who points to the same letter and names 
it. This is observed all through the class, so that the whole sixteen 
successively point to the letter; and, consequently, it ensues that 
the greater the number of children in an alphabet class, the sooner 
will they be enabled to know their letters. 

As soon as a child has learnt its letters, it is removed to a higher 
class, that, namely, which is termed the two-letter class. his 
class contains several divisions, each consisting of eight children ; 
and the plan of teaching varies from that last mentioned, as the 
children read the lesson altogether. Having accomplished this, the 
child is removed to the three-letter-class. Here the plan is again 
varied : six or eight children are placed in a semi-circle in front of 
the lesson-board ; the first child spells the first word; the second, 
the second ; the third, the third ; et sic detnceps. 

It is quite unnecessary to enlarge upon the merits and tendency 
of this method ; it is extremely well calculated to fix their attention ; 
and this being effected, they must profit by the plan thus adopted. 

As soon as a child is enabled to put a word of three letters to- 
gether, and spell it by heart, he is passed to another class, which 
consists of those who can spell easy words of four or five letters. 
Here the same plan is pursued as in the three-letter class, with 
this addition, that the children are now put to reading; and the 
lesson, which consists of easy sentences from the scriptures, is read 
by the whole class collectively. After the lesson is read, they are 
catechised as to its contents ; and it is easy to imagine how great 
a fund of information may be thus acquired. The questions may 
be varied at pleasure, but the answers are to be given in the iden- 
tical words of scripture. 

The next class, which is the highest, is formed of children who 
can spell words of two syllables, and read easy lessons out of the 
Old or New Testaments. This class is conducted precisely in the 
same manner as the last, and the lessons are selected from the 
scriptures, and printed on foolscap sheets. In addition to the cate- 
chising of the scripture lessons, every monitor hears his class spell 
extemporarily the same lesson that they have spelt from the card ; 
and much good has been found to result from this practice. After 
all the reading and spelling lessons have been gone through, the 
monitors of the different classes repeat a hymn, which, being ended, 
they await the signal for returning to their seats: the utmost care 
and precision being observed in every transaction. 

One error in this system we must pause to point out. It must be 
obvious to our readers that this instruction is chiefly of a religious 
character. A partiality to such a plan may be carried too far. At 
Bristol, for instance, there is an absurd, not to say profane, winding 
up of the day’s labour. ** Upon the ringing of the bell, the children 
return to their places, clapping their hands and stamping their feet 
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in regular order ; and the whole is concluded by singing the rules of 
the school to the tune of the Evening Hymn!” ‘To the due and 
diligent inculeation of sound religious principles, God forbid that 
we should even object: but to ¢his we do object—strenuously and 
decidedly object. Religion should never be divested of its awful 
sanctity ; and the youthful mind should be taught to regard it with 
reverence and solemnity. And how can this be done if, wrapped 
up in the garb of a hymn, the ‘rules of the school,’ the combing 
and cutting of hair, the washing of hands and faces, the provision 
of dinners! and the due necessity of strict punctuality and order, 
are placed upon a par with their duty and obedience toGod? The 
custom, carried to this extent, is impious, absurd, and highly re- 
prehensible; and much “ more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” 

Picture lessons have been found abundantly useful and instructive. 
By means of them children have obtained a knowledge of many 
interesting facts in history, in natural history, and in mechanics ; 
and so delighted are they with this mode of tuition, that they con- 
sider it a very pleasing amusement. At Bristol they are used only 
twice in the week, and even then their employment is conditional, 
and rendered entirely dependent upon the good conduct of the little 
scholars. Mr. Goyder has found it necessary to impress upon the 
mind of the children, that the pictures are only representations of 
what actually occured, as many of his pupils have considered the 
figures to be the real objects. 

The pictures, again, are made subservient chiefly to the eluci- 
dation of scriptural subjects, which is carrying the matter rather 
too far. Let us repeat, that we do not, by any means, wish to 
infer, that children should mot be instructed in religion—far from 
it! But we do think, in addition to the objections which we just 
expressed, that one half of the time which is occupied, shall we say, 
mis-spent ? in puzzling their young minds on the chapter and verse 
of particular events, might be more usefully, and therefore, more 
profitably, employed in teaching them the more common facts of 
every-day utility. The following is a specimen of these lessons ; 
and we give the description in Mr. Wilderspin’s own words. 


‘Tue Nativiry or Jesus Curist. 


‘The pictures being suspended, and a whole class being in the class- 
room, put the pointer in one of the children’s hands, and desire the child 
to find out the Nativity of Jesus Christ. The other children will be on the 
tip-toe of expectation to see whether the child makes a mistake ; for should 
this be the case, they know that one of them will have the same privilege 
of trying to find it: should the child happen to touch the wrong picture, 
the teacher will have, at least, a dozen applicants ; saying, “‘ Please, sir, 
may I; please, sir, may 1?” The teacher, having selected the child ta 
make the next trial, say one of the youngest of the applicants, that child 
walks round the room with the pointer, and places it on the right picture ; 
which will be always indicated by the other children calling out, ‘that is 
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right; that is right.” To view the sparkling eyes of the child, who has 
found the picture, and to see the pleasure beaming forth in his countenance, 
you might imagine that he conceived he had performed one of the greatest 
wonders of the age. The children will then proceed to read what is printed 
on the picture, which is as follows: ‘‘ The Nativity of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ;”” which is printed at the top of the picture, and at the 
bottom are the following words: “ And she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger: 
because there was no room for him in the inn.” ’ 


These exhibitions are followed by questions, arising from the 
subject comprised by the picture ; al it is easy to see what a 
pleasant and profitable mode of tuition this may be rendered; at 
present, it 1s certainly too exclusively confined to scriptural subjects. 

Of the method in which children are taught to write, little need 
be said. Thick slates, without frames, on which is engraved the 
whole of the alphabet, are used for this purpose ; and the children 
amuse themselves for an hour daily, with imitating these letters, 
till they can form them without a copy. In this way, many of the 
little scholars have been taught to write a very fair hand.* 

Arithmetic is taught by means of inch cubes: as for example. A 
class, composed of eight children, is placed semicircularly in front 
of a table, on which are placed a certain number of cubes, accord- 
ing te the knowledge and capacity of the children. The tutor then 
desires one of them to count a certain number of the cubes. This 
number serves as a basis, or root, for exercising the pupils in the 
first rules of arithmetic, as they can numerate, add to, subtract 
from, multiply and divide it, according to the dictation of the 
master. The usual tables are taught, as are the most useful 
rules, by the same system of interrogation. So that, by the end 
of their term, the children have opportunities of obtaining a very 
excellent foundation for the acquirement of rational, useful, and 
befitting knowledge. 

We have now entered into a consideration of this portion of our 
subject, as minutely as the limits of a mere article will permit. With 
regard to the recreations of the children, and their physical educa- 

cation generally ; ; or, as Mr. Goyder terms it,—‘ their manceuvres 
—every thing Is so arranged as to accord with their health and 
happiness. A strict adherence to the rules of the school is of 
course insisted on ; but the grand and guiding plan of government 
is mildness and persuasion, so as to secure the love and respect, and 
not the fear and trembling, of the infant scholars. 


A good deal has been said about the impropriety of educating 





* The utility of writing, even to a child, is unquestionable. It is curious 
to remark, how very few of the lower orders can even sign their own names. 
A lady, who is in the habit of visiting the Savings’ Bank at Bristol, in- 
formed Mr. Goyder, that out of the vast number of persons who attended 


there, scarcely one in twenty could write his own name; and the deficiency 
is much greater as regards females. 
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children at so early an age, as that which entitles them to admission 
into infant schools: but, we must confess, that we cannot perceive 
the validity of the objections. On the contrary, we are inclined to 
believe that the greatest benefits must and do result from the plan 
which we have thus cursorily described. When we consider how 
incomprehensible, restless, and illimitable the human mind is, we 
must be well convinced, without “os even on the threshold 
of metaphysics, that much care and ability are pa in the 
management of even the blank mind of an untutored child, which 
mind, blank though it may be, cannot long remain unimpressed or 
inactive. It is fitted for the reception of impressions long before 
its capabilities or particular bias can be discovered ; and, like a 
parched and arid desert, it is ever ready to imbibe either the dew 
and the rain from the gracious skies, or the condensed and noxious 
effluvia from some stagnant and putrid marsh. It is the infirmity 
of our nature,—strengthened, perhaps, by the force of example,— 
to be prone to evil rather than good ;—to seek, and receive, and 
devour the forbidden fruit, which is fair and beautiful to look at, 
but within, bitterness and ashes, rather than the less captivating 
but more enduring homeliness of stern and rugged virtue. Much, 
therefore, must of necessity depend upon the eftect of early impres- 
sions; and as “different minds incline to different objects,” great 
care, circumspection, and vigilance are necessary towards their 
cultivation. All soils are not calculated for the production of the 
same fruits; but the most rich and fertile, if neglected, will give 
birth to nothing but useless weeds, or, at the furthest, unprofitable 
tares. So is it with the human mind. It must be tilled and 
cultivated, and that early, otherwise, however abundantly it may 
be endowed by nature, its high and noble attributes will only “run 
to waste, and water but the desert.” 

We have already intimated that much has been said about the 
impropriety and impolicy of beginning to educate children too 
soon, and without entering at all into the discussion, we may say 
that the arguments adduced by those who condemn the system, 
can only apply in those instances where the pupils are the offspring 
of wealthy parents ; or, at all events, of those parents who are not 
poor. here a child is fostered under the wings of well-informed 
parents: where he is placed far above the bitter want which the 
offspring of the poor is doomed to endure ; where the dawnings of 
his infant mind are watched, and almost imperceptibly drawn forth 
and regulated by the intuitive impulses of tenderness and affection ; 
then, indeed, the objections to early education may be well and 
valid enough: but not so are they where these blessings do not 
exist. Inthe wretched hovels of the poor, where the parents, even 
if they had the desire, have neither the means nor the time to instil 
into their children’s hearts the rude and disjointed germs of 
ordinary knowledge ;— Here, in truth, the blessings of early educa- 
tion cannot be too strongly advocated, or too speedily carried into 
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effect; for we have already seen that if the infant heart be not 
trained up to virtue, it will, of its own accord, fall swiftly into vice. 
Besides, among the poor, the services of children are so valuable to 
parents, that the sooner those children are rendered capable of 
assisting in the general labour of the family, so much the sooner do 
they become tangibly useful and profitable to their parents. 

‘The time for the children of the poor to receive instruction’ says Mr. 
Wilderspin, ‘and to imbibe good principles, is between the ages of two 
and eight; for, after that period many are sent out to work, or detained 
at home to assist their parents. There are many little girls, who, after 
they have left the infant schools, go out to work for one shilling a-week, 
and the mothers have declared to me, when I have endeavoured to persuade 
them to send their children to the National School for at least one year, 
that they could not do it, as they were so poor, that every shilling was a 
great help.’ 


We cannot conclude our article without offering a few observa- 
tions on the often-disputed question, as to the utility of educating 
the poor at all ?—a question now nearly set at rest, but still possess- 
ing a sufficient degree of interest to serve as a corollary to the 
preceding remarks: and it will at the same time serve to shew us 
that not only is their education useful, but that it is imperatively 
requisite to preserve them from falling into irretrievable moral 
pollution. 

When we consider how much the ignorance of a people contri- 
butes to their moral debasement and misery ;—how completely it 
excludes them from the enjoyment of rational delight—confining 
their pastimes and pleasures to mere feats of physical strength, or of 
inebriating hilarity ; and how effectually it prevents their minds 
from expanding for the reception of virtue and true religion, we 
must rejoice at the success of every plan which can be set on foot 
for the dissipation of this darkness, and for extending to the poor 
and ignorant a portion at least of those blessings which wealth 
alone has hitherto been enabled to obtain. 

Let us hear what Adam Smith—an old-fashioned philosopher 
it is true, but still a philosopher—says on the subject. 

‘«‘ The gross ignorance and stupidity which, in a civilized society, seem 
so frequently to benumb the understandings of the inferior ranks of the 
people, deserve the most serious atteutionof government. A man without 
the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a man, is, if possible, more 
contemptible than even a coward. Though the state were to derive no 
advantage from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, it would still 
deserve its attention, that they should not be altogether uninstructed. The 
state, however, derives no inconsiderable advantage from their instruction. 
The more they are instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of 
enthusiasm and superstition, which, among ignorant nations, frequently 
occasion the most dreadful disorders. An instructed and intelligent 
people, besides, are always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and 
stupid one. They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, and 
more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they are, 
therefore, more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more dis- 
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posed to examine, and more capable of seeing through the interested com- 
plaints of faction and sedition, and they are, upon that account, less apt 
to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary opposition to the measures of 
government. In free countries, where the safety of government depends 
very much upon the favourable judgment which the people may form of 
its conduct, it must surely be of the highest importance, that they should 
not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously concerning it.’ ; 
To such of our readers as have bestowed any attention upon this 
interesting subject, it will be sufficiently obvious, that the districts 
in which ignorance and depravity abound most, are those in which 
our manufacturing and mining operations are carried on: such 
districts being precisely those where the education of the people 
has been sorely neglected, or, indeed, wholly excluded. We may 
instance in illustration of this, the towns of Paisley, Manchester, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Birmingham, some of the towns in Leicester- 
shire; the manufacturing districts in London, and the mining 
districts of Cornwall and the north of England. The following 
Table, shows at one view the proportion which the number of 
ersons committed to prison in each county of England and Wales, 
Cased to the whole population: thus forcibly illustrating the point 
which we have been asserting—the influence, namely, of local cir- 
cumstances upon the morals of the people. The average of the 


commitments is taken for thirteen years; namely, from 1805 to 
1817, inclusive; and the population, as stated in the census of 


1811. 


Counties. one in Courtties. one in Counties. 
Anglesey . . . 18,522 | Flint . . . . 8,399 
Bedford . . . 2,638 
meee. s «= $600 
Brecon .. . 3,384 


one in 
Northumberland 3,037 
Glamorgan . . 4,551 | Nottingham. . 1,694 
Gloucester . . 1,834] Oxford . . . 2,161 


Hants. . . . 1,230 | Pembroke . . 5,669 
Bucks. . . . 2,562] Hereford. . . 1,438 | Radnor . . . 3,672 
Cambridge . . 2,386 | Herts . . 1,636} Rutland . . . 2,696 
Cardigan. . . 13,612 | Huntingdon . . 1,431 | Salop. . . . 2,268 
Carmarthen . . 7,348 | Kent . » 1,385 | Somerset. . 1,369 
Caernarvon . . 9,867 | Lancaster. . * 1,083 | Stafford . . . 1,988 
Chester . . . 1,688] Leicester. . 2,161 | Suffolk . . . 1,731 
Cornwall . . . 4,287 | Lincoln . . . 2,164] Surrey. . . . 1,261 
Denbigh . . . 7,077 | Merioneth . . 13,377 | Sussex. . . 2,422 
Derby . . . 3,435 | Middlesex . . . 588| Warwick. . . 989 
Devon .. . 1,996] Monmouth . . 2,469 | Westmoreland . 5,642 
Dorset . . . 2,292| Montgomery . 3,534| Wilts. . . . 1,960 
Durham . . . 4,337 | Norfolk . . . 1,809 | Worcester . . 1,662 
Essex. . . . 1,435! Northampton . 2,405! York . . . . 3,000 


The causes, physical as well as moral, which operate upon the 
manufacturing classes, are sufficiently intelligible. With regard 
to the first, excessive labour: scanty, and (often) unwholesome 
food ; exposure to cold; deficiency of clothing and of pure air; 
with, too frequently, a free indulgence in the abuse of fermented 
liquors, speedily undermine the constitution, inducing a premature 
old age, and rendering the body incapable of resisting the attacks 
and inroads of disease. Of all the complicated evils to which the 
manufacturing population of this country is exposed, there is not 
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one more productive of both moral and physical suffering, than an 
indulgence in the abuse of spirituous liquors. Hogarth, in his 
“Gin Lane,” has not over-coloured the squalid misery which this 
pernicious indulgence produces. Deceived by the idea of their 
strengthening effect, following the example of others, and delighted 
by the temporary exhiliration which they cause, too often is the 
Saturday evening and the Sabbath morning spent in sottish idle- 
ness, and enervating potations. But what are we to expect from 
those whose minds are unfortified by religion, and hardened by 
the absence of education? Is it not natural, that a man thus 
deplorably situated, should seek that relaxation from labour, which 
is necessary to his existence, and which Ae can only find in grati- 
fying, no matter how, those senses, whose powers are not directed 
or enlarged by human acquirements, but which appertain, alike, 
to all the higher classes of animals? What, we ask, can that man 
do, whose mind has never been illumined by the light of know- 
ledge; or whose heart has never been softened by moral or reli- 
gious instruction? He must have some recreation, some amuse- 
ment, as a relief after his daily labour; and he seeks it, as we all 
do, from among his equals, and from the partners of his occupa- 
tion. They spend the surplus of their wages in inebriating drinks, 
and so does he: for, possessing likewise no capability to enjoy any 
rational recreation, he can only gratify those senses which impart 
to him a direct, tangible, palpable pleasure. Were we to follow 
out in detail the moral and physical effects of all this, the picture 
would be sufficiently appalling, and, at the same time, painfully 
instructive. In the first place, the strength of man is continuall 
impaired by an immoderate use of fermented liquors. In the full 
career of his hilarity, he will not discover that the energy of his 
frame is sapped and debilitated ; but no sooner is he visited by 
sickness, no sooner does disease fasten upon him, than he finds, to 
his sorrow, that his constitution does not possess that healthy 
power of resistance,—that vis medicatrix nature—which is neces- 
sary to counteract the baneful influence of disease. ‘“ I maintain,” 
says Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, ‘that spirituous —— do not 
lighten the effect of hard labour upon the body. Look at the 
horse, with every muscle of his body swelled from morning till 
night, in the plough or the team—does he make signs for spirits 
to enable him to cleave the earth, or climb the hill! No; he re- 
quires nothing but cool water and substantial food. There is 
neither strength nor nourishment in spirituous liquors; if they 
produce vigour in labour, it is of a transient nature, and is always 
succeeded by a sense of weakness and fatigue. These facts are 
founded on observations, for [ have repeatedly seen those men 
perform the greatest exploits in work, both as to their degrees and 
duration, who never tasted spirituous liquors.*” 








* “ Rush’s Enquiries into the Effect of Spirituous Liquors, &c.” 
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We have always regarded Dr. Franklin as one of the most use- 
ful and enlightened of men; and as a striking example of the 
paramount benefit to be derived from the proper education of the 
working classes. Let us look at his conduct among his fellow- 
labourers, at the printing-house, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and then 
observe, not the advantages which he himself obtained, but the 
practical good which he was enabled to impart to others, by the 

ossession of that information, which taught him the proper use of 
his physical powers, and stimalated him to still higher pursuits in 
the fertile and accessible realms of knowledge. ‘‘On my en- 
trance,” he says, “I worked at first as pressman, conceiving that 
I had need of bodily exercise, to which I had been accustomed in 
America, where the printers work alternately as compositors and 
at the press. J drank nothing but water. The other workman, to 
the number of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I carried 
occasionally, a large form of letters, in each hand, up and down 
stairs, while the rest employed both hands to carry one. They 
were surprised to see by this and many other examples, that the 
‘ American Aquatic,’ as they used to call me, was stronger than 
those who drank porter. The beer-boy had sufficient employment 
during the whole day in serving that house alone. My fellow- 
pressmen drank every day a pint of beer before breakfast ; a pint 
with bread and cheese, for breakfast; one between breakfast and 
dinner; one at dinner; one again about six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and another after they had finished the day’s work. This 
custom appeared to me abominable; but they had need, they said, 
of all this beer, in order to acquire -strength to work. I endea- 
voured to convince them that the bodily strength furnished by the 
beer, could only be in proportion to the solid part of the barley 
dissolved in the water of which the beer was composed : that there 
was a larger portion of flour in a penny-loaf, and, that, conse- 
quently, if they ate this loaf, and drank a pint of water with it, 
they would derive more strength from it than from a pint of beer.* 
This reasoning, however, did not prevent them from drinking their 
accustomed quantity of beer, and paying every Saturday night a 
score of more than four or five shillings (porter was then only 
three halfpence the pint), a week for this cursed beverage: an 
expense from which | was wholly exempt. Thus did these poor 
devils continue all their lives in a state of voluntary wretchedness 
and poverty.” 

But Franklin was not aman to be discouraged by trivial ob- 





* We have already expressed our good opinion of Dr. Franklin ; but 
this must not prevent us from exposing his ignorance on this particular 
point. ‘It is the stimulus of the beer,” says Paris, ‘‘ that proves so ser- 
viceable to the poor man, enabling his stomach to extract more aliment 
from his innutritive diet.” Still Franklin is right as to the main question 
of the abuse of fermented liquors. Paris agrees as to the beneficial effects 
of the use of beer—Franklin, as to its abuse. 
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stacles. By his superior information, his strict retitude of conduct, 
and the most steady perseverance, he soon acquired considerable 
influence over his companions, and prevailed upon many of them 
to abstain, like himself, from the immoderate use of liquor. 
‘‘Those who continued to gorge themselves with beer,” he re- 
niarks, “‘ often lost their credit with the publican, from neglecting 
to pay their score. They had then recourse to me to become se- 
curity for them, their light, as they used to call it, being out. I 
attended at the pay-table every Saturday evening, to take up the 
little sums which I had made myself answerable for, and which 
sometimes amounted to nearly thirty shillings. ! had recom- 
mended myself to the esteem of my master by my assiduous appli- 
cation to business, never observing Saint Monday. My extraordi- 
nary quickness in composing always procured me such work as 
was most urgent, and which is commonly best paid: and thus my 
time passed away in a very pleasant manner.” 

By this we see, at one view, the decided benefit of an active, 
enterprising, prepared educated mind, and the moral disadvantages 
of an indulgence in one of the evils, which we consider almost 
unavoidable to those whose capacities unfit them for any but sen- 
sual pastimes. But we can prosecute our argument farther than 
this, and shew that this intemperance leads to the commission of 
the most atrocious crimes. ‘“ It is well-known,” says Mr. Poynder, 
in his examination before the committee of the House of Commons, 
‘‘ that the direct effects of drams is to inflame and excite the pas- 
sions, and it is frequently found as a practical fact, that he whose 
mind is abandoned to their influence, fears not God, neither re- 
gards man. The criminal is rendered insensible to the milder 
feelings of his nature, and, regardless of all consequences, whether 
as affecting this world or another: his reason is, for a time, de- 
parted from him, and he is rendered ripe for the most sanguinary 
and ferocious acts. Nearly all the convicts for murder, with whom 
I have conversed, have admitted themselves to have been under 
the influence of spirits at the time of the act: many of those who 
are tried throughout the country, are proved on their trials to have 
been under the same influence; and | am fully persuaded that, in 
all the trials for murder that take place, with very few, if any, ex- 
ceptions, it would appear on investigation, that the criminal had, 
in the first instance, delivered up his mind to the brutalizing effects 
of spirituous liquors.” 

Mr. Poynder goes on to say, that this was particularly the case 
in the instance of Mr. Bonar’s murder, and of that in Ratcliffe 
Highway, by Williamson. Another dreadful case of profligacy, 
fresh in the memory of many of our readers, and referable to the 
Same source, occurred in the case of Smith, who was tried for 
setting fire to his house in Newgate-Street. There was no doubt 
but that the wife was the agent of the crime; but, as both she and 
her husband was addicted to drinking, it was suggested that the 
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fire might have been caused by an accident of the wife, when in a 
state of intoxication, she having died soon after it. Upon this 
doubt Smith was acquitted ; but not long after he confessed, on 
his death-bed, that he had prevailed upon kis wife to set fire to the 
house, and that he had poisoned her as soon as suspicion had fallen 
upon him, for fear she should betray the secret ; he confessed 
further, that they were both intoxicated at the time. Cashman, 
the rioter, was under the influence of liquor when he joined the 
mob, and the majority of the rioters had been freely drinking beer 
and spirits in Spa-Fields, and on their way into the City. Youn 
Watson was also intoxicated when he entered Mr. Beckwith’s shop, 
and shot Mr. Pratt. The murderers of Mr. Horsfall, at Hudders- 
field, had all been drinking spirits before they went out, and after- 
wards on the road, while waiting for their victim. The frame- 
breakers in Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire are proved to have 
almost invariably maddened themselves with liquor before they 
perpetrated each outrage. Those who attacked Mr. Cartwright’s 
mill, when so resolute and successful a defence was made by the 
proprietor and his men, were all under the influence of liquor, and 
were even supplied with it during the progress of the attack by 
their comrades. 

These, and we could multiply our examples, are all matters of 
serious evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons. 
They are, in fact, matters of history—of the moral history of our 
species. But what have they to do with the education of the poor? 

0 this question, should it be asked, it will be sufficient to reply, 
that these dreadful effects are principally caused by the want of 
that education for which we are contending. The habitual, unen- 
lightened, and uneducated drunkard, will think no more of his 
moral duty than the merest savage; and his feelings are still 
further blunted against the impression of all virtuous emotions, 
by the deep humiliation consequent upon his receiving parochial 
relief, (the unavoidable result to a drunkard’s family,) which, 
although it may barely help to preserve their degraded existence, 
extinguishes all those feelings of honest and manly independence, 
which it is of so much importance to cherish in the poor. 

Among our agricultural population, a brighter prospect opens 
before us; for their ignorance is not so depraved and debasing, 
neither does it foster habits which tend to undermine their health, 
or harden their hearts. To them, indeed, may be truly applied the 
hacknied saying of the poet, 


ec 


Where ignorance is bliss 

"Tis folly to be wise ;” 
for their ignorance exists of little more than an abstinence from 
enervating luxuries, and still more enervating vices. The healthful 
occupation of the tiller of the soil, and the wielder of the sickle, 
while it strengthens the body, leaves the mind but little opportunity 
or desire of imbibing the pernicious principles of the more profligate 
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classes of society. His daily labour conéluded, he seeks his homely 
dwelling in peace, and leaves in content; and the Sabbath-day 
beholds him in the house of God, bending before his Creator, in 
unatlected piety and praise. His wants are few, and easily sup- 
plied; and scanty as his wages undoubtedly are, they are sufficient 
to procure for him the necessaries of existence. In the retired parts 
of the kingdom, we mean, of course, in the pastoral districts, a 
family of five or six members will subsist for a whole year upon a 
sum which would scarcely furnish a modern man-of-fashion with 
mere amusements for a single week. In Wales, especially in North 
Wales, the condition of the peasantry is, in truth, poor and lowly 
enough ; but, in a moral point of view, at least, few people are so 
advantageously situated. The small landholders, answering in 
description to the Scotch “ laird,” have each their dependants, or 
tenants, who receive employment from their patron, for which they 
are paid either in_ kind or in money. It is nearly the same in all 
remote pastoral districts. The children of the peasantry are em- 
ployed about the farms or estates of the proprietor ; and, although 
their wages are but small, idleness, the prolific source of so much 
sin and misery, is prevented ; and they succeed by degrees to such 
occupations as their powers are capable of filling. The children, 
moreover, or at least many of them, receive some degree of educa- 
tion, which renders their condition infinitely better than that of the 
manufacturers and miners. In all considerable agricultural towns 
and villages, Sunday schools are established, and great has 
resulted from their proper and vigilant management. Under all 
these circumstances, then, we may regard the agricultural labouring 
population as exempted from the pollution and misery which cha- 
racterise the two other classes ; they are precisely those 
“ For whom light labour spreads her wholesome store, 

Just gives what life requires, but gives no more : 

Their best companions innocence and health, 

And their best riches ignorance of wealth.” 


From this cursory view it will be seen, that the classes most in 
need of instruction and reformation are those, the members of which 
constitute the majority of our working-population ; and we have 
already shown, ina slight degree, how this reformation may be 
effected by means of infant-schools. In those districts, indeed, 
where they have been established, a great and marked benefit has 
been produced. Some, we know, are inclined to condemn the 
poor as the wilful perpetrators of unavoidable crime, and as the 
rash creators of their own misery and wretchédness. But how 
great, how overpowering, are their temptations! We are well 
aware that crime has dreadfully increased of late years, and so, 
likewise, have its causes. Those who, like ourselves, have had 
opportunities of witnessing the mode of life pursued by the lower 
orders, have seen that affectionate solicitude, in many instances, 
forms but a slender ingredient in the composition of the parental 
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character. That much of this arises from ignorance, from deep 
and deplorable ignorance—added, indeed, to actual want, we have 
had ample means of ascertaining. Poverty, even to the best and 
wisest of us, is a withering affliction ; but when it is combined with 
all the debasing evils of ignorance, it requires no extraordinary 
stretch of intellect to calculate the consequences which it must 
inevitably entail upon its miserable victims. Besides, how can a 
renee whose scanty morsel is indeed obtained by ‘“ the sweat of 
is brow,” devote his time to the training up and guardianship of 
his children? His wife, the partaker of his poverty, has her own 
occupations to follow ; for, in the very lowest orders, the constant 
toil of man and wife, even when they are both sober and industrious, 
is not more than sufficient to supply them and their infants with 
the tantalising morsel, which barely keeps them from starving ; 
and she cannot afford to lose her pittance, humble and hardly- 
earned as it is, by an exclusive and proper attendance upon her 
family. Again, what is a poor woman to do, if left a widow with 
four or five children, the eldest of whom may not be so old as nine 
years of age? She is obliged to go to her daily labour, and the 
children are left to shift for themselves, and to imbibe all the pes- 
tiferous habits and propensities of a degraded and corrupting 
neighbourhood. She cannot send them to school, because they 
are too young for the free-schools ; and thus they acquire principles 
and habits which lead them to the commission of crimes in all its 
various branches, and which neither parents, tutors, nor even the 
law itself, can subsequently eradicate. Thus a constant supply of 
criminals is provided for the exercise of judicial sagacity, and for 
the population of our flourishing colonies; and, if these infantile 
adepts are not cut short at the commencement of their career, 
they rise successively through all the gradations of crime, till they 
— their offences either at the hulks or on the scaffold. 
_ In sad truth, the extensive existence of youthful depravity, even 
in this metropolis alone, is a subject of serious and painful reflec- 
tion. We see instances every day of the well-planned and sys- 
tematic manner in which these childish depredators perform their 
operations ; and it is well known to the conductors of our police, 
that there is in London a number of thriving nurseries, where the 
young and tender-minded of both sexes are carefully initiated into 
all the abominable secrets of crime. Dr. Pole, in his observations 
on infant schoo!s, mentions, that in the year 1819, in London only, 
the number of boys who prvcured a considerable part of their sub- 
sistence by pocket-picking and thieving, in every possible form, 
was estimated at from eleven to fifteen hundred. He informs us, 
also, that one man in Wentworth-Street, Spital-Fields, had forty 
boys in training to steal and pick pockets, who were paid bya 
proportion of the proceeds of their plunder.* This man was fortu- 

















bes This circumstance, with others of a similar nature, led to the esta- 
blishment of a Sunday-school in that neighbourhood. The teachers and 
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nately convicted of theft, and transported, but his juvenile disciples 
were left to carry on their depredations unmolested. Another in- 
stance is known to us, where a woman had entrapped eight or ten 
children from their parents, and had diligently trained them up to 
steal and pilfer for her especial benefit. 

One of these children, however, was taken in the act of shop- 
lifting, when the whole affair became revealed to the magistrates. 
It would be no difficult matter to multiply these instances of 
youthful depravity ;* but we have already said quite enough 
respecting a subject that must be bitterly painful to every humane 
and compassionate bosom. We could prove that young children— 
the maternal milk scarcely dry upon their lips—have been made 
the able instruments of vice, in some of its most atrocious and 
dangerous forms; that the infant mind, plastic, and anxious to 
receive impressions, has been perverted to the worst of purposes, 
and that even parents have not been wanting—hideous and mon- 
strous as it may appear—to infuse into the tender hearts of their 
children the seeds of vice and crime, even to the abundant produc- 
tion of bad and fatal fruit. But it is needless. Every person 
capable of reflection will know at once that such a state of moral 
misery is frightfully prevalent amidst the lower orders of every 
aa town and district. 

How, then, is this horrible and withering depravity, this con- 
suming leprosy of the soul, to be eradicated and cleansed? By 
educating the children of the poor; and by training up their young 
minds ‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.”—** Go, 
preach the Gospel to the poor!” By its simplicity it will meet 
their comprehension ; by its benevolence it will soften their affec- 
tions ; by its precepts it will direct their conduct ; and by the vast- 
ness of its motives ensure their obedience. The situation of the 
poor is, isdeed, perilous ; they are truly both— 





superintendents, when seeking for scholars, found many parents living to- 
gether unmarried ; and, by persuasion and encouragements, they succeeded 
in getting three couple married during the first quarter. Had the forty 
children, mentioned in the text, been placed under the management of an 
infant school, would they not have become a solace and a support to their 
parents, instead of a burden and a curse? 

* There is a mode of very common theft among young children, and 
which is carried on to a very great extent; it is that of stealing the brass- 
work which surrounds the key-holes of the street-doors. Three or four go 
out together, and, with an old knife, wrench it off, and sell it at the 
marine-store shops. These children often receive as much as three or four 
shillings a-day by this practice. When they have become proficient in 
this introductory art, the next step (for they graduate regularly) is to take 
the handles and brass-knockers from the doors by means of a small screw- 
driver; these are disposed of in the same manner, and the children thus 
become progressively qualified for more lofty exploits. 












































Gabrielle: a Tale of the Swiss Mountains. 


54 From within and from without 
Unarmed to all temptations.” 

Prudential reasoning will, in general, be powerless with them ; 
for the incitements of this world are weak in proportion as we are 
wretched. 

‘‘ The world is not my friend, nor the world’s law ; 
The world has got no law to make me rich.” 


They, too, who live ‘‘ from hand to mouth,” will most frequently 
become improvident. Possessing no stock of happiness, they 
eagerly seize the gratifications of the moment, and snatch the frot 
from the wave as it passes by them! Nor is the desolate state of 
their families a restraining motive, unsoftened as they are by the 
want of education, and benumbed into selfishness by the torpedo- 
touch of extreme want. Domestic affections depend upon associa- 
tion. We love an object, when, as we see or recollect it, an agree- 
able sensation arises in our minds. But, alas! how should he glow 
with the charities of father and husband, who gaining scarcely 
more than his own necessities demand, must have been accustomed 
to regard his wife and children—not as the soothers of finished 
labour—but as rivals for the insufficient meal! In a man so 
circumstanced, the tyranny of the present can be overpowered 
only by the ten-fold mightiness of the future. Religion will cheer 
his gloom with her promises; and, by habituating his mind to 
anticipate an infinitely great revolution hereafter, may prepare it 
even for the sudden reception of a less degree of amelioration in 
this world.* 





Art. VIIl.—Gabrielle: a Tale of the Swiss Mountains. By C. Redding. 
London: Ebers. 1829. 


THERE are certain styles of poetry which affect the mind witha 
sense of physical pleasure, or at least, with a pleasure so nearl 
resembling that derived from beautiful sights and sounds, that the 
impression left on the feelings is with difficulty traced to the indul- 
gence of the imagination, or the gratification in some luxurious 
manner of the eye or ear. That vagueness, of which modern criti- 
cism is fond of speaking, and which is, in fact, at present a strong 
characteristic of all poetical impressions, is nothing more than this 
conversion of thought into feeling, produced by the peculiar style 
of the writer—by a train of thinking which never suffers the 
images of things to lose the dim outline of their spirit-like beauty, 
and which passes through the mind like a stream that is fresh and 
flowing, but haunted by a hundred shadows. 

The poetry of modern times is, however, in this respect strikingly 
different from that of antiquity. Whatever the muse created in 
her old, heroic days, she created palpable in form and substance. 





* « Coleridge’s Friend,” vol. ii., p. 257—8. Where the reader will find 
some splendid observations in behalf of General Education. 
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At present, the great aim is to give as much idealism as is possible 
to material fictions ; formerly, the highest powers of language were 
employed to render the ideas of the poet as nearly copies as they 
could be of the things felt by and visible to his readers. We may, 
we venture to remark, that that mystic shadowing of sasettaly 

eauty, that experimenting with every form of expression to convey 
the feeling of its presence, in which modern poets delight, was an- 
ciently much more conspicuous in the muse of sculpture, than in that 
of verse. The poet never grew enamoured enough of his mistress to 
represent her but as veritably flesh and blood. The ornaments he 
gave her, were those which heightened her blushes, poured more 
voluptuousness into her eye, or rounded her form, according to his 
epicurean tastes. But the sculptor, in the flourishing times of his 
art, laboured with the intensity of a soul-filling thought of beauty, 
the idea of which, if derived from any created thing, was an 
abstraction of every grace which the human form possesses, and 
to which he strove, with all the powers of his intellect, to give the 
pure and ethereal brightness of an ideal conception. 

We can only barely allude to this interesting subject. Whether 
poetry have gained or lost by the substitution of a certain mystical 
splendour, for the bright and distinct forms which figured in its 
early pages, is not to be at once decided. Putting aside the 
instances, such as many of the Greek tragedies, in which the same 
spirit is visible as in modern compositions, there yet remains a 
number of majestic creations of the mind, which we should with 
difficulty regard as inferior to any which the human intellect can 
produce. Yet the deep impression, the thrilling and subduing 
feeling which belongs to the passionate and imaginative poetry of 
modern, and especially of later times ; the glimpses which it seems to 
give us of a kind of esoterical creation—of a region into which the 
poet has passed through a wondrous labyrinth only known to him- 
self—of beings so strangely beautiful or so awful in their strength, 
that the very imagining of them makes us think we are in the presence 
of spirits—there is a pleasure attendant on all this, so akin to the 
sublimest emotions of which the heart is susceptible, that when it is 
full and perfect, the highest gratification received in the perusal of the 
classics, is in comparison, an inferior delight—inferior in respect to 
its power upon the feelings, though more vivid as it affects the ima- 
gination, with its clear pictures of present pomp and earthly glory. 

The sensations with which we have risen from the perusal 
of the beautiful poem which have called forth these remarks, is 
like that produced by a sense of entire solitude, broken only by 
the wail of some melancholy bird, or even only by the fitful sigh of 
anight wind. It leads us over mountains and through wild glens, 
where the flowers have a new life given them, and draws away the 
film from the blue eye of heaven, till it seems to look upon us with 
deeper love. Orit leads us, like a voice of the air, to look on mourn- 


ful spectacles, dim, visionary sights, such as are seen in stormy 
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clouds, or in the early and dim moonlight morning; and we listen 
when the dream has passed away for the voice or echo, or whatever 
it might be, which threw us into such a strangely melancholy 
reverie. 

The scene of this delightful little piece of poetical witchery, is laid 
in Switzerland, that father-land of brave and gentle hearts; and 
every valley of which, it is easy to imagine, contains some type of 
the author’s heroine. The story is as simple a one as invention can 
frame, but it has the rare merit of being, simple as it is, strikingly 
original ; the interest being made to rest not on the desertion of a 
heart-broken girl by ber lover, but on sufferings of a different order, 
and springing from a different cause. Gabrielle is the child of a 
pes Snnwal a home that she loves in the very depths of her 

eing ; and where the joy of her heart is constantly mingled with 
that of her father, and her mother, and loving brothers, and sisters. 
There is no spot like the hearth of her home in the wide world ; 
and even her lover’s passion is only hearkened to because he is of 
the same mountains, and she can return his love without breaking 
a thought of home. But in one of those fearful storms, which 
almost shake the rooted hills from their base, this home of love 
and peace was buried under the thunder-flung avalanche, and 
Gabrielle returned from her walk, amid the green dells, to see her- 
self left ‘ The last lorn remnant of her race,’ to be, for ever more, 
a brain-struck and troubled dweller of the rocks. All this is con- 
ceived in the best style of poetical feeling. The brightness of the 
morning, as she set forth on her journey—the gladness that revelled 
in the heart of nature, but could not reach her own, are sweet and 
delicate touches. Nothing also can be more exquisitely tender than 
the picture given of her lover, whom she forgot in her insanity, but who 
kept faithful to her, watching over her in her woe and destitution, 
and bearing every thing but her forgetfulness. A happier circum- 
stance could not have been invented, for giving additional pathos 
to the melancholy of Gabrielle ; and the particularity with which 
every phase of her sad mood is described—her love of flowers ; her 
rejoicing in the elements, with all the yearning sympathy of her 
ruined heart; her care of her small and solitary hut; her dreams, 
and hopes, and fears while passing the long night, are admirable 
specimens of the author’s power to follow the wildest workings of 
fancy. A more perfect picture, indeed, of a pure and gentle being, 
afflicted like Gabrielle, no where exists; and it has the quality, 
which is never possessed in such cases but by productions of the 
highest merit, namely, that of preserving, throughout, the ethereal 
character of the design. No attempt of the poet’s is more difficult 
to manage, than a delineation of the workings of disturbed reason. 
Not to be offensive, which it may most easily be, it must have none 
of the grossness of colouring, which may give the feeling of its 
being the delineation of a bodily disease—it must realize, in fact, 


_ the possible conception of a disembodied spirit’s losing its strength, 
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and being borne to and fro by wild impulses and unravelled 
mysteries. 

‘The character of Gabrielle, considered in combination with the 
circumstances by which it was formed, is altogether new; and it is 
consistently sustained to the end of the poem. The absence of any 
other passion but that which springs from the first simple incident 
of the story, rendered it necessary for the author to vary the recital 
of its effects upon the mind of the sufferer, in every possible manner ; 
and it is difficult to say in which his ingenuity is most displayed ; 
whether in the preservation of that perfect simplicity, which is 
essential to the character of the a or in the variety which he 
has employed in developing the ruling idea, and which is essential 
to its interest. But we proceed to the selection of a few passages, 
which will serve to illustrate what we have said. The following 
describes poor Gabrielle in the first day of her wretchedness :— 


‘ Nigh to the church, where dust on dust heaped high 
Ignoble earth unwrii > memory, 
Congenial with her woe the maiden came, 
And fixed her home, and long had lived the same. 
Her mild insanity scarce knew a change, 
Nor would her senses from one object range, 
For weeks or months, until the first impression 
Had worn away itself by long possession. 
A flower or colour was a lasting theme, 
Though she would sometimes harp upon a dream 
Of strange import ;—but she would always dwell 
On her bereavements, intermixed as well 
With slight allusions to her own mild madness, 
Told touchingly, and with a moving sadness. — 
But love was her’s no more, the dream had fled, 
He whom she loved she knew not from the dead. 
Unhappy Luis! day by day he came, 
To find her ruined heart was still the same, 
To gaze on her pale brow and vacant air, 
And find that Love bequeathed him but despair. 
He loved her still, and cherished her the more 
For her misfortune in his true heart’s core— 
‘“‘’T would argue base unkindness, desperate sin, 
To slight her now.” Thus reasoned he within. 
“¢ Oh, I will watch her, nurse her, be her friend, 
Her lover, brother, parent, to the end: 
Heaven’s will be done! ’tis mine the stricken deer 
To tend and heal, and guard through life’s career, 
And though unbroken still be her despair 
I'll love, in memory of what we were !” 
It was a noble feeling, but a vain ; 
She never seemed to know his face again 
From cthers round her ;—she would weep and sing, 
And childlike talk, amid her suffering, 
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To him as to a stranger all the day, 

Till night drew his heart-broken steps away, 

Then in the freshness of the morning dew, 

He went again his watchings to renew. 

In vain, no sweet caresses met him now, 

Impassive was her chill and marble brow, 

Cold as a moonbeam on a tomb the light 

Of her deep eye fell on him, for delight 

Smiting with wild aversion. He had borne 

The evil bravely, all but this mad scorn. 

It was too much that those dark eyes whose glance 
So late shone sweetly on him in love’s trance, 
Shone thus no longer—’twas a thought to kill; 

It mastered reason, resolution, will, 

Crushed down his spirit, every nerve unmanned, 
Sapped by grief’s torrent, power and self-command, 
Till for a medicine to his ill at last, 

A day arrived that saw his torturings past, 

For ere eve’s worship-fires to nature burned, 

He sought the shores whence traveller ne’er returned !’—pp. 10—13. 


There is great beauty in the description of Gabrielle’s fondness 
for the violet, and in the fiction itself, which represents her as pas- 
sionately delighting in it. There is a language, a character in 
flowers, which is interpreted and felt with exquisite delight, by a 
mind strongly excited either by passion or imagination. We may 
almost believe their meaning loveliness was given them, that passion, 
in its wild moods, might seek them as ministers of gentler thought. 


Violets! what could the heart-broken girl find so beautified by 
solitude and meekness, as the blue violets. 


‘ Next, on a sudden, turning quickly round, 
And pleased, she reckons every church-yard mound 
Upon her fingers, laughs, then weeps anew, 
Scattering her violets, whose colour blue 
She praises as the tint of Paradise, 

The verge of which she points at in the skies ; 
Calling them couches, where the fays at night 
Cradle their young in fragrance infinite. 

Fond fancies of her own, that show how weak 
And wandering is her mind : now will she speak 
Part of her mournful tale in manner rude, 

As though she were not in a solitude. 
Sometimes her violet wreath will she address, 
As once alive, and to her bosom press ; 
Declaring it a girl whom once she knew, 

Who died and took the violet’s form and hue, 
Because she loved her—saying “* O, sweet flower ! 
I'll prize thee ever, while the sparkling shower 
That hangs in these transparent drops on thee, 
Tells me that thou canst feel and weep for me. 
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Has God a spirit of wild madness sent, 

Thou art sent too with odour of content. 

I'll cherish thee upon my burning breast, 

Where thou more cool shalt find a grateful rest. 
Sweet flower! this is thy young and blooming day; 
Yet thou shalt droop, and fade like me away, 

Nor see the cheerless, saddening, autumn sky, 

In winter’s black embraces change and die— 

Hadst ever parents—friends ?—well, not long hence, 
When this torn heart is cold and lost to sense— 
When all is gone of that which now remains— 

Of that | am, and my hot feverish veins 

Can bear no more the vital stream along, 

I shall fade too! Oh, will it not be wrong, 

When wanderers see the enamelled turf which heaves 
Some favourite flower, like thee, with perfumed leaves 
That does its odorous birth-place beautify, 

Over the spot where in decay I lie ;— 

To pluck and steal it, from its lovebright hue 
Coming in luckless moment on their view, 

They little heeding where that flower may wave, 
They rob a treasure from a stranger's grave ; 

Yes! flowers like thee, perchance will flourish fair 
Above where my forgotten ashes are, 

Blown to be plucked while basking in the day, 

And flung in scorn or wanton sport away, 

Withered and bruised and torn, ere from the light 
Their eyes of tranquil blue collapse in night ! 

But I shall know it not ;—ere that can be, 

I shall have greeted my lost family, 

Where my own violets unfading lie, 

And bloom in light, but never bloom to die!” ’—pp. 16—18. 


In our review of Doctor Southey’s ‘ All for Love,’ in our July 
number, we observed that one of the principal causes which renders 
poetry so little popular in the present day, is its unimaginative 
character ; the want it exhibits of that living and nervous energy 
inspired by invention. We may add to this, its want of simplicity, 
in the character of its passionateness and sentiment. It is on the 
latter that the poetry of our own day and country has expended 
almost all its strength, but the effect has not been that human nature 
is depicted with more truth than in periods of much less poetical 
celebrity, nor that the heart of man turns to poetry as the noblest 
channel of communion with his kind—as the deep fountain in which 
the spirit of humanity gathers all its waters. But this is what 
poetry, certainly poetry, which places its excellence in passion and 
sentiment, should be, but which that of the present age is only 
partially—so partially, that we look in vain for images or senti- 
ments which can be said to have any Shakspearean freshness 
or liveliness. Our author, from the character of his short preface, 
has, we doubt not, felt this circumstance, and we shall be greatly 
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pleased if he still farther employ the ability displayed in the present 
poem, for moving the heart by true and natural pathos. There is 
great sweetness in the following lines :— 


‘ Poor GanrieLLe,—as people often show 
Who feel they have small business more below, 
By giving earthly things to friends and kind, 
Things valued once which they must leave behind, 
The favourite trinket or the robe they wore 
At festive moments in their days of yore, 
When to hope was to enjoy, the new world smiled 
And duped them with its playthings like a child— 
Poor Gabrielle, as they, forgot her flowers, 
And the delights of healthier, happier hours, 
Or held them cheaply, as not worth the care 
Of one that soon in different scenes must share.’—pp. 37, 38. 


We must not extend our notice any farther than by giving the 
catastrophe of the simple story. Gabrielle had left her home, and, 
climbing the awful precipices which hung around it, now stood 
upon the topmost crag of the icy wilderness :— 


‘ Upon that plane, upward inclined, so vast, 
The eye confused on its perspective cast, 
Lost all habitual distance, compass, bound, 
In the illimitable space around, 
Was Gabrielle seen last from far below, 
Treading the glittering realm of ice and snow, 
Upon her frantic course it was too late 
To chase and pluck her from the door of fate. 
She was where few would dare to go, and then 
She had a league the start, and to the ken 
Looked but a speck when parting from their view, 
By those who watched her and the mountains knew. 
And now the empire of the clouds she past, 
Into the realm of sunshine bright and vast ; 
The mustering thunders far beneath her feet, 
Launch their red fires earth’s answering fires to meet ; 
And there she walked a traveller in the skies, 
Where cold eternal the sun’s heat defies ; 
Moving minute upon that ocean hoar, 
A lonely ship seen from a mountain shore— 
A single star o’er heaven’s vast field careering— 
A little moment on Time’s desert steering, 
And dying on the vision, the mind’s eye 
Straining its orb in vain the point to espy. 
’Twas thus from man she vanished : few there be 
Who dwell upon her story—peacefully 
She passed, and with her perished fathers slept, 
As all shall one day sleep, unmourned, unwept.’—pp. 48, 49. 














The character of this beautiful and original little poem may be 
sufficiently understood from these extracts. It is sweet and melan- 
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choly as Gabrielle’s violets, and, like them, we think, will be laid 
to the heart of many a gentle and loving being. We must not, 
however, forget to caution the author against the carelessness 
which his generally musical versification sometimes exhibits, and 
which is occasionally evident in the prosaic, close to a very noble 
passage. What could have induced him, for example, to write 
such a couplet as this :— 

‘ Hoping that God, who every good dispenses, 

And every evil, may restore her senses !’ 

Or this :— 

‘ He is above them all—he isa king, 

And with that thought feels he has every thing !’ 

Or why did he spoil the excellent comparison in the first of the 
following lines, by the comparison of the second, which adds 
nothing to the sense, and is very bungling in its construction :— 

‘ A compassless existence, steered by chance, 
Unsettled as the ignis fatuus’ dance |’ 

But these are pebbles in the brook ;—we, however, wish them 
away. Gabrielle is followed by some minor poems, which exhibit 
the same beauty and originality of thought, making the volume, 
small as it is, a very cornucopia of sweet poetry. 





Art. IX.~—Skizzen aus Spanien. Von V. A. Huber. Gottingen: 
Vandenhock and Ruprecht. London: Black und Young. 1828. 


Sketches from Spain. By V. A. Huber. Gottingen: Vanderhdéck and 
Ruprecht. London: Black and Young. 1828. 


Tuese Sketches present many interesting features in the national 
life and peculiarities of the Spaniards, and are evidently the pro- 
duction of a man well acquainted, both with the highways and 
byways of the country which he describes. It is true, that in the 
preface and introduction he writes of Spain and Spaniards con 
amore, and indulges a little more than is necessary in side-blows 
at more civilized countries; but we are not always disposed to 

uarrel with the feeling which induces a traveller to describe, in 
Prat colours, a land in which he has been well received and 
hospitably treated. A social meal, with smiling faces, doing 
their utmost to render your stay agreeable, does certainly diffuse a 
brighter colouring over the whole scenery; and company and a 
good digestion have undoubtedly had more influence on travellers 
and tours than sentimental dandyism or stubborn Cockneyism will 
allow. Yet the love of praising may be carried too far, and it is 
unquestionably necessary to pay attention to the humour and dis- 
position of the writer, before we can say at what value we are to 
rate his eulogy. If our unfortunate countryman, who figures in 
Mr. Huber’s work, and is unmercifully laughed at by the author, 
and fleeced by the host, for imagining that in an inn he could 
possibly get anything to eat, or a bed to sleep on, be a living per- 
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sonage, and not introduced (as our continental neighbours dearl 
love to do) to enliven their work, were to publish an account of his 
peregrinations through the Peninsula, we would recommend the 
two volumes to be bound up together, for we have no doubt that 
one would prove an exact counterpart to the other, although we 
are ready to admit that a travelling-clerk of a mercantile house, 
is not exactly the antagonist that we should choose for Mr. Huber. 
The object of the author was to describe reality. The persons, 
characters, manners, views, and passions, countries and buildings, 
described, he assures us, were really seen and known by him in 
Spain. The occurrences (viz. those in the struggle for the Consti- 
tution before the death of Riego) were such as he either beheld, or 
was informed of by eye-witnesses. He has attempted to connect 
these incidents into a whole by a kind of narrative which hangs 
together by very slender threads. He is, however, by these means, 
enabled to give us more incidents illustrative of the Spanish cha- 
racter than he could have done in a mere traveller’s journal, whilst 
he assures us, and the book bears internal evidence of the fact, 
that the fidelity of his descriptions has not suffered in consequence. 


‘That no deep developments of character are found in these Sketches, is 
not only justified by the title, but it Pham to me that they would be less 
suited to the theatre and subject than if it were question of another 


country, for example, Germany. In Spain, and, if | am not mistaken, in 
the South in general, the subjective life preponderates. Religion, custom, 


power, in short the positive decides many questions, the solution of which 
belongs to the territory of the romance writer. . . . . The number 
of romances and novels, the scene of which is laid in Spain, is great in 
all languages, but all of them, with very few exceptions, betray such a 
ridiculous ignorance, as well of the physical as of the moral localities of 
this country and its inhabitants, that in this respect they are not worthy 
of notice, whatever merit they may possess inasmuch as regards invention. 
+ « «+ « The author of Don Esteban and Sandoval is a Spaniard, 
who, for his political opinions, lives in exile in London. His works are 
disfigured partly by party hatred (in which, indeed, he is fully justified), 
and partly by a fondness for communicating only what is extraordinary. 
In the description of the Spaniard, the foreign reader misses exactly what 
is necessary to form a living picture, and the author seeks to excite the 
interest of the reader more by adventurous occurrences, dangers, and 
crimes, than by unforced descriptions of real common life.’-—pp. x—xiii. 


The national peculiarities of the Spaniards are less discernible 
in their civil institutions than in their social life. The character 
of this last is in many respects different from that of their religious 
and civil institutions, and form, in some instances, a complete con- 
trast with it. Whilst, in political affairs, the effects of an artifi- 
cial system are but too manifest in the slowness, formality, and 
perplexity, that are the natural consequences of a multiplicity of 
conflicting impulses, the social and domestic life of the Spaniards 
displays a freshness, simplicity, and freedom, that is hardly to be 
found in the degree in any other nation of Europe. The public 
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pleasures and enjoyments are simple, but general. Every town, 
and almost every village, has bere its Alameda, or Pasea, a minia- 
ture of Prado, in which the inhabitants love to walk up and down, 
and drink a glass of cool water. A favourite occupation of the 
Spaniards is, to meet every morning, between ten and eleven, in a 
public place. 


‘Here private affairs are transacted, and the public interests of the day, 
from the most insipid town chat to the most important occurrences of the 
town or country, discussed among numerous and varying groups, with a 
zeal, talent, and, incredible as it may appear, with a freedom of speech, 
that in this manner and form is seldom found in any other country, This 
moment in the daily life of the Spaniards has for them such charms, that 
I] have heard men, who had lived in the greatest capitals of Europe, and 
were rather inclined to eulogize foreign lands, confess that all the enjoy- 
ments and pleasures of Paris, Vienna, London, and Berlin, could not 
indemnify them for the little hour they daily passed in the Puerto del Sol, 
in Madrid.’—pp. 27, 28. 


The Tertullas of the Spaniards correspond to the Conversaziones 
in Italy. A foreigner who is introduced into a family is seldom 
or never invited. The common plirase, “ This house is yours,” 
authorizes him to come as often as he pleases, with the supposition 
that it places neither on him, nor on the inhabitants, the slightest 
constraint. At dinner he is welcome; if he comes during the 
siesta, nobody is at home, afterwards he is welcome to chat, sing, 
dance, and (principally, however, in the higher families) play. 

‘I can affirm, that an unspoiled open foreigner can soon find a lasting 
pleasure in the social life and conversation, in short, in the Spanish Ter- 
tullas. The causes are easily explained. The Spaniards, limited as is 
the circle of their ideas and knowledge, bring to the conversation on things 
that lie within their sphere, a certain seriousness, a well-meant zeal, which 
is necessarily the soul of conversation. ‘They display, on the other hand, 
an open strong sense for mirth, a free understanding, giving and taking, 
and generally a natural wit, a stout humour, which our over-culture ex- 
cludes. The Spanish language is the only one, except the English, 
which contains humour in rich streams. The Spaniard possesses an open 
sense for all that is beautiful and noble, a sound, if not a very flexible, 
understanding, a lively imagination, a practical sense in his circle of wants 
and wishes, frequently an ardent desire of knowledge, which yields only to 
conviction, and which prefers the living word to the letter; lastly, and 
which is most to be esteemed, a natural decorum and dignity of be- 
haviour, which excludes vulgarity, and the greatest vivacity of expression 
in a language, the power and rules of which can only be appreciated by 
him who has heard it in the country."—pp. 31—33. 


Our author fights the battles of the Spaniards manfully ; but is 
reduced to hard shifts when he comes to discuss the present state 
of learning in Spain; the visionary nature of the studies of some 
of his countrymen affords him, however, a hole to creep out at, 
and he does not fail to enlarge it as much as possible. 


‘The Spaniard does not learn so much in his youth from books, -but 
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he does not forget so much, and the powers of his mind remain more 
fresh. His character and judgment are formed more and earlier in real 
life; and as a man he is, indeed, much poorer in knowledge, but also, on 
the whole, much richer in experience, in sound understanding, in lively 
interest for what he knows, and in desire after what he does not know, 


than is generally the case with us, for exceptions, although numerous, 
prove nothing. 


‘ The knowledge of the Spaniards is, on the whole, of a kind that gives 
a lighter and fresher support to social amusement than our comprehensive 
book-learning, book-fancy, and book-sensibility. In every society, in 
every little town, one or more persons are found who occupy themselves 
with the history, art, antiquities, or natural curiosities, of their district or 
town; after their own fashion, indeed, and without a survey, perhaps also 
without any idea of the connection of the appearances immediately sur- 
rounding them, to the entire whole of the science. But their interest is 
animated; what they know they have seen themselves, seen laboriously 
collected and discovered, wherever else it may have been long known. 
Their neighbours take a lively interest therein; their knowledge is a 
common good that is among them for the honour and edification of the 
province, town, or company, and shown to foreigners with a certain 
patriotic pride.’—pp. 34—36. 

Mr. Huber, as a man of gallantry, defends the Spanish women 
from all assaults of their enemies, and adds, what we were not 
before acquainted with, that the English and French beauties do 
not please in Spain, whilst the German are considered as a kind 
of ideal of softness, blond hair, blue eyes, roses and lilies. Han 
de ser muy dulces las Alemanas, say the Spaniards. 

Wewill not follow our enthusiastic champion through the field ; we 
are convinced that humble and degraded as is the rank which Span- 
iards at present occupy among European nations, there is in some of 
them a sense of dignity and independence, an innate nobility of 
thought nearly allied to the chivalrous, but at the same time a state 
of society partaking of the faults and vices, as well as of the virtues 
of more unsophiscated ages. As far as individual happiness is 
considered, we are not sure that Spain would be a gainer by 
change; at all events, we hope that this noble country will not 
suffer again the dreadful consequences of sudden innovation, but 
gradually advance in those views which the social and commercial 
interests of Europe and the world require should be entertained by 
all nations. 

The work itself (for the observations to which we have confined 
our attention form merely the introduction, in which Mr. Huber 
has given us the results of his observations in Spain) consists of a 
series of incidents in the revolution in which the unfortunate Riego 
lost his life. They are loosely connected into a kind of tale, in 
which the state of the country is well described in characteristic 
anecdotes, and the national spirit illustrated by characteristic 
traits. We shall select one or two passages that pleased us. 


‘The word Majo, as a substantive, denotes, among the lower classes, 
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what we call, in the higher, a petit maifre,a dandy. He is a young man, 
who has a desire to cut a figure in society. ‘This is attained partly by 
his dress, which is of Andalusian origin. But dress, and a handsome ex- 
terior alone, are not sufficient to complete a Majo. He must support his 
claims by a union of mental, as well as of bodily accomplishments, which 
can procure him influence among his equals, and the favour of the fair 
sex. He must be an excellent rider, and good shot, above all, must un- 
derstand the navaja and punal, and if not a toreros (a bull-fighter) himself, 
yet able to show himself on the Plaza de Toros with honour. He must 
dance, with elegance, the fandango, the matraco, and all other dances 
that are common in his part of the country, play well on the guitar, and 
not only sing the most favourite songs, but be able to improvise in the 
Segurdillas, &c. But one of his most important duties is, gallantry 
towards the fair sex, and the women must find him as obliging as he is 
bold and fearless to the men, although he must never lose sight of the 
laws of politeness which one cavellero should observe towards another. 
But even in this respect he must preserve a species of negligent dignity, as 
nothing would become him so badly as sentimental foppery. : 
Generosity, even to extravagance, particularly to gratify his mistress, is an 
indispensable quality of the Majo, but likewise temperance in eating and 
drinking, in every thing but love and dress. Covetousness, called by the 
Spaniards miserta, would dishonour him as much as drunkenness or 
effeminacy. The Majo always undertakes the office of avenging offences 
or insults, because he is generally ou a suspicious footing with the law and 
its ministers, so that the term has also the bye-meaning of a bully. Some 
murders, particularly if they are not assassinations contribute to increase 
his consequence considerably. . . . . . Taken altogether, such a 
Majo is a peculiar active, lively fellow, for besides the qualities we have 
enumerated, he possesses a quick wit, and all the assuming nonchalance 
of Andalusians in general. His female counterpart, the Maja, is distin- 
guished for similar qualities among her sex, and he often finds her his 
superior; nay, she often knows how to use the dagger against her 
treacherous lover or her rivals.—pp. 34—37.’ 


The appearance of such characters, which remind one very 
forcibly of some of the Highland clansmen, so excellently described 
by Sir Walter Scott, although brightened with some splendid 
qualities, indicate a state of society to be deplored, and we could 
have wished that Mr. Huber had occasionally lowered the tone of 
approbation in which he speaks of his southern friends. Such is 
the Majo, who plays a principal part in the following characteristic 
scene, which we believe will be sufficiently intelligible to the reader 
without previous explanation. 


‘The Marquis required some moments to compose himself, and at last 
exclaimed, with threatening looks, ‘‘ in my presence no one shall dare to 
insult the Constitution and the Hero de las Cabezas.” He was interrupted 
by a hollow voice—‘‘ Down with the Constitution—to the seventh hell 
with Riego!” and a man advanced, enveloped in his cloak, with his hat 
pressed upon his face. The officer not knowing what to think of this 
unexpected antagonist, drew his sabre and called to him, ‘ Who art thou ? 
What wilt thou? Surrender in the name of the King and the Constitution !” 
At the first words of the disguised man, Dolores was about to spring for- 
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wards, exclaiming, “‘ Jesus Maria! it is Christoval,” but her brother and 
the young gypsey, Paquita, who had now joined her, held her back. 
Christoval hastily throwing his hat on the ground, and wrapping his mantle 
round his left arm, stood in a moment with his knife drawn, ready for the 
contest. Remarking the emotion of Dolores, he called to her: ‘* For God’s 
sake, maiden, back Esteban—hold her back”; then looking around, 
“And youn, Cavalleras, keep quiet. 1 have an account to settle with the 
young nobleman. Do you know me,” he continued, turning to the officer ; 
‘* but I know you—you are one who has brought me to the ground: think 
on the Venta de Gualdiero. You are the murderer of the brave Pedro 
Gomez; his blood yet stains your sabre, and blood will have blood.” With 
these words he sprung towards his antagonist. This last could not conceal 
the danger of his situation: around him he saw, by the uncertain light of 
some torches, faces either inquisitive or indifferent; whilst some Embozados* 
cast dark and hostile looks towards him. He knew very well that he was 
hated by the lower classes in this country; and by the serviles, for the 
zeal with which he had distinguished himself in the apprehension of 
smugglers, robbers, and the like. He hesitated awhile, whether he should 
risk a duel with such an opponent, or call the arm of the law to his assist- 
ance; but partly the love of adventure, natural in so young a man, for he 
was ashamed to call for help against a single antagonist, and partly the 
fear that this would be of no service to him, as none of the bystanders ap- 
peared disposed to take his part, induced him to persevere. Some, indeed, 
wished to interfere, but the majority exclaimed, *‘ Let them alone, let them 
alone ;” others, ‘‘ hold yourself bravely Majo. Show what you can do, 
Cavallerito.” But Esteban advanced, and, with threatening look and voice, 
cried, ‘‘ He who interferes has to do with me. Let them settle the affair 
as becoines brave fellows. Don’t be disturbed, Christoval ” 

Dolores remained in fearful expectation of the issue, whilst Paquita, with 
the tenderest care, whispered courage to her. ‘‘ Only be quiet, my angel, 
only be quiet, my Rose ; not a hair of Christoval’s will be touched. Weep 
not so, my life; believe me, I know how it will end: with his knife 
Christoval needs not fear the long sabre. The young officer may pray his 
last Ave Maria, if he knows it, the impious freemason ; and yet it is a pity 
too, for he’s a pretty youth.” The strange contest_had meanwhile begun. 
Not unacquainted with the fearful weapon of his adversary, and with the 
only means to escape its effects, the officer remained quietly in his posture 
of defence, with his right arm drawn back, ready to cut or to thrust. He 
knew that he was lost without remedy, if he did not lay his adversary low 
at the first blow, and followed all his motions with his eye and body in 
strained attention. Christoval bending, almost cowering forward, with his 
long tapering knife in his right hand, stole round his opponent in circles, 
constantly lessening, and with glowing eyes watched every movement. It 
was evident that the officer’s patience was at last exhausted ; and his fiery 
courage induced him to attempt putting an end to the affair at once. ‘“ He 
is lost,” said an old bull-fighter quietly, who stood among the crowd and ob- 
served the fight with the eyes of a connoisseur. ‘The mantle seemed to slip 
from Christoval’s arm, and while he strove to collect it again, he exposed him- 
self a little tohisenemy. The latter thinking the favourable moment was at 
length arrived, sprung forward with a violent thrust at the head of his 








* «Men who advance the mantle over their face, and, pressing the hat 
down on the forehead, remain completely unknown.’ 
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adversary, but sank at the same moment to the earth with a hollow cry. 
The apparent dropping of the mantle was merely a trick to decoy him to 
an incautious movement. Catching the thrust in his mantle, Christoval 
darted upon the Marquis quick as lightning, as the tiger on his prey, and 
had driven his knife into his left side, below the ribs; and so great was the 
force of the blow, combined with that of the spring, that he tore completely 
round the whole body.......... The numerous folds of his thick mantle 
had effectually protected him from all injury. ‘‘ God be merciful to his 
poor soul!” said he, with difficultly suppressed emotion, while the by- 
standers looked in silence for a moment on the fearful wound. ‘Well driven, 
Christoval,” said Esteban, giving his cousin his hand; ‘ but now away—I 
hear the guard. There stands my horse: give Dolores a kiss, and away.” 
“ With this bloody hand,” said Christoval,—‘ never!” and, uttering a 
painful adieu to Dolores, who had been, with horror, a witness of his 
victory, he sprang upon the horse, and was soon at a distance.’ 


The conduct and observations of Dolores, the mistress of Chris- 
toval, are illustrative of the effects which the constant exhibition 
of bull fights has upon the minds of the Spaniards. A comparative 
disregard of human life, a looseness of ideas, and a revengeful dis- 
position, which prompts the death of the offender for the slightest 
offence, are invariable accompaniments of such a state of society. 
Mr. Huber has unquestionably presented to us an interesting col- 
lection of facts illustrative of the Spanish character in some of its 
most indirect, and therefore more valuable traits; had he done this 
without forcing himself personally on the notice of his readers, we 
might have bestowed unqualified approbation on his work, except, 
perhaps, that the long description of Alhambra might have been 
curtailed without injury ; but when, in his liberality, he becomes 
the defender of practices which can only be excused by the excite- 
ment attending the change from an uncivilized to civilized society, 
and are perhaps necessary to prevent the terrible re-action that 
always ensues from sudden and total innovation, we can only say 
in his defence, that in the striking and isolated features of simple 
life, he has forgotten the complicated form which society assumes 
in its advancement, and that it is impossible in any state of affairs 
to possess superior advantages without being exposed to correspond- 
ing disadvantages. But the time is gone by when it was necessary 
to defend the extension of human intellect against the visionar 
consequences of the school of Rousseau; and all Mr. Huber’s 
Jaboured eulogium on Spain and Spaniards proves, that he was 
well received in that country, and that in the laudable motive of 
speaking well of those to whom he has been indebted, he has for- 
gotten to regulate his observations according to the common 
standard of humanity as at present existing, but it proves nothing 
more. The tenor of our remarks will prove, that they are made in 
no hostile spirit, and that while we appreciate, and highly too, the 
capabilities which exist in the Spanish character, we are by no 
means disposed to consider them, in their present state of develop- 
ment, as the ne plus ultra of human perfection. 
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Ant. X.—An Inquiry into the Truth of History. By the Author of 
“ Remarks upon the supposed Dionysius Longinus.” Part I. London: 
1829. 


TueEre are authors who appear to write in order to conceal what 
they think from the public, and among this number is Mr, 
le a at Kelsall, who, we believe, is the author of the sin- 
gular little work before us. The apparent design of the publica- 
tion is, to prove the identity of Bellerophon and Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and, moreover, to show that Homer was not Herodotus; a fact 
which Mr. Kelsall appears to imagine is very much disputed. We 
confess we do not understand the joke of all this. The author 
may, perhaps, have some esoteric meaning, excellent for those who 
are initiated; but extremely difficult to be conjectured by the pro- 
phane vulgar, among whom, to our sorrow, we must be content to 
rank ourselves on the present occasion. As riddles, however, have 
always possessed a certain charm for mankind, from the days of 
the Theban Sphinx down to the present times, we are tempted to 
bestow a moment or two upon those of Mr. Kelsall, which have at 
least the merit of appearing as obscure and absurd as those which 
puzzled the contemporaries of C&dipus. 

After a few preliminary remarks on the woollen trade, and the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, our author comes at once to 
Bellerophon, and Mr. Mitford, the latter of whom, it seems, was 
wrong in not being able to find a place in history for such heroes as 
Sisyphus, Glaucus, and Bellerophon, or Nebuchadnezzar. With 
regard to Sisyphus, our author entertains, or seems to entertain, a 
very singular opinion; we speak doubtingly for reasons given 
above. He takes him to have been the patriarch Jacob first, be- 
cause Jacob complains in the Scriptures, that his sons had made 
him to stink among his neighbours ; while the poets, who were not 
the sons of Sisyphus, represent him as a thief and a robber; 
secondly, when Jacob had completed his seven years’ service, ‘ he 
was forced to begin his service anew ;’ and ‘does not this,’ Mr. 
Kelsall triumphantly inquires, ‘resemble the doom of Sisyphus?’ 
Thirdly, Jacob and Sisyphus are the same person, because the name 
of Sisyphus greatly resembles—that of Jacob? not at all, but that 
of Jacob’s brother! ‘In the name Sisyphus,’ says our luculent 
author, ‘ we may trace an allusion to Zuph, or Edom; 7.e. Esau, 
Jacob’s brother.’ Voltaire’s derivation of alphana from equus 
was nothing to this. 

As a specimen of Mr, Kelsall’s logic, we may adduce his exqui- 
site reason for passing over ‘all smaller matters in the story of 
Bellerophon :’ Mr. Mitford considers Glaucus, Bellerophon, &c. 
as poetical, not historical personages; Mr. Kelsall believes exactly 
the reverse ; ‘we may, ‘herefore, says he, allow ourselves to pass 
over all smaller matters,’ &c. But to proceed :—Homer, accord- 
ing to every scheme of chronology with which we are acquainted, 
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lived about 900 years before Christ ; Bellerophon preceded him by 

at least 100 years ; Nebuchadnezzar reigned about 600 years before 

Christ ; therefore Nebuchadnezzar and Bellerophon are the same 
erson. 

. Let the reader, who, of course, must be learned and ingenious, 

try his hand at making sense out of the following explanation of the 

fable of Bellerophon : 


‘ We may collect from Homer, that Bellerophon came from a distant 
country ; that he brought letters or tokens, the meaning of which was con- 
cealed from him, and which contained an order for his destruction; that he 
subdued a monster, which breathed fire, and had a lion’s head, a goat's 
body, and a rete tail; that he conquered the Solymi and the Amazons, 
and that in the latter part of his life he experienced very great misery. To 
this account other authors added, that he canght the winged horse Pega- 
sus; that he attempted to fly up to heaven, and was cast down. Let us 
begin by attempting to discover what this monster or chimera really was, 

‘ A burning mountain is still to be found in Lycia; and if we suppose 
that lions lived at the top of it, and goats in the middle, and serpents at 
the bottom, we shall have the usual explanation of the Chimera. As for 
Bellerophon’s cenquering it, that is quite another matter. If the voleano 
still exists, we may infer that Bellerophon did not put it out; and if all 
the heroes of the present day were to try, they would probably do nothing 
more than burn their own fingers. On the other hand, if goats are put 
between lions and serpents, we shall not want any hero at all to deliver us 
from the goats. Let us then consider this monster * as the fabulous em- 
blem of three kingdoms. If we put the lion for Judah, we shall have the 
support of Scripture. Jupiter was nursed by a goat; Minerva’s shield, or 
zegis, was covered with a goat’s skin; Pan’s lower half was that of a goat; 
and Egypt is represented as the mother of idolatry. If we infer from these 
circumstances that Egypt was represented by the goat, our inference will 
derive some support from etymology; for in Aegis and Egypt, or, to use 
the Greek characters, in Alyls and Afyurros, we may trace a similarity. The 
dragon, or fiery serpent, may in like manner be made to allude to Ethi- 
opia ; which we may derive from two Greek words, the one signifying fiery, 
and the other a serpent; so that the Chimera may stand for the three 
kingdoms of Judah, Egypt, and Ethiopia. The reader may startle at 
such an explanation ; and his surprise will be increased by his being told, 
that in bad puns and in mistakes he must be content to find an explanation 
of many fables, which are thought to contain very elegant and tasteful 
allegories. —pp. 6—8. 

We now come to Mr. Kelsall’s namesake, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
observe with grief, that notwithstanding his great veneration for 
this illustrious personage, he has taken but little trouble to make 
himself acquainted with his real history. ‘If we seek,’ says he, 
‘for a notice of this mighty conqueror in classical history, we are 
told that he is the same as the Labynetus of Herodotus ; that is to 
say, the same as he who is commemorated for having assisted to 
make peace between Cynxares and Alyattes.’ 





_ * «The Sphinx, Griffin, &c. (but not the Minotaur) will be found to 
allude to Nebuchadnezzar’s punishment.’ © 
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Indeed! In what classical history do we learn this? If we turn 
to the ‘“ Canon Ptolemarcus,” we shall find that Labynetus is there 
called Nabanadius: Derosus calls him Nabonnedus ; Megasthenes, 
Nabaunidochos ; Josephus, Naboandelos ; and he is placed by Sir 
John Marsham the fourth among the successors of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. And it is the father of this Nabonadius, not Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who is represented as having assisted the Cilician Syennesis 
in making peace between Cyaxares and Alyattes. So much for the 
classical accuracy of this inquirer into the truth of history. It 
should be remarked, that in a note the author informs us that 
‘Nebuchadnezzar isin fact the Cambysis of Herodotus ;’ and, in 
order the more effectually to make a chaos of history, he adds that 
the flood of Ogyges, the tradition of which is older than the 
period referred to by at least five hundred years, ‘also refers to his 
invasions.’ 

Having now reduced things to the necessary degree of obscurity 
and confusion, he appears to experience a degree of secret exulta- 
tion, and remarks :— 


‘ Perhaps the reader may now be prepared for assertions which would 
have shocked him if they had been made sooner; namely, that the Belle- 
rophon of fable is the Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture; and that the travels 
of the gods, the emigration of Inachus, Phoroneus, Agialeus, Cecrops, 
Cadmus, Danaus, lon, Dorus, Xuthus, Camber, Brutus, &c. ; the wander- 
ings of Hercules and Eneas, of the Pelasgi, and of the Tyrrheni, must all 


be dated from the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar; and that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are two of the harlot songs of Tyre, of Phcenician Tyre, the 
real and only Phoenix.’—pp. 15, 16. 


But if we would reap the full harvest of our author’s absurdities 
we must not be precipitate; both text and notes abound with 
them ; and if the reader be desirous of enjoying a feast of laughter 
which Democritus might envy, we counsel him to go over this 
exquisite book, paragraph by paragraph, and he will enjoy it. 
What will the reader say to Japetus and old Kronos, travelling, 
the one YY sea, and the other, we presume, by land, from Corinth 
to Ireland, and enjoy a pas de deux in a potatoe-field near Cork. 
By the bones of Tristram Shandy, we admire this; as also what 
follows respecting King Ith, and the Halls of Tara. As, however, 
the reader may likewise desire to see the Tyrians with their “long 
iron trumpets,” “traced by Cor, from Corinth to Cork,” we copy 
the admirably learned note in which all this is to be found : 

‘ Iapetus or Elam seems to have travelled north-west, and may be 
traced by the Gaelic traditions to the north of Ireland; Kronos went south- 


west by sea, and may be traced by Cor—from Corinth to Cork : the pil- 
lars of the Tyrian Hercules are still to be found in Ireland. 


velara mrelpata— 
Talns nat wévrouw, ty’, “lawerds re Kpovdso te, &c. 


Iliad, @. 478. 
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“ earth’s remotest bound, 
e * * 


Where curst Iapetus and Saturn dwell.” 


Bryant was very fond of building castles in the air, and made little 
scruple of turning a hero into a tower, but I believe he has not noticed 
the round towers of Ireland nor our Mam Tor, &c. The Danes, who de- 
stroyed whatever fell in their way, are supposed by some to have taken the 
trouble of building the round towers; but as we allow that the Phoenicians 
visited Cornwall, why should we discredit their having gone to Ireland ? 
A long trumpet of Iron is said to have been dug up from the bottom of one 
of these towers, and several such are said to have been found in Ireland, 
near these buildings. I hope to shew that these iron trumpets, and pillar 
ag and King Ith, ‘ial the Halls of Tara, are not unconnected with 

yre. 

Every person, we suppose, has already made the pages! | that 
that which is heavy, awkward, and ungainly, bears a remarkably 
strong resemblance to that which is airy, graceful, and rapid in its 
movements. No one, therefore, will be surprised to find the huge 
unwieldy hippopotamus proved to have been the winged horse of 
Bellerophon. There is, however, a singular similarity in the habits 
of the two animals, and in the deeds for which they are celebrated : 
for example, the hippopotamus wallows in the mud of the Nile, 
and Pegasus flew up towards heaven; the hippopotamus sticks to 
the earth, and therefore can fall no lower, and Pegasus was thrown 
down headlong from the clouds; no one ever rides or ever rode the 
hippopotamus, and Pegasus is renowned for bearing a hero even to 
the skies; &c. Who does ‘not see at once that the ancients must 
have borrowed their ideas of Pegasus from the hippopotamus? In 
one trifling circumstance the story of Bellerophon differs, it will 
be observed, from the history of Sebeiiadniens for the Grecian 
hero is said to have ridden his winged steed; and neither history 
nor tradition, as far as we have been able to discover, represents 
Nebuchadnezzar mounted on a hippopotamus. But, as the critics 
say, let the author speak for himself :— 


‘Had Homer spoken the plain truth, the veneration in which that very 
great poet, though very false historian, was held, would have prevented 
their additions and perversions from obtaining currency: I conclude, 
therefore, that Pegasus, and the flying up to heaven, and the being cast 
down, and the wandering in solitude and misery, form parts of the same 
fable, and that they are all to be explained by the history of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. For the light and fiery Pegasus, I take the liberty of substituting 
the river-horse or hippopotamus of the Nile, until another substantial 
substitute is provided. The plunder of Egypt was decreed to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in recompense of his toil in besieging Tyre. In his great service 
against that city, every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
peeled; yet he had no wages, and therefore he was to take the multitude, 
and the spoil, and the prey of Egypt, and it was to be the wages of his 
army. Riches generally produce presumption; so we may reasonably 
suppose that the conquest of Egypt, or of Pegasus, was one cause of 
that proud speech, for which his kingdom was taken from him, and he was 
VOL, XII. 1 
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driven from men; and so far the Bellerophon of fable and the Nebuchad- 
nezzar will be found to be one and the same hero. They who chose to 
omit Nebuchadnezzar, could not give Bellerophon a place in history, lest 
the confession of one imposture should lead to the discovery of others : 
for a lie, whether poetical or not, is often upheld by the framer, not so 
much for its own sake, as for the sake of others, which must stand and fall 
with it.’—pp. 20—22. 

When the author has thus despatched the history of his Greco- 
Babylonian hero, and proved, at least to his own satisfaction, that 
Bellerophon is the same as Nebuchadnezzar, or Belshazzar, for he 
does not greatly care which, he comes to the names of these illus- 
trious personages. Upon this rock we feared, however, that his 
whole system would split, for neither our eyes nor our ears could 
discover the slightest resemblance between Bellerophon and Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Our fears were entirely groundless. The author’s 
ignorance triumphs over every thing. He first gets rid of the 
termination of the name by observing that ‘ eser and assar signify 
destroyer,” &c. 

‘Eser and Assar signify destroyer; so that Nabol-pol-assar, the name of 
the father of Nebuchadnezzar, was, like Genghis Khan, and Pharaoh, and 
Abimelech, atitle rather than a proper name. Ad or Adad, or Hadad, or 
Ader, will be found to allude to Syria; and the reader may have observed 
that the rough aspirate in many words is first softened and then omitted, 
though the omission of it may be thought vulgar.’—p. 23. 


We have seldom seen so many proofs of ignorance crowded into 
one brief passaye: Genghis Khan, he says, is a title, like Pha- 
raoh, &c. Thisis not the case. Genghis was the proper name of the 
great Mogul conqueror; Khan means King ; Genghis Khan, there- 
fore, means “‘ King Genghis;” and it would be as proper to say 
that ‘‘ King George the Fourth” is the title of the king of England, 
as that Genghis Khan is that of the sovereign of Tartary. If we 
suppose Abimelek to have been one of the Arab rulers of Egypt, 
his name may be resolved into two Arabic words—“ abou,” father; 
and “‘ melek” kAing—signifying ‘the father of the king.” But let 
the reader, whether courteous or uncourteous, cast his eye upon 
the author’s note on this egregious passage: ‘the English words 
razor, or to raze, may serve to show why the great conqueror was 
called Nebuchadrazzar.’ Had the ‘Great Conqueror” been a 
celebrated barber of Babylon, a razor might have been very pro- 
perly associated with his memory; and his name might have been 
supposed to signify ‘‘ Nebuchad, the shaver ;” as it is, we do not 
see the connexion. 


But to come to the names :— 


‘If we take the Greek name as we find it in Homer, it is Bellerophontes : 
phontes is allowed to signify a slaughterer; and we are told that Belle- 
rophontes got his name from killing his uncle Bellerus. Unluckily, Homer 
knows nothing of this Bellerus, and no one else can make any thing of him. 
Bellerus is in fact one of those convenient suppositions by which the river is 
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so often turned to meet the bridge. ‘‘ Bel boweth down: Nebo stoopeth.” 
Do not Bel and Nebo correspond? and in Aram and Arabia, and Ar 
and Er, may we not find a correspondent for Kad or Chad? Ifso, Bel- 
lerophontes and Nebuchadnezzar, notwithstanding the difference of their 
sound, are similar in sense.’ —pp. 24—25. 


The reasoning in this passage appears to be conducted thus— 
Bellerophon got his name for killing his uncle Bellerus, having, 
we suppose, been nameless previous to that event ; Nebuchadnezzar 
did not kill his uncle, but Bel and Nebo ‘ correspond,’ ‘and in 
Aram and Arabia,’ we ‘may find a correspondent for Kad or 
Chad ;’ ergo, Bellerophon and Nebuchadnezzar are the same! 


In the following passage, the author puts forward another argu- 
ment in support of his hypothesis, which he justly suspects to be 
‘too obscure for the general reader,’ if the ‘ general reader’ is not 
gifted with higher powers of divination than we are :— 


‘But the Chaldeans of Scripture were very gay in their dress; very 
uncouth or unintelligible in their speech ; and after the fall of Babylon they 
were held in little repute by other nations. These are remarkable facts ; 
what have they to do with the Lycians? If Glaucus wore golden armour, 
he was as gay as he needs be, and a little gayer too; but we must also bear 
in mind that although the Leleges are not mentioned in the second book 
of the Iliad, they are mentioned in three other books, and moreover that the 
Carians were close neighbours and apparently on very good terms with 
them. Nastes, a chief of the Carians, seems to have been gayer than 
Glaucus, for he is mentioned as wearing gold like a girl; and although 
there was a variety of languages among the forces of Priam, and we are’ 
told that by “ Barbarians” we may understand all who were not Greeks, it 
is very clear that the Carians are the only people whom Homer calls 
barbarous in their speech. 

‘Here then are some circumstances which may deserve notice. The 
Leleges are not mentioned in the Catalogue, though a Speech of /Eneas 
shows that they had been actively engaged in the war. Nastes the Carian, 
wore gold like a girl, and the Carians alone are characterised as being of 
barbarous speech. We are told by Herodotus that the Carians invented 
crests for the helmets, and devices or ornaments for the shields; and we 
may learn that the Carian of the Greeks and the Cardax of the Persians, 
though fond of fighting, were not much honoured by those who used their 
services. Car, Kars, the Carchi, Cardax, Carduchus, Koordistan and 
Chaldea, will be easily connected by those who have compared modern 
and ancient geography; and they will find that the Lyges of Herodotus 
came from the same quarter: so that a connexion, though too obscure 
perhaps for the general reader, and not accurately traced in this place, 
will be found to exist between the Bellerophon of fable and the Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Scripture in etymology, geography, and history; and they who 
think the inference too extraordinary to be true, who cannot believe that 
fable is a perversion of scriptural truth, ought to be as scrupulous in other 
matters, and not swallow a camel by believing that so great a conqueror as 
Nebuchadnezzar, and so great a dispersion as he effected, interested the 
Greeks so little, that they went on very merrily with their shows, and, as it 
seems, took no notice at all of what was going on abroad !’—pp. 27—31. 
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If the reader is at all familiar with the heroes of the “‘ Tale of a 
Tub,” he will remember Lord Peter’s asseveration that a slice of 
brown bread was at once beef, and mutton, and venison, and veal, 
and bacon, and plum-pudding, and custard. Mr. Kelsall is ex- 
actly of the same opinion respecting Nebuchadnezzar, who is at 
once Bellerophon, and Sesostris, and Ogyges, and Cambyses, and 
Lycaon, and Midas, and the serpent of Cadmus, and the Python, 
and Typhon, and the Sphinx. These opinions are, however, too 
extraordinary to be fastened upon any man without proof positive 
of the accuracy of the charge; let the reader, therefore, peruse with 
a grave face, if he can, the following oracular passage :— 


‘Moses, David, Solomon, and Nebuchadnezzar will be found to have 
acted many parts in the heathen drama. Nebuchadnezzar may be 
recognized not only in the Bellerophon, who attempted to fly up to heaven, 
and the Sesostris, who became blind and destroyed himself; but also in 
Lycaon, Midas, and Cambyses, and in the serpent who destroyed the 
companions of Cadmus; in the serpent Python, whose death caused so 
much rejoicing; and in the monster Typhon, who murdered Osiris and 
dispersed his limbs ; i.e. who ravaged Egypt, and scattered the Egyptians. 
Perhaps the wildest, and at the same time the truest story, is that of the 
Argonauts: the wildest, because the Prophet Elijah is turned into the 
sorceress Medea; the truest, because the Argonauts may really be said to 
have fetched back the golden fleece, when by plundering Jehoram they 
repaid themselves for the bond-service which Laomedon, i.e. Solomon, 
had laid on them, when he probably regained what David had taken from 
them ; when he flayed Marsyas and hung up his skin. Should the reader 
wish to trace the original of the war of Thebes, he has only to put the 
alliance with Egypt for the deliverance from the Sphinx; (or if he is not 
startled too much, let him put Nebuchadnezzar for the Sphinx ; ) Zedekiah 
for Gidipus; and Jehoiakim, who had the burial of an ass, for Polynices : 
the prophetic and weeping Jeremiah will explain the story of that Teiresias 
who was turned into a woman, and whose daughter dissolved into a flood 
of tears. The Harpies are said to have been locusts; but the locusts are 
so far from polluting what they leave, that they leave nothing eatable, and 
so far from being filthy, that afterwards they are eaten themselves. 
The original Harpies, the sons of Eli, did pollute what they touched; and 
the famine, which Virgil’s Celeeno is made to predict, was fulfilled literally 
in those who begged for a morsel of bread. My explanations may have 
seemed strange; it will be stranger still to believe what we read of the 
Argonauts, the Sphinx, &c. &c.’—pp. 35, 36. 


Wolf got celebrity on the continent by posing the eruditi with 
his wild paradoxes on Homer; and Mr. Kelsall hopes, we presume, 
to acquire equal renown among his countrymen by bringing the 
Tyrians to Cork, and by proving that Aristides the Just, was a 
cruel man. 

But we cannot afford space for exposing the one hundredth 
part of the Jargon which this author parades, and hopes to pass off 


for learning; but we copy one more exquisite specimen for the 
amusement of the reader :— 
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* Both Homer and Herodotus had a lurking fondness for Egypt; but is 
not Herodotus rather too bold in making the Egyptians distinguish 
themselves at sea? From the overthrow of Pharoah and his host the 
Egyptians seem to have had a very great dislike to the sea. Should the 
reader wish to trace the overthrow of Pharaoh in classical history, he will 
not find much difficulty in identifying it with the fall of Phaeton, the rape 
of Proserpine, and the deaths of Adonis and Thammuz. Baal-Zephon 
and Persephone are apparently the same title. Zeb, Zebal, Sibylla, 
(Ebalus—the Sabines, (who probably changed Chemosh or Shems into 
Semo, by corrupting the sound sh, in this, as in every other word,) Zeus, 
Phebus, Guebre, Febris, seem in like manner connected with the prevailing 
idolatries of light and fire. The classical reader may apply the following 
lines of Virgil to the Isreelites, entering the promised land, or Elysium, after 
theirpassage of the Red Sea, or the Styx, and their wandering in the desert. 

“* Quin et supremo cim lumine vita reliquit, 
Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporeee excedunt pestes, penitisque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris,” &c. 
—‘ exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci leeta arva tenemus.” 
Vireo. En. VI.—p. 86. 


Of all the theories which have been put forward respecting 
St. Patrick, we consider the following to be the most singularly 
original extant : ‘s 


‘Is not St. Patrick said to have cleared Ireland of serpents ? If the history 
of St. Patrick is like the other histories of that day, | would venture to 
refer him and his achievements to the arrival of the Pheenicians. The 
Naratyo:, according to Herodotus, were represented on the figure heads of 
the Pheenician ships, and perhaps both the Patricii of Rome and the St. 
Patrick of Ireland derived theirs not from Pater, but from Naratxe:, 


‘“‘ Mercuri, nam te docilis magistro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo,” 


says Horace. When we call to mind that Hiram of Tyre was Solomon’s 
architect, and that neither hammer, nor axe, or any tool of iron was heard 
in the temple while it was in building, we may conclude that Horace 
alludes to Solomon; but if we consider Amphion as a compounded word, 
signifying one who went or sent round, and recollect how the walls of 
Jericho were thrown down, we may be inclined to think that Joshua is 
meant by Amphion. I mention this in hopes of shewing how curiously 
truth has been perverted by fables and legends; but the meaning of-ion in 
Orion, Ixion, Amphion, &c. requires further examination.—p. 104, 


Here we close the ‘Inquiry into the Truth of History,’ but we 
recommend it to the reader. It is amusing as a piece of serious 
fooling, and may, perhaps, be intended to be understood as a joke. 
But we profess to be utterly ignorant of the design of the author. 












































Art. XIl.—History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of 
France, from the year 1807, to the year 1814. By W. F. P. en 
C. B. Lt-Colonel H. P. Forty-third Regiment. 2 vols. 8vo. London; 
T. and W. Boone, Strand. 1829. 


Tue History of the Peninsular War has at all events the advantage 
of being an old acquaintance of the public ; though like many other 
old friends, it very frequently appears with a new face. This war, 
in fact, is one of the most brillant episodes in modern story, and 
although it will of course appear of somewhat less importance to 
posterity than it does to us, there can, we think, be but little doubt 
that it will always be regarded as one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of mankind. Of the various pictures of this 
singular war, which have hitherto been taken, we doubt whether 
any one can be regarded as an exact likeness ; indeed it is probable 
that we are not yet arrived at that point of view from whence alone 
its true features and dimensions can be discerned. The historians 
who have hitherto described it, have for the most part been military 
men, who were engaged in the struggle, and who, besides a know- 
ledge more or less intimate of the practice and principles of war, 
possessed the advantage of being tolerably well acquainted with the 
institutions and manners of the contending nations. It must, in 
general, be allowed, that professional men are the best to describe 
what belongs to their calling; and that others, who undertake the task, 
frequently display considerable technical ignorance. But if soldier- 
ship be a profession, so also is authorship; and there have been 
extremely few who have distinguished themselves in both these 
modes of developing genius. Xenophon, Cesar, Polybius, with 
a one or two more, form the whole catalogue of great military 

istorians ; while there have been many who never distinguished 


themselves in the field, who were yet capable of describing intel- 
ligibly the operations of war, which is all that should be demanded 
of an historian. 

It is natural that men should delight to dwell upon topics with 
which they are familiar ; and that they should moreover be apt to 
attribute more ye to their favourite studies or pursuits than 


to any others. For this reason the histories written by soldiers 
generally smell a little too strongly of gunpowder, though they 
are far more agreeable when this is the case than when the authors, 
without being either philosophers or politicians, affect to philoso- 
phize and play the statesman. 

Colonel Napier, the author of the history now before us, has 
many qualities which befit a man to excel in history. He has a 
strong, clear head, extensive knowledge, and a style of considerable 
flexibility and power. In judging of events he does not affect that 
depth and acuteness which nothing in human nature can escape ; 
a failing to which several modern French historians, as well as many 
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among ourselves, are continually leaning. Neither does he fall 
into that still more pernicious and disgusting fault of tracing all 
glorious actions, all sacrifices of self to patriotism, to mean or 
unworthy motives; being persuaded, we imagine, that those 
detractors of human nature, to whom this practice is familiar, 
having sought in vain in their own breasts for the roots of great 
virtues, only reveal the state of their own souls, when they thus 
calumniate and misrepresent their species. Some readers may, 
perhaps, suspect him of a slight propensity to this criminal habit, 
when they observe with what contempt he frequently speaks of the 
pretensions of the Spaniards to heroic courage, and pure patriotism; 
but it should be remembered that the government of Spain had for 
centuries been a mere despotism ; that her religion hed howe been 
other than a debasing superstition; and that to expect many 
examples of virtue or patriotism in such a country, would be just 
as rational as to look for the fruits of temperate climates among the 
snows of the polar regions. Virtue is not the fruit of arbitrary 
governments; and Spain, whatever may have been the original 
character of her inhabitants, or the energy and enthusiasm infused 
into them by their intermarriages with the Moors, could not be 
expected to offer an exception to the general rule. Colonel Napier, 
however, is not backward to acknowledge those rare examples of 
—, which occurred in the course of the war, and which, 
ursting forth as they did in spite of the worst of all human institu- 
tions, and an accumulation of unfavourable circumstances, shew 
what the Spaniards might become under a good government. 
There, nevertheless, appear to be extraordinary inherent defects 
in the Spanish character, among which cruelty, revengefulness, and 
the most adsurd self-confidence, are not the least striking. Being 
too ignorant to comprehend his own inferiority, the Spaniard 
looks with disdain upon the nations around him. Enlightened 
neither by victory nor defeat, and vain even in the midst of disgrace 
and humiliation, he muffles his head, as it were, in the cloak of 
ignorance, and refuses to perceive what a despicable figure he makes 
among mankind. The civilized few, who do not come under this 
description, are not to be regarded as specimens of their race, but 
as fortunate exceptions, whom the spirit of other nations has 
snatched out of their original sphere, and animated with desires 
and aspirations not natural to them as Spaniards. Upon these, of 
course, the reproaches justly cast upon their nation, should not fall. 
They must regard with anguish and abhorrence the abominations 
and atrocities perpetrated by their countrymen, and must be but 
too happy to cast upon their tyrannical and despicable government 
the blame which should partly fall on their national character, But 
be this as it may, we feel, while perusing the history of the war in 
Spain, a loathing and disgust similar to what is generated in the 
mind by wading through the sanguinary struggles of cannibals and 
savages ; and lament to discover in the contests of Christian nations, 
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examples of demoniacal cruelty and ferocity, not to be exceeded by 
any which are to be found in the annals of those nations whom we 
are accustomed to regard as our inferiors in civilization and refine- 
ment. In one word, if we are to form our notions of a people from 
their conduct in times of war, we must conclude, that the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, are at this moment less civilized than the Greeks 
and Trojans at the /Zra of the taking of Troy. 

As an example of the ignorance of these barbarians, we shall 
merely adduce the fact, that during the whole war they were per- 
eeidally endeavouring to seduce the French Marshals from their 
allegiance to the Emperor, by offers of rank and honours in the 
Spanish army ; which was exactly as if the Burman Emperor were 
to tempt the Governor-General of India to desert his Majesty’s 
service, by the offer of raising him to the rank of a Wungyi in the 
kingdom of Ava! 


‘ The Catalans had before made proposals to general Lecchi to deliver 
up the citadel of that place, nor is there any thing that more strongly marks 
the absurd self-sufficiency of the Spaniards, during this war, than the re- 
peated attempts they made to corrupt the French commanders. As late 
as the year 1810, Martin Carrera, being at the head of about two thousand 
ragged peasants, half-armed, and only existing under the protection of 
the English out-posts, offered to marshal Ney, then investing Ciudad 


Rodrigo, rank and honours in the Spanish army if he would desert.’— 
vol. ii. p. 84. 


Of perfidy and cruelty, which would disgrace cannibals, the in- 
stances are innumerable. When a general had the misfortune to 
lose a battle, the soldiers, never thinking of attributing their defeat 
to their own cowardice or want of discipline, immediately suspected 
the faith of their commander, fell like demons upon the unfortunate 
man, and stained with his blood the weapons which were generally 
innocent of the blood of the enemy. On other occasions, when 
some small fragments, or straggling individuals, of those armies 
which in the field had made their chivalry to skip, fell into their 
hands, the feast of vengeance was complete; their hearts dilated 
with joy at the glorious opportunity; and mangling, mutilating, 
and torturing the unhappy wretches with all the ingenuity of 
inquisitors, they wiped out, in their own opinion, the disgrace 
attending upon defeat. . Even that confidence, which Colonel 
Napier so justly terms ‘ the impulse of victory,’ led, among the 
Spaniards, to nothing but insubordination.  ‘ These circum- 
stances,’ says the historian, (p. 79,) ‘ restored the confidence of 
the Catalonians, but their system remained unchanged ; for confi- 
dence among the Spaniards always led to insubordination, but never 
to victory.’ 

In proof of the charges of barbarity which we have made against 
both Spaniards and Portuguese, we shall select two or three ex- 
amples from the volume before us ; premising, that they might be 
increased a hundred-fold. When Reding, one of the most humane 
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honest, and courageous of the Spanish generals, had been defeated 
by St. Cyr, at Valls, he retired, mortally wounded, to Tarragona, 
unable, of course, to make further exertions against the enemy. 
The French neglected, after the victory, to push their advantages, 
and retired towards their former position :— 


‘ During these proceedings, Reding died in Tarragona of his wounds. 
He had been received there with great dissatisfaction after the battle of 
Valls, and the interference of the British consul was necessary to save him 
from the first fury of the populace, who were always ready to attribute a 
defeat td the treachery of the general, His military pa was by his 
own officers, generally and justly condemned; but although his skill in 
war was slight, his courage and honesty were unquestionable ; and he was 
of distinguished humanity ; for, at this unhappy period, when the French 
prisoners in every part of Spain were tortured with the most savage cruelty, 
when to refrain from such deeds was to incur suspicion, Reding had the 
manliness, notonly to repress all barbarities within the range of his command, 
but even to conclude a convention with St. Cyr, under which the wounded 
men on both sides were to receive decent treatment, and to be exchanged 
as soon as their hurts were cured.’—vol. ii. p. 95. 


Of the ferocity and ag eat of the Portuguese, who wanted the 
sense to discover their friends from their enemies, the following 
extract affords a striking example :— 


‘ The population of Lisbon, alarmed by the reverses in Spain, and yet, 
like all the people in the Peninsula, confident in their own prowess and 
resolution until the very moment of attack, became extremely exasperated ; 
and the regency, partly from their natural folly and insincerity, but more 
from the dread of the lower orders, countenanced, if they did not instigate, 
the latter to commit excesses, and to interrupt the proceedings of the Bri- 
tish naval and military authorities. 

‘ Although the measures of precaution relative to the forts had originated 
with the regency, they now formally protested against them ; and, with a 
view to hamper the general, encouraged their subalterns to make many false 
and even ridiculous charges against the British executive officers; and it 
would appear that the remonstrances of the admiral and generals were but 
imperfectly supported by Mr. Villiers. 

‘ In this manner the people’s violence was nourished until the city was 
filled with tumult; mobs, armed with English pikes and muskets, collected 
night and day in the streets and on the high roads, and, under the pretext of 
seeking for, and killing, Frenchmen, attacked, indiscriminately, all fo- 
reigners, even those in the British service and wearing the British uniform. 
The guards, who endeavoured to protect the victims of this ferocity, were 
insulted. Couriers, passing with despatches, were intercepted and de- 
prived of their papers; English officers were outraged in the streets; and 
such was the audacity of the people that the artillery was placed in the 
squares, in expectation of an affray. In fine, the state of Lisbon was 
similar to what it had been at the period of Junot’s convention ; and if the 
British had abandoned the country at this time, they would have been as- 
sailed with as much obloquy by the Portuguese, for, such has been, and 
will be, the fate of all unsuccessful auxiliaries; a reflection that should 
render historians cautious of adopting accusations upon the authority of 
native writers on the like occasions.’—vol. ii, pp. 145, 146. 
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The reader will discover, in the following passage, an indication 
of the manner in which the Portuguese endeavoured to defend 
their country :— 


‘Marshal Soult endeavoured to soften the people’s feelings by kindness 
and soothing proclamations ; and as he enforced a strict discipline among 
his troops, his humane and politic demeanour joined to the activity of his 
moveable columns, soon abated the fierceness of the peasantry. The in- 
habitants of Ribidavia returned to their houses; those of Orense had never 
been very violent, and now became even friendly, and lent assistance to 
procure provisions. It was, not, however, an easy task to restrain the 
soldiers within the bounds of humanity ; the frequent combats, the assas- 
sination and torturing of isolated men, and the privatious endured, had so 
exasperated the French troops, that the utmost exertions of their general’s 
authority could not always control their revenge.’ 

‘Don Bernadin Freire was legal commander-in-chief of the Entre 
Minhoe Douro, but all the generals claimed an equal and independent 
authority each over his own force; and this was, perhaps, a matter of self- 
preservation, for general and traitor were, at that period, almost synony- 
mous; and to obey the orders of a superior against the momentary wishes 
of the multitude was to incur instant death ; nor were there wanting men 
who found it profitable to inflame the passions of the mob, and to direct 
their blind vengeance against innocent persons ; for the prelate’s faction, 
although the most powerful, was not without opponents even in Oporto.’ 
—vol ii. pp. 177—179. 

The narrative of the murder of General Freire, compiled from 
Eben’s manuscript report, and the papers of Sir John Cradock, 
will at once enable the reader to appreciate the spirit displayed by 
the Portuguese during this war, and to perceive the sort of interest 
which belongs to Colonel Napier’s History. This narrative, how 
ever, must be preceded by the historian’s account of theconflict 
which ushered in the murder. To enter properly into the spirit of 
these horrible transactions, the reader must represent to himself 
the Portuguese driven like wild beasts before the disciplined, brave 
troops of France ; now turning round, and offering a ferocious but 
momentary resistance, and again hurrying on before the war-storm, 
raging against their leaders, stung with shame, and reeking with 
the blood of their unhappy victims :— 

* Soult now expected to reach Braga without further opposition, and 
caused his artillery, guarded by Laborde’s division, to enter the pass of 
Venda Nova; but the ordenanza, reinforced by some men from the side of 
Guimaraens, immediately re-assembled, and, clustering on the mountains 
to = left of the column of march, attacked it with great fierceness and 
subtlety. 

‘ The peasants of the northern provinces of Portugal, unlike the squalid 
miserable population of Lisbon and Oporto, are robust, handsome, and 
exceedingly brave. Their natural disposition is open and obliging ; and 
they are, when rightly handled as soldiers, docile, intelligent, and hardy. 
They are, however, vehement in their anger; and being now excited by the 
exhortations and personal example of their priests, they came rushing 
down the sides of the hills; and many of them, like men deprived 
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of reason, broke furiously into the French battalions, and were there 
killed. The others, finding their efforts unavailing, fled, and were pur- 
sued a league up the mountain by some battalions, sent out against them, 
but they were not yet abashed; for, making a circuit behind the hills, they 
fell upon the rear of the line of march, killed fifty of the stragglers, and 
plundered the baggage; and, thus galled, the French slowly, and with 
much trouble, passing the long defiles of Venda Nova, Ruivaens, and 
Salamonde, gathered by degrees in front of Freire’s position. 

‘ That general was no more; and his troops, reeking from the slaughter 
of their commander, were raging, like savage beasts, at one moment con- 
gregating near the prisons to murder some wretch within, at another rush- 
ing tumultuously to the outposts, with a design to engage the enemy. 
The ordenanzas of the distant districts also came pouring into the camp, 
dragging with them suspected persons, and adding to the general distraction. 

‘It appears that the unfortunate Freire, unable to establish order in his 
army, had resolved to retreat; and, in pursuance of that design, recalled 
Eben on the 14th, and gave directions to the officers at the different out- 
posts in front of Braga, to retire at the approach of the enemy. This, and 
his endeavour to prevent the waste of ammunition, gave effect to a plan 
which had been long prepared by the bishop’s faction for his destruction. 
In passing through Braga he was openly reviled in the streets by some of 
the ordenanzas, and as the latter plainly discovered their murderous inten- 
tion, he left the army; but he was seized on the 17th, at a village behind 
Braga, and brought back ; what followed is thus described by baron Eben, 
in his official report to Sir John Cradock :— 

‘“* T did not reach Braga until! nine o’clock in the morning of the 17th. 
I found every thing in the greatest disorder; the houses shut, the people 
flying in all directions, and part of the populace armed with guns and 
pikes. Passing through the streets, | was greeted with loud vivas. Though 
the people knew me, I could not guess the meaning of this : at the market- 
place, | was detained by the rapidly increasing populace, who took the 
reins of my horse, crying out loudly, that they were ready to do any thing 
to defend the city; requesting me to assist them, and speaking in the lowest 
terms of their general. I promised them to do all in my power to aid 
their patriotic zeal; but said that I must first speak to him. Upon this, 
they suffered me to proceed, accompanied by about a hundred of them; 
but I had not got far on my way to his quarters, when I saw him on foot, 
conducted by a great armed multitude, who suffered no one to pass, and, 
on my attempting it, threatened to fire. I was, therefore, obliged to turn 
my horse; and this the people applauded. Two men had hold of the 
general’s arms, his sword was taken from him, and the people abused him 
most vehemently. On my way back to the market-place they wanted to 
shoot me, taking me for general Friere; but I was saved by a soldier of 
the legion, who explained the mistake. \\ hen | reached the market-place, 
I found about a thousand men drawn up; | communicated to them my 
determination to assist them in their laudable endeavours to defend them- 
selves, provided they would first permit me to speak to the general, for 
whose actions | promised to be answerable as long as I should be with 
him. I had ordered a house to be got ready for my reception, where the 
general arrived, accompanied as before: 1 saluted him with respect, at 
which they plainly discovered their disapprobation. 1 repeated my pro- 
posal, but they would not listen to it. I perceived the danger of the 
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general, and proposed to take him to my quarters. ‘Sy adjutant offered 
him his arm; when J spoke to him, he only replied, “ save"me !” 

‘ At the entrance of my house, I was surrounded by thousands, and 
heard the loud cry of “ kill! kill!” I now took hold of him, and attempted 
to force my way into the house, and a gentleman slightly wounded him with 
the point of his sword, under my arm. He collected all his strength, and 
rushed through them, and hid himself behind the door of the house. The 
people surrounded me and forced me from the house. To draw the atten- 
tion of the people from the general, I ordered the drummers to beat the 
alarm, and formed the ordenanzas in ranks; but they kept a constant fire 
upon my house, where the general still was. Asa last attempt to save 
him, I now proposed that he should be conducted to prison, in order to 
take a legal trial; this was agreed to, and he was conducted there in 
safety. 1 now hoped that I had succeeded, as the people demanded to be 
led against the enemy, now rapidly advancing, in number about two thou- 
sand. I again formed them, and advanced with them; but soon after, I 
heard the firing again, and was informed that the people had put the 
general to death with pikes and guns, | was now proclaimed general. 

‘When this murder was perpetrated, the people seemed satisfied, and 
Eben announcing the approach of a British force from Oporto, sent orders 
to the outposts to stand fast, as he intended to fight; but another tunult 
arose, when it was discovered that an officer of Friere’s staff, one Villaboas, 
was in Eben’s quarters. Several thousand ordenanzas instantly gathered 
about the house, and the unhappy man was haled forth and stabbed to 
death at the door, the mob all the time shouting and firing volleys in at 
the windows. Yet, when their fury was somewhat abated, they obliged 
their new general to come out and show that he had not been wounded, 
and expressed great affection for him.’—vol. ii. pp. 190—194. 


These barbarians very quickly discovered, however, that the 
murder of a general is not always succeeded by victory over the 
enemy. They again faced the French, and were again defeated ; 


but, to show that nothing could allay their thirst for murder, the 


historian adds :— 


‘ The French followed hard, and in the pursuit, discovering one of their 
voltigeurs, who had been a prisoner, still alive, but mutilated in the most 
horrid manner, they gave little or no quarter. Braga was abandoned, and 
the victorious infantry passing through, took post on the other, side; but 
the cavalry continued the havoe for some distance on the road to Oporto; 
yet, so savage was the temper of the fugitives that, in passing through 

raga, they stopped to murder the corregidor and other prisoners in the 


jail, then, casting the mangled bodies into the street, continued the flight.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 197. 


The siege of Zaragoza has been a thousand times celebrated, 
both in prose and verse ; but we question whether it has ever been 
so ably and so intelligibly described as by Colonel Napier. To his 
account of this siege we return, sickened with the atrocities of the 
Portuguese, and the fearful and unjustifiable retaliation of the 
French. The military transactions which preceded the siege, we 
shall not now pause to explain; it will be sufficient to observe, 
that when the Spaniards had been defeated at Tudela, the fugitive 
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soldiers hastened with such incredible speed to Zaragoza, that even 
Fame itself was not able to outstrip them. They carried the first 
news of their own defeat :-— 


‘ The citizens and the neighbouring peasantry were astounded at this 
quick and unexpected calamity. They had, with a natural credulity, 
relied on the vain and boasting promises of their chiefs, and, being neces- 
sarily ignorant of the true state of affairs, never doubted that their ven- 
geance would be sated by a speedy and complete destruction of the 
French. When their hopes were thus suddenly blasted; when they 
beheld troops, from whom they expected nothing but victory, come pour- 
ing into the town with all the tumult of panic; when the peasants of all 
the villages through which the fugitives passed came rushing into the city 
along with the scared multitude of flying soldiers and camp followers ; 
every heart was filled with consternation, and the date of Zaragoza’s glory 
would have ended with the first siege, if the success at Tudela had been 
followed up by the French with that celerity and vigour which the occasion 
required. 

‘ Napoleon, foreseeing that this moment of confusion and terror would 
arrive, had, with his usual prudence, provided the means and given direc- 
tions for such an instantaneous and powerful attack as would inevitably 
have overthrown the bulwark of the eastern provinces. But the sickness 
of Marshal Lasnes, the difficulty of communication, the consequent false 
movements of Moncey and Ney, in fine, the intervention of fortune, omni- 
potent as she is in war, baffled the Emperor's long-sighted calculations, 
and permitted the leaders in the city to introduce order among the multi- 
tude, to complete the defensive works, to provide stores, and finally, by a 
ferocious exercise of power, to insure implicit obedience to their minutest 
orders, The danger of resisting the enemy appeared light, when a suspi- 
cious word, or even a discontented gesture, was instantaneously punished 
by a cruel death.’—pp. 18, 19. 


The French, from various causes, neglected to follow up their 
advantages, by suddenly attacking the city, and were by far too 
few to invest the place in form. They, however, remained in 
observation in the neighbourhood, and actively employed themselves 
in bringing up their battering-train, which consisted of sixty guns, 
with well-furnished ammunition. At the same time, the inhabitants 
of Zaragoza were equally industrious in providing for the siege. In 
the interval between the first and second siege, the city had been 
strongly fortified by the genius of a native engineer, and every 
house had been transformed into a citadel. The description of the 
‘external defences’ we pass over, as less interesting; but the 
author’s picture of the interior of the city at the commencement of 
the second siege is so ably executed, and so necessary to the proper 
understanding of what follows, that we cannot resist the temptation 
to transfer it to our pages :— 


‘ These were the regular external defences of Zaragoza, most of which 
were constructed at the time, according to the skill and means of the engi- 
neers; but the experience of the former siege had taught the people not 
to trust to the ordinary resources of art, and, with equal genius and reso- 
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lution, they had prepared an internal system of defence infinitely more 
efficacious. 

‘It has been already observed, that the houses of Zaragoza were fire- 
proof, and, generally, of only two stories, and that, in all the quarters of 
the city, the numerous massive convents and churches rose like castles 
above the low buildings, and that the greater streets, running into the 
broad-way called the Cosso, divided the town into a variety of districts, 
unequal in size, but each containing one or more large structures. — Now, 
the citizens, sacrificing all personal convenience, and resigning all idea of 
private property, gave up their goods, their bodies, and their houses, to the 
war, and, being promiscuously mingled with the peasantry and the regular 
soldiers, the whole formed one mighty garrison, well suited to the vast 
fortress into which Zaragoza was transformed : for, the doors and windows 
of the houses were built up, and their fronts loop-holed ; internal com- 
munications were broken through the party-walls, and the streets were 
trenched and crossed by earthen ramparts, mounted with cannon, and 
every strong building was turned into a separate fortification. There was 
no weak point, because there could be none in a town which was all fortress, 
and where the space covered by the city was the measurement for the 
thickness of the ramparts.’—pp. 22, 23. 


Such were the material obstacles which the inhabitants of 
Zaragoza opposed to their enemies; but their leaders had recourse 
to other expedients, and the account which the author gives us of 
these, is not the least curious passage in his work :— 


‘ The people were cheered by a constant reference to the former suc- 
cessful resistance ; their confidence was raised by the contemplation of the 
vast works that had been executed, and it was recalled to their recollection 
that the wet, usual at that season of the year, would spread disease among 
the enemy’s ranks, and would impair, if not entirely frustrate, his efforts. 
Neither was the aid of superstition neglected : processions imposed upon 
the sight, false miracles bewildered the imagination, and terrible denuncia- 
tions of the divine wrath shook the minds of men, whose former habits and 
present situation rendered them peculiarly susceptible of such impressions. 
Finally, the leaders were themselves so prompt and terrible in their punish- 
ments, that the greatest cowards were likely to show the boldest bearing in 
their wish to escape suspicion. 

‘ To avoid the danger of any great explosion, the powder was made as 
occasion required ; and this was the more easily effected because Zaragoza 
contained a royal depot and refinery for salt-petre, and there were powder- 
mills in the neighbourhood, which furnished workmen familiar with the 
process of manufacturing that article. The houses and trees beyond the 
walls were all demolished and cut down, and the materials carried into the 
town. The public magazines contained six months’ provisions ; the con- 
vents were well stocked, and the inhabitants had, likewise, laid up their 
own stores for several months. General Doyle also sent a convoy into the 
town from the side of Catalonia, and there was abundance of money, 
because, in addition to the resources of the town, the military-chest of 
Castanos’ army, which had been supplied only the night before the battle 
of Tudela, was, in the flight, carried to Zaragoza. 

‘ Companies of women, enrolled to attend the hospitals, and to carry 
provisions aud ammunition to the combatants, were commanded by the 
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Countess of Burita, a lady of an heroic disposition, who is said to have 
displayed the greatest intelligence and the noblest character during both 
sieges. There were thirteen engineer officers, and eight hundred sappers 
and miners, composed of excavators formerly employed on the canal, and 
there were from fifteen hundred to two thousand cannoneers. 

‘ The regular troops that fled from Tudela, being joined by two small 
divisions, which retreated, at the same time, from Sanguessa and Caparosa, 
formed a garrison of thirty thousand men, and, together with the inhabi- 
tants and peasantry, presented a mass of fifty thousand combatants, who, 
with passions excited almost to phrensy, awaited an assault amidst those 
mighty entrenchments, where each man’s home was a fortress, and his 
family a garrison. To besiege, with only thirty-five thousand men, a city 
so prepared, was truly a gigantic undertaking !'"—pp. 23—25. 


Active operations commenced on the 20th of December, when 
the two French Marshals, Moncey and Mortier, having established 
their hospitals and magazines at Alagon, on the Xalon river, ad- 
vanced in three columns against Zaragoza. The skirmishes which 
took place in the vicinity and suburbs of the city, not differing in 
any respect from the ordinary operations of war, we shall pass 
over, in order to come the more rapidly to the principal events of 
the siege. When the success of the Dich, however, became too 
evident to be overlooked, the Spanish commanders had recourse to 
flattering fictions to restrain the hopes of the people. 

‘ Unshaken by this aspect of affairs, the Spanish leaders, with great rea- 
diness of mind, immediately forged intelligence of the defeat of the em- 
peror, and, with the sound of music, and amidst the shouts of the popu- 
lace, proclaimed the names of the marshals who had been killed ; asserting, 
also, that Palafox’s brother, the marquis of Lazan, was already wasting 
France. This intelligence, extravagant as it was, met with implicit cre- 
dence, for such was the disposition of the Spaniards throughout this war, 
that the imaginations of the chiefs were taxed to produce absurdities pro- 
portionable to the credulity of their followers; hence the boasting of the 
leaders and the confidence of the besieged augmented as the danger in- 
creased, and their anticipations of victory seemed realized when the night- 
fires of a succouring force were discerned blazing on the hills behind 
Gazan’s troops.’—vol. li. pp. 31, 32. 

When the siege had now been protracted for thirty-three days, 
without any decisive result, Marshal Lasnes, who had hitherto 
been prevented by severe illness from conducting the operations in 
person, arrived before Zaragoza, and instantly gave a new colour 
to the state of affairs. Previously the soldiers, emboldened by the 
dissensions of the Generals, were in a state almost bordering upon 
mutiny; but Lasnes, says the historian, repressing all disputes, 
restored discipline in the army, and pressed the siege with infinite 
resolution. After numerous bieoie efforts, the French succeeded 
in driving the Spaniards from their ramparts, and rendered these 
formidable works the front line of their entrenchments. 


‘ The walls of Zaragoza thus went to the ground, but Zaragoza hersel 
remained erect; and, as the broken girdle fell from the heroic city, the 
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besiegers started at the view of her naked strength. The regular defences 
had, indeed, crumbled before the skill of the assailants; but the popular 
resistance was immediately called, with all its terrors, into action; and, as 
if Fortune had resolved to mark the exact moment when the ordinary cal- 
culations of science should cease, the chief engineers on both sides were 
simultaneously slain. The French general, La Caste, a young man, in- 
trepid, skilful, and endowed with genius, perished like a brave soldier ; 
but the Spanish colonel, San Genis, died not only with the honour of a 
soldier, but the glory of a patriot; falling in the noblest cause, his blood 
stained the ramparts which he had himself raised for the protection of his 
native place.’—vol. ii. p. 37. 


The fortifications of the city having been thus destroyed, or 


taken possession of by the enemy, the struggle assumed a new 
character. 


‘The war being now carried into the streets of Zaragoza, the sound of 
the alarm-bell was heard over all the quarters of the city; and the people, 
assembling in crowds, filled the houses nearest to the lodgements made by 
the French. Additional traverses and barricadoes were constructed across 
the principal streets; mines were prepared in the more open spaces ; and 
the communications from house to house were multiplied, until they formed 
a vast labyrinth, of which the intricate windings were only to be traced 
by the weapons and the dead bodies of the defenders. The members of the 
junta, become more powerful from the cessation of regular warfare, with 
redoubled activity and energy urged the defence, but increased the horrors 
of the siege by a ferocity pushed to the very verge of phrenzy. Every 
person, without regard to rank or age, who excited the suspicious of these 
furious men, or of those immediately about them, was instantly put to 
death ; and amidst the noble bulwarks of war, a horrid array of gibbets 
was to be seen, on which crowds of wretches were suspended each night, 
because their courage had sunk beneath the accumulating dangers of their 
situation, or because some doubtful expression or gesture of distress had 
been misconstrued by their barbarous chiefs. 

‘From the heights of the walls which he had conquered, Marshal 
Lasnes contemplated this terrific scene; and, judging that men so 
passionate, and so prepared, could not be prudently encountered in open 
battle, he resolved to proceed by the slow, but certain process of the 


mattock and the mine: and this was also in unison with the emperor’s 
instructions.’—vol. ii. pp. 38, 39. 


The historian goes on to observe, that from the 29th of January 
to the 2d of February, the French were solely occupied in enlarging 
their lodgments upon the walls, and in forcing their way throu h 
the walls of the houses, and the ranks and bodies of the Spaniards, 
who gallantly opposed them with counter-assaults. 


‘It has been already observed that the crossing of the large streets 
divided the town into certain small districts, or islands of houses. To gain 
possession of these, it was necessary not only to mine but to fight for each 
house. To cross the large intersecting streets, it was indispensable to 
construct traverses above or to work by underground galleries; because a 
battery raked each street, and each house was defended by a garrison that 
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nerally speaking, had only the option of repelling the enemy in front, or 
» rma on the gibbet erected behind. But, as long as the convents and 
churches remained in possession of the Spaniards, the progress of the 
French among the islands of small houses was of little advantage to them, 
because the large garrisons in the greater buildings enabled the defenders — 
not only to make continual and successful sallies, but also to countermine 
their enemies,whose superior skill in that kind of warfare was often frustrated 
by the numbers and persevering energy of the besieged.’—vol. ii. p. 39. 


The more rapidly to overcome these obstacles, several breaching- 
batteries were fixed upon two of the principal convents, one of which 
was assaulted on the 3lstof January ; while a part of the wall was at 
the same time thrown down by a petard, and a body of the besiegers 

ured in, and took possession of the convent and several houses 
in its vicinity. This, however, was not effected without opposi- 
tion, the Spaniards opening a mine from one convent to the other; 
but the miners were discovered and stifled. 


‘ The Ist of February the breach in Saint Augustin, also, became prac- 
ticable, and the attention of the besieged being drawn to that side, the 
French sprung a mine which they had carried under the wall from the side of 
Saint Monica, and immediately entered by the opening. The Spaniards 
thus unexpectedly taken in the rear, were thrown into confusion and driven 
out with little difficulty. They, however, rallied in a few hours after, and at- 
tempted to retake the structure, but without success, and the besiegers 
animated by this advantage broke into the neighbouring houses, and, at 
one push, carried so many as to arrive at the point where the street called 
the Quemada joined the Cosso, or public walk. The besieged rallied, 
however, at the last house of the Quemada, and renewed the combat with 
so much fury that the French were beaten from the greatest part of the 
houses they had taken, and suffered a loss of above a hundred men.’— 
vol. ii. p. 40. 


The bold resistance made by the Spaniards in another quarter, 
almost overcame the resolution of the Polish troops, notwithstand- 
ing that two tremendous explosions had taken place, and blown up 
a number of the besieged. 


‘The experience of these attacks induced a change in the mode of 
fighting on bothsides. Hitherto the play of the French mines had reduced 
the houses to ruins, and thus the soldiers were exposed completely to the 
fire from the next Spanish posts. The engineers, therefore, diminished the 
quantity of powder that the interior only might fall and the outward walls 
stand, and this method was found successful. Hereupon the Spaniards, 
with ready ingenuity, saturated the timbers and planks of the houses with 
rosin and pitch, and setting fire to those which could no longer be 
maintained, interposed a burning barrier which often delayed the assailants 
for two days, and always prevented them from pushing their successes 
during the confusion that necessarily followed the bursting of the mines. 
The fighting was, however, incessant, a constant bombardment, the explo- 
sion of mines, the crash of falling buildings, clamorous shouts, and the 
continued echo of musquetry deafened the ear, while volumes of smoke 
and dust clouded the atmosphere and lowered continually over che heads 
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of the combatants, as hour by hour, the French with a terrible perseverance 
pushed forward their approaches to the heart of the miserable, but glorious 
city.’—vol. ii. pp. 41. 


But the perseverance of the French was at least equalled by the 
firmness of the Spaniards, who continued, in the midst of blood 
and desolation, to oppose force to force, and stratagem to strata- 
gem, as long as the ruins of their city afforded them a footing. 
The French, however, had the advantage of superior genius, 
knowledge, and discipline; and they seem at length to have re- 
garded the inhabitants of Zaragoza rather as a nest of wild beasts, 
which it was their duty to exterminate, than as a band of glorious 
patriots contending for the independence of their country, and the 
inviolability of their native hearths. They could not, however, 
conceal from themselves the fact that no men ever fought more 
desperately in defence of their homes; and though they might 
despise them as soldiers, they must frequently have respected them 
as men. Be this as it may, the besiegers, having carried on their 
operations until the 17th of February, until the foundations of 
Zaragoza were pierced by mines and counter-mines like a burrow 
of rabbits, and until the whole site of the city appeared to be 
nothing but one mass of smoking and sanguine ruins, began to flag 
in spirit, if not to relax in action. 

‘ At the left attack also, a number of houses, bordering on the Cosso 
being gained, a battery was established that raked that great thoroughfare 
above ground, while under it six galleries were carried, and six mines 
loaded to explode at the same moment; but the spirit of the French army 
was now exhausted; they had laboured and fought without ixtermission 
for fifty days; they had crimbled the walls with their bullets, burst the 
convents with their mines, and carried the breaches with their bayonets,— 
fighting above and beneath the surface of the earth, they had spared 
neither fire nor the sword, their bravest men were falling in the obscurity 
of a subterranean warfare ; famine pinched them, and Zaragoza was still 
unconquered ! 

‘* Before this siege,” they exclaimed, “ was it ever heard of, that 
twenty thousand men should besiege fifty thousand?” Scarcely a fourth 
of the town was won, and they, themselves, were already exhausted. ‘‘ We 
must wait,” they said, “ for reinforcements or we shall all perish among 
their cursed ruins, which will become our own tombs, before we can force 
the last of these fanatics from the last of their dens.” 

‘ Marshal Lasnes, unshaken by these murmurs and obstinate to conquer, 
endeavoured to raise the soldiers’ hopes. He pointed out to them that the 
losses of the besieged so far exceeded their own, that the Spaniards’ strength 
would soon be wasted and their courage must sink, and that the fierceness 
of their defence was already abated,—but if contrary to expectation they 
should renew the example of Numantia, their utter destruction must 


quickly ensue from the united effects of battle, misery, and pestilence.— 
vol, ii. pp. 43, 44. 


These reasonings had their proper weight with the army, and on 


the 18th of February a general assault took place. The French, 
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collecting all their energies, as it were, for a last and terrible blow, 
rushed through the burning and falling ruins, carried the island 
of houses leading down to the quay, and forced the Spaniards to 
abandon all the external fortifications between Saint Augustin and 
the Ebro. At the same moment the mines under the university, 
containing three thousand pounds of powder, were sprung, the 
walls tumbled down, and the French entered through the crumbling 
ruins. Fifty pieces of artillery were at the same moment thunder- 
ing upon the suburbs; and Marshal Lasnes, observing that the 
firmness of the Spaniards appeared to be shaken by these multi- 
plied disasters, immediately ordered an assault, which was attended 
with considerable success. 


‘ This important success being followed on the 19th by another fortunate 
attack on the right bank of the Ebro, and by the devastating explosion 
of sixteen hundred pounds of powder, the constancy of the besieged was 
at last shaken. An aid-de-camp of Palafox came forth to demand certain 
terms, before offered by the Marshal, adding thereto that the garrison 
should be allowed to join the Spanish armies, and that a certain number 
of covered carriages should follow them. Lasnes rejected these proposals, 
and the fire continued, but the hour of surrender was come! Fifty pieces 
of artillery on the left bank of the Ebro, laid the houses on the quay in 
ruins. The church of Our Lady of the Pillar, under whose especial pro- 
tection the city was supposed to exist, was nearly effaced by the bombard- 
ment, and the six mines under the Cosso, loaded with many thousand 
pounds of powder, were ready for a simultaneous explosion, which would 
have laid a quarter of the remaining houses in the dust. In fine, war had 
done its work, and the misery of Zaragoza could no longer be endured. 

‘ The bombardment which had never ceased since the 10th of January, 
had forced the women and children to take refuge in the vaults, with 
which the city abounded. There the constant combustion of oil, the 
closeness of the atmosphere, unusual diet, and fear and restlessness of 
mind, had combined to produce a pestilence which soon spread to the 
garrison. The strong and the weak, the daring soldier and the shrinking 
child fell before it alike, and such was the state of the atmosphere and 
the predisposition to disease, that the slightest wound gangrened and be- 
came incurable, In the beginning of February the deaths were from four 
to five hundred daily; the living were unable to bury the dead, and thou- 
sands of carcases, scattered about the streets and court yards, or piled in 
heaps at the doors of the churches, were left to dissolve in their own cor- 
ruption, or to be licked up by the flames of the burning houses as the 
defence became contracted. 

‘The suburb, the greatest part of the walls, and one-fourth of the 
houses were in the hands of the French, sixteen thousand shells thrown 
during the bombardment, and the explosion of forty-five thousand pounds 
of powder in the mines had shaken the city to its foundations, and the 
bones of more than forty thousand persons of every age and sex, bore 
‘ dreadful testimony to the constancy of the besieged.”—pp. 45, 46. 

Palafox. being now sick, and the popular leaders, who had 
pone contributed to keep up the resolution of the besieged, 

aving fallen in battle, a new junta, was formed, Wy which it was 
determined that a deputation should wait upon Marshal Lasnes, 
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and negotiate a capitulation. The deputation accordingly waited 
upon the Marshal, and, after some little discussion, agreed, ac- 
cording to the French writers, to surrender up the place at dis- 
cretion; though the Spanish historians assert that certain terms 
were granted - the French. The instrument, however, has never 
been produced, and appears to have had no existence, except in 
the partial writers of Spain, The deputation was no doubt assured 
that the laws of humanity would be respected. 


‘ With this understanding the deputies returned to the city; but fresh 
commotions had arisen during their absence. The party for protracting 
the defence, although the least numerous, were the most energetic; they 
had before seized all the boats on the Ebro, fearing that Palafox and 
others, of whom they entertained suspicions, would endeavour to quit the 
town; and they were still so menacing and so powerful, that the deputies 
durst not pass through the streets, but retired outside the walls to the 
castle of Aljaferia, and from thence sent notice to the junta of their proceed- 
ings. The dissentient party would, however, have fallen upon the others 
the next day, if the junta had not taken prompt measures to enforce the 
surrender. The officer in command of the walls near the castle, by their 
orders, gave up his post to the French during the night, and on the 2Ist 
of February, from twelve to fifteen thousand sickly beings laid down those 
arms which they were scarcely able to support ; and this cruel and memo- 
rable siege was finished. —pp. 47, 48. 


. The interesting nature of this most extraordinary siege has car- 
ried us farther than we expected ; but assuredly we could not have 


selected a series of passages better calculated to amuse the reader, 
or do honour to the writer. 





Arr. XIl.— The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Vol. 1. The 
Menageries. Vol. Il. Vegetable Substances. Vol. III]. Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties. London: Knight. 1829. 


WE feel inclined to apply to this undertaking the remark which 
has been often employed in reference to many important discoveries ; 
namely, that it is very strange nobody thought of it till now. To 
the excellent editor, however, as to other discoverers, belongs the 
praise of having brought an idea into actual, bodily existence, which, 
while it remained an idea, whoever before possessed it, was as use- 
less to the world as the shadow of a stream to a traveller. We 
cannot too highly commend a design, which is calculated to effect 
the good which we already see in the rear of the extending circu- 
lation of this work. To render knowledge popular, not to popu- 
larize knowledge, is, we apprehend, the object which should be 
constantly aimed at. Whatever power there is in man or nature— 
so long as any quantity of it lies undiscovered or unemployed—so 
long is there a running away, a loss and waste, of the noble stream 
of humanity. We have not, in the present day, so much reason to 
lament any profound ignorance respecting the capacity of men, as 
the still great masses in which the power of thought lies useless 
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and inactive. No exertions can be too great, no undertaking too 
noble or extensive, no sacrifice, which the thinking part of mankind 
could make, too rich or expensive, to rouse into life and thought the 
great multitude of the human species. The diffusion of knowledge 
itself is inferior to this ; for neither is the gift of knowledge sure to 
bestow thought, nor has knowledge a greater value, in relation to 
thought, than one year’s produce of a field has to the field itself. 
So long as men are left uninstructed as to the great value of thought, 
or of the fruits which it is as natural for the mind to produce as for 
any tree to be fruitful, they will remain inactive and sensual. None 
of the results of other men’s thinking, in whatever form they be 
produced, will be sufficient to rouse them ; and if a momentary ex- 
citement be effected, by repeated applications to their feelings or 
self-interest, it will almost as instantly subside and be forgotten. 
But let the value of thought be once clearly demonstrated to a 
people : let there be a means discovered to make men look within 
themselves—to compare their powers with those of others whom 
they are taught to admire, or even simply to think on the subjects 
around them, and the mightiest changes will be produced on society 
that the world ever saw. Not a change from religion to scepticism, 
for this is not the effect of simple, unsophisticated thought, but of 
an overchaiged or troubled reason ; not from content to a factious, 
unsettled ambition, for this is the result of activity of mind, without 
the habit of thought ; not from patience in mechanical labour, to 
disgust at the employment, because every operation presents some 
reason for enquiry, and interest being excited, is a new impulse 
to industry: the change would not be of this kind, unless some 
radical mistake were made in the undertaking, so that, by offering 
an excitement not purely mental, the result would not be a pure 
activity of intellect. 

We would not be understood, by these observations, to under- 
value the worth of knowledge spread universally through society, 
but to express our conviction, that it is by being a thinking people 
only, we can arrive at the benefits which sometimes seem to be 
expected from the bare diffusion of knowledge; which, we are 
firmly convinced, may be carried on to a very large extent, without 
a spe any important or permanent alteration in the intellectual 

abits of the people. Strange, therefore, as it may seem, we ear- 
nestly wish the ‘ Libeiry of Entertaining Knowledge’ had existed 
some years previous to any attempt of the same kind to awaken 
the popular mind. There is, in this work, all those attractions of 
variety and anecdotal interest which are so admirably adapted to 
rouse reflection; and they, at the same time, afford that quantity 
of positive and really sound knowledge, which prevents the ideas 
thus awakened, from falling loosely from, or lying unconnectedly 
in, the mind. A great good also is obtained, even by the demon- 
stration which this publication affords, of that character of knowledge 
which renders it most valuable in the eyes of the multitude—tts 
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fruitfulness in materials of entertainment ; its fitness for the mind in 
all seasons, either of leisure or occupation, and in every circumstance 
in which a human being can be placed. It matters little by what 
propelling motive men are originally excited to the acquisition of 
intellectual riches, whether it Se by motives of interest or for the 
sake of pleasurable occupation. The object which those who would 
excite them have to consider, is the comparative ease and sureness 
of the method ; and as it is less difficult to make men love pleasure 
than labour, it iz easier to persuade them to the pursuit of know- 
ledge by way of entertainment than by that of necessity. The 
knowledge itself, either in its nature or value, is not altered by the 
reasons for which it is sought, no more than a diamond is changed 


by being bartered for by a calculating tradesman, or bought as an 
article of luxury. 


But to turn to the publication itself. The ‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge’ is commenced by a work which is equally creditable 
to the author, and calculated to give the public the best assurance 
of the general character of the series. The account given of Mena- 
geries, and of their various tenants, is admirably written, abounding 
in that species of illustration which clothes the anatomies of science 
with flesh and blood, and forces the most indolent mind into attention. 
The introduction on the nature of zoology, and on the formation and 
uses of menageries, deserves to be reckoned with those excellent 
essays, in which a hundred years back, men of ability and reading 


loved to pour out the stores of their memory, and mix them up with 
useful observations. Had nothing else appeared to give us the best 
_— of what the ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge’ will be, we 


should have argued the best things from the manner in which this 


introduction is written, and which is kept up in the remaining part 
of the treatise. It may have been supposed from the title of the 
work, that it would be composed from materials gathered together 
in a hasty and flimsy manner, and that entertainment being its 
object, this would be a sufficient guarantee for any matter which 
would serve to amuse. But we are happy to see that both the 
descriptions and anecdotes are selected from the very best sources, 
and that without professing to be what is properly termed a 
scientific work, it is replete with details of the most interesting and 
valuable results of scientific inquiry. As a specimen of the manner 
in which this excellent book is composed, we take the following 


passage from the introduction, regretting we cannot continue it 
farther. 


‘The travelling menageries, which form the chief attraction of country 
fairs, and which divide the popular applause with tumblers and conjurers, 
are amongst the most rational gratifications of the curiosity of the 
multitude. All classes of persons go to see these exhibitions; and it is 
not too much to assert that many come away with their understandings 
enlarged, and their stores of useful knowledge increased. The animals may 
be confined in miserable dens, where their natural movements are painfully 
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restrained ; the keepers may be lamentably ignorant, and impose upon: the 
credulous a great number of false stories, full of wonderment and 
absurdity; but still the people see the real things about which they have 
heard and read, (though they are not always pointed“out to them by their 
right names) and they thus acquire a body of facts which make a striking 
impression upon their memories and understandings. The sagacity of the 
elephant, and the lofty port of the lion, can never be forgotten. The 
actual inspection of such collections of animals, too, gradually cbliterates 
the impressions of those false accounts which the early naturalists 
multiplied with a fond credulity, and which, like all other mysterious stories, 
took the firmest hold of the popular mind. The people see in these 
menageries a great number of rare animals, brought together from distant 
parts of the earth, whose habits are very curious and surprising: but they 
never see the Griffin, which is represented as half beast and half bird ; 
nor the Centaur, which the poets have described as half horse and half man; 
nor the Phoenix, which is drawn as a bird, and is stated to perish by fire at 
the end of a hundred years and then rise again from its own ashes. The 
people thus gradually learn to disbelieve the existence of these things, 

cause the fables to which they have trusted never receive a confirmation 
from any living specimen; whilst, on the other hand, the statements of 
intelligent travellers and naturalists, which they may have also heard of, are 
abundantly proved by the evidence of their own senses, To acquire the 
habit of discriminating between what is true and what is false—to learn 
to separate fable from fact—to perceive what parts of literature belong to 
the freaks of the imagination, and what to diligent inquiry and sober 
reasoning—this is the very foundation of all valuable knowledge; and to 
obtain this habit of mind is one of the happiest consequences of that habit 
of observation which, as we have already said, a love for the study of nature 
is so fitted to call forth. 

The commercial intercourse of this country with what may be almost 
called the whole world, has afforded us, during the last century, unrivalled 
opportunities of obtaining the rarest specimens of animals, from whatever 
region they are naturally found in, Our immense ponnransene in Asia, and 
our systematic expeditions of discovery to Africa, have furnished the most 
extensive fields for the researches of naturalists. Within the last thirty 
years especially, our extended colonization of Australasia has added man 
new specimens to our national collections; but, till very lately, the 
acquisition of rare animals has been entirely left to individual enterprise. 
A tiger or a bear, for instance, has been caught young and entrusted as a 
speculation to the captain of a merchant vessel, to be brought to England. 
The proprietor of the valuable collection at Exeter Change, or some one of 
the owners of the three or four travelliug menageries in the kingdom, 
bought the animal at a large price, if it suited his purpose; and by such 
means, as we have seen, a popular knowledge of this branch of Natural 
History has been imperfectly kept up. The spirit of commercial speculation 
has thus, as in many other matters amongst us, supplied the place, and 
sometimes very admirably, of a fostering care on the part of the Govern- 
ment. It might be considered that the Royal Menagerie in the Tower 
of London was an exception to this remark ; but that collection has always 
fluctuated in value according to the spirit of the individual entrusted with 
its management, which spirit has mainly depended upon the taste of the 
public for such exhibitions.—pp. 20—24, 
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We can only find room for one or two extracts from the body of 
the work, but these will be sufficient to show how much pains has 
been employed in seeking variety of information on the subject. 


‘In the Tower Menagerie, there is a leash of African blood-hounds 
belonging to that variety of dog which Linneeus has denominated sagaz, as 
indicating a greater intelligence than dogs in general possess. It is 
impossible to judge of the properties of these individual animals, in 
the unnatural position in which they are placed. They were brought 
from Africa by Major Denham, the celebrated traveller; and that 
enterprising officer had often employed them in hunting the gazelle, in 
which chase their exquisite scent, and their extraordinary speed, were 
displayed to great advantage. They would frequently quit the line of scent, 
for the purpose of taking a direct instead of a circuitous course, (sportsmen 
call this cutting off a double,) recovering the scent again with wonderful 
facility. This, probably, could only be with the object in view. A dog 
which loiters by the way, in travelling with his master, will, in the same 
manner, often make a short cut to overtake him. Dogs are excellent 
judges of distance: they seldom fail in attempting to leap a ditch or 
agate. We have seen a greyhound, in full chase of a hare which ran 
through a ditch, throw himself over the hedge to be ready for her as 
she passed out; and the manceuvre rarely failed of success. This 
must be considered an effect of reasoning, at any rate; although we may 
not go quite so far as Ray, the great English naturalist, who says that dogs 
judge of distances by an innate operation of trigonometry. Dr. Thomas 
Brown, one of the most beautiful as well as profound writers on Intellectual 
Philosophy, considers the existence of reasoning amongst many of the 
inferior animals to be as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle with it. 
Montaigne, the most accurate of observers, has recorded a singular instance 
of their faculty of judging of space :—‘‘ I am struck with admiration at the 
performauce, which is nevertheless very common, of those dogs that lead 
blind beggars in the country, and in cities. I have taken notice how they 
have stopped at certain doors, where they are wont to receive alms; how 
they have avoided the encounter of coaches and carts, even in cases where 
they have had sufficient room to pass; and I have seen them, by the trench 
of a walled town, forsake a plain and even path to take a worse, only 
to keep their masters further from the ditch. How could a man have 
made this dog understand that it was his office to look to his master’s 
safety only, and despise his own conveniency to serve him? And how did 
he acquire the knowledge, except by a process of reasoning, when 
the path was broad enough for himself, that it was not so for the blind 
man? How could a man have made this dog understand! Here is the real 
difficulty. Habit certainly does a great deal—but then there must be a 
beginning of such experiments. 

‘In a work by Jean Faber( Exposition des Animaux de la Nouvelle 
Espagne de Hernandez) there is a very interesting account of the blind 
beggars of Rome, who are led by their dogs from church to church in that 
city, and even to places outside of the city walls, such as the Basilica of St. 
Paul, on the road to Ostia. How does the animal so thoroughly 
comprehend where his master wishes to go? Dr. Gall says that dogs “ learn 
to understand not merely separate words or articulate sounds, but whole 
sentences expressing many ideas. Dr. Elliotson, the learned translator 
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of Blumenbach’s Physiology, quotes the following passage from Gall’s 
Treatise, ‘‘ Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau,” without expressing any doubt 
of the circumstance :—* I have often spoken intentionally of objects 
which might interest my dog, taking care not to mention his name, or 
make any intonation or gesture which might awaken his attention. He, 
however, showed no less pleasure or sorrow, as it might be; and, indeed, 
manifested by his behaviour that he had perfectly understood the conver- 
sation which concerned him. I had taken a bitch from Vienna to Paris ;— 
in a very short time she comprehended French as well as German, of 
which I satisfied myself by repeating before her whole sentences in both 
languages.” "—pp. 73—75. 

A very interesting chapter is that which treats of the nature and 
habits of the lion, both in his wild state, and in confinement. 
Several of the particulars collected are of a highly amusing charac- 
ter. The following remarks on some of the peculiarities of his 
structure, afford a good specimen of the manner in which even the 
technicalities of the science are stripped of their dryness. 


‘ The lion, as well as all of the cat tribe, takes his prey by night; and it 
is necessary, therefore, that he should have peculiar organs of vision. In 
all those animals which seek their food in the dark, the eye is usually of a 
large size, to admit a great number of rays; and that part which is called 
the choroides reflects, instead of absorbing, the light. The power of seeing 
in the dark, which the cat tribe possesses, has always appeared a subject of 
mystery ; and it is natural that it should be so, for man himself sees with 
more difficulty in the dark than any other animal: he has a compensation 
in his ability to produce artificial light. There were formerly two opinions 
on the subject of the cat’s eye: the one that the external light — 
is reflected; the other that light was generated in the eye itself. 
Professor Bohn, of Leipsic, made experiments, however, which proved that, 
when external light is wholly excluded, none can be seen in the cat’s eye; 
and it is now established that the illumination is wholly produced by the 
external rays of light, which, after being concentrated by those parts which 
are called the cornea and the crystalline lens, are reflected in a brilliant 
concave mirror at the bottom of the eye, called the ¢apetum. This effect 
may be constantly seen in the domestic cat. Inthe strong light of day, the 
iris is contracted, so that a very small quantity of light is admitted to this 
mirror; but in the twilight the iris opens, and then the mirror bein 
completely exposed, the eye glares in the manner with which we all 
are familiar. The construction, therefore, of the eye of the cat tribe 
enables them to collect in one focus whatever rays of light there may 
be: and few places are so dark but that some light may be found—as we 
know, when we have gone into a cellar, where the darkness at first appears 
impenetrable, but where, even with our differently-constructed organ 
of vision, we soon distingnish objects without difficulty. This peculiar eye, 
therefore, is necessary to the lion to perceive his prey; and he creeps 
towards it with a certainty which nothing but this distinct nocturnal vision 
could give. 

‘Every one must have observed what are usually called whiskers on 
a cat’s upper lip. The use of these in a state of nature is very important. 
They are organs of touch. They are attached to a bed of close glands 
under the skin , and each of these long and stiff hairs is connected with 
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the nerves of the lip. The slightest contact of these whiskers with, any 
surrounding object is thus felt most distinctly by the animal, although the 
hairs are themselves insensible. They stand out on each side, in the lion, 
as well as in the common cat, so that, from point to point they are equal 
to the width of the animal’s body. If we imagine, therefore, a lion stealing 
through a covert of wood in an imperfect light, we shall at once sce the use 
of these long hairs. They indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, any 
obstacle which may present to the passage of his body; they prevent the 
rustle of boughs and leaves, which would give warning to his prey if he 
were to attempt to pass through too close a bush;—and thus, in conjunc- 
tion with the soft cushions of his feet, and the fur upon which he treads 
(the retractile claws never coming in contact with the ground), they enable 
him to move towards his victim with a stillness greater even than that of the 
snake, who creeps along the grass, and is not pereeived till he has coiled 
round his prey.’ —pp. 170—172. 


The second volume, also, which is devoted to an account of 
vegetable substances, is a beautiful little work, and cannot be read 
without the most pleasurable feelings. It is so well written, that 
we shall never look on a tree again, or wander through a wood, 
without feeling greater delight im those most glorious as well as 
most useful objects in the kingdom of nature. And this, we doubt 
not, will be the general effect of these excellent publications. They 
do not merely rouse to reflection, but make reflection the most plea- 
sant of all things, by showing the objects with which it is con- 
cerned in all the glory of their nature. Admirable judgment has 
been shown in the selection of the subjects with which the ‘ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge’ is commenced, and, like the volume 
on the menageries, this on vegetable substances is filled with a 
variety of information, which is delivered in such a clear and con- 
versational style, that, though of great practical utility, it never 
loses the character of entertaining knowledge. As we wish to 
consult the amusement of our readers, as well as give a proper idea 
of the multifarious contents of these volumes, we copy the following 
curious account of the bursting, or motion, of the Solway Moss, a 
tract of bog land between the borders of England and Scotland, 
and which took place on the 16th December, 1772 :— 


‘ The Solway Moss occupied an extent of about thirteen hundred acres, 
had a comparatively tough surface or covering, but was very soft beneath, 
and vibrated very much when trod upon. So dangerous was its surface, 
that a number of the army of Sinclair, in the time of Henry VIII., were 
lost in it, more especially those who were on horseback; and it is said that 
the skeleton of a trooper and his horse, and armour of the rider, were found 
not long before the disruption of the moss. The Solway Moss stretched 
along an eminence, varying in height from fifty to eighty feet above the 
fertile plain which lay between it and the river Esk. The centre of the sur- 
face was coinparatively flat, and consisted of very loose quagmires, inter- 
spersed with hummocks, or hassocks, of coarse grass. Previous to the 16th 
of December there had been very heavy rains, and the waters accumulated 
from their not being able to find vent. The surface rose, till the pressure 
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of the water became too great for its strength, and then it burst with con- 
siderable noise, and: descended into the plain, carrying ruin wherever it 
went. The time of the bursting was about eleven at night on the 15th, 
and the inhabitants of the farms and hamlets that were nearest to the moss 
were surprised in their beds by the unexpected visiter. 

* In the rate of its progress the eruption of this moss resembled those of 
the lavas of Etna a Vesuvius, which, when in a half consolidated state, 
creep over the plains, and covered them with ruin. In consequence of the 
slowness of its motion no lives were lost, but many of the people escaped 
witi difficulty. It is much more easy to imagine than to describe the 
consternation into which the poor inhabitants of Eskdale were thrown by 
this event. They werea simple rustic people, not a little superstitious, and, 
therefore, when the dark and semi-fluid mass began to craw! along their 
plains, awakening them from their sleep by its invasion, they could not but 
be alarmed. The attempts to escape from the houses led to new alarms : 
for when the door was opened a torrent was ready to enter; and they to 
whom the visitation first came were, both from that visitation itself, and from 
ignorance of its real cause, in very great consternation. They, however, 
spread the alarm ; and driving their cattle before them, and carrying their 
children and the most valuable and portable of their household articles, 
they roused their neighbours as they went. It was fortunate that the in- 
habitants were scattered over the country, for had they been collected into 
a village, there can be little doubt that the alarm and confusion would have 
occasioned the loss of many lives. But though the people themselves, 
and, generally speaking, their cattle escaped, they were, for the most part, 
obliged to leave their corn to be buried under the black deluge. When the 
morning dawned, the appearance of their homes was sadly changed. Instead 
of fields, and little hedge-rows, and cotton-gardens, with all the other 
interesting features of a rich and rural country, there was one black waste 
of peat earth. Some of the cottages had totally disappeared, others pre- 
sented only the roof, the eaves of which were at least eight feet from the 
ground. When first seen, the extent that the moss covered was not less 
than two hundred acres. Successive torrents of rain that fell afterwards 
augmented the mischief, ti!l ey! the whole surface covered extended 
to at least four hundred acres. The highest parts of the moss had sub- 
sided to the depth of about twenty-five feet, and the height of the moss on 
the lowest parts of the country which it had invaded, was at least fifteen 
feet. 

‘The bursting of the Solway Moss resembled, to a certain extent, the 
letting out of a dam. Between ‘tand the cultivated plain, the bottom of 
the moss was lower than the general level of a sort of ridge that formed 
the boundary between them. But in this ridge there was one depression, 
not unaptly called the ‘‘ Gap;” and through that the flood of moss de- 
scended. This gap was from 100 to 150 feet in width; and there can be 
no question that the resistance which the fluid met with in it tended to the 
safety of the people; for had the whole come upon them in a continued 
sheet, the danger and difficulty of escape would have been much greater. 
—vol. il. pp. 29—32. 


Under the description of the elm, we find the following curious 
remarks on the transplanting of grown timber, the art of which, it 
is said, was known many centuries back, and is mentioned both 
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by Greek and Roman writers. From these authors, instances are 
mentioned of elms, twenty feet high, being transplanted, and even of 
orchards of full-grown trees. The art was neglected in the middle 
ages ; but, in 1636, Count Maurice, the Governor of Brazil, is 
recorded to have suddenly adorned his residence, which stood on a 
very barren tract of land, by transplanting to it more than seven 
hundred cocoa-nut trees, some of them fifty feet high, as well as a 
number of pine-apples, oranges, and citrons :-— 


‘ About the middle of the seventeenth century, there were some opera- 
tions of a similar kind in Europe. The Elector Palatine removed some 
large lime-trees from the forest of Heidelberg toa slope in sight of his 
palace. These were removed at midsummer, when in the full strength of 
vegetation, and the heads of them all were cut down; but there are, probably, 
few trees, except the lime, could bear to be so treated. About the same 
time, M. de Fiat, a French Marshal, removed, as Evelyn says, ‘* huge 
oaks,” at the Chateau de Fiat; and, on the same authority, we are told 
that ‘‘ a great person in Devon planted oaks as big as twelve oxen could 
draw, to supply some defects in an avenue to his house;” and Lord 
Fitzharding, ‘ likewise practised the removing of great oaks, by a parti- 
cular address, extemely ingenious, and worthy of communication.”* The 
most extensive of the continental transplanters was Louis XIV., who re- 
moved an entire forest, the Bois de Boulogne, from Versailles to its pres 
site, a distance of more than seven miles. But these were efforts of power 
rather than of science, for the trees were much torn and mutilated by the 
operation. The great transplanting machine which was made use of in 
these extraordinary experiments remained at Versailles till, probably, about 
the time of the French revolution. 

‘ Le Notre was the artist employed in these operations—the same who 
laid out the gardens of Versailles, and planted St. James’s and Greenwich 
parks in this country. Nor were the undertakings of Louis, in the re- 
moving of timber, confined to the vicinity of the French capital; for many 
of them were performed in the provinces; and of these one of the most 
remarkable was effected at Mont-Louis, a small chateau near the foot of 
the Pyrennees, where, in the course of a few weeks, a scene previously naked 
was clothed with forests and groves of great magnificence. 

‘ Evelyn informs us that the example of the French was soon followed in 
this country; and that he himself had “ frequently removed elms as big 
as his waist.” He describes the elm as bearing removal better than any 
other, species ; but the instance of the lime-trees moved by the Elector 
Palatine, shows how well that tree can bear transplantation, even in the 
most dangerous season. 

‘The methods at first used for the transporting of trees, if not very 
scientific, was extremely ingenious. The object was to raise them with a 
large ball of earth, and move them along in a vertical position. Some- 
times they called in the aid of frost, by cutting a trench and removing the 
earth round the tree before the autumnal rains. When the frost set in, 
the bulb was consolidated, and could be cut in one mass, along with 
the tree. But in the case of large trees, the weight of these bulbs was 





* Evelyn’s Sylva, by Hunter, i. 102. 
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very great; and they could be raised only by powerful cranes, which were 
also necessary to move the tree to and from the platform on which it was 
transported. The platform was made low, and with small wheels, which 
further augmented the force necessary for its removal; and thus the trans- 
portation of even a moderate tree for a short distance, required a great deal 
of animal power. Many trees were, however, moved about Blenheim, and 
some of the seats of the nobility. 

‘ About sixty years after the time of Evelyn, the “‘ transplanting ma- 
chine” was invented by Brown the celebrated landscape gardener, and the 
removal of large trees became much more easy. The machine consisted 
of two very high wheels, an axle, and a pole; and when the trees were 
large a truck wheel was used at the end of the pole. The tree was consi- 
derably lopped, the earth loosened from the roots, the pole set erect and 
lashed to the stem; and then a purchase being made fast to the upper end 
of the pole, the whole drawn up at once, aad drawn horizontally along. 

‘ Still, though this machine, and the mode of using it, were great im- 
provements upon the methods recommended by Evelyn, yet the trees were 
subjected to much mutilation; and they did not recover their beauty and 
vigour till some time had elapsed.’—vol. ii. pp. 101 —103. 


Improvements were introduced, in 1816, by Sir Henry Stuart, of 
Allanton, and an interesting account is given of the miracles which 
he effected by his ingenious contrivance; but we must pass on to 
the next volume of the ‘ Library.’ 

Thus far the work has derived its interest from the attractions of 
natural science. The third volume gives us an opportunity of judg- 
ing of its character, as illustrative of some of the os ae 
truths of human philosophy, nor could any thing have tended more 
to raise its merits in our opinion, than the manner in which the 
author of the part before us has executed his task. A fine spirit of 
noble feeling gives a moral worth and dignity to every page, and 
a high and genuine enthusiasm for literature and art is visible, 
wherever the author comments on his deep and varied story. We 
can scarcely praise too highly the talent and skill thus employed on 
a book intended for popular reading, and to entertain the mind 
without suffering time to run waste. The best effects must follow 
from reading of this kind, being furnished not merely for what is 
termed the people, but for every class of persons who have any need 
of being excited to generous efforts after the improvement of the 
faculties with which they are endowed. For example: 

‘The celebrated French dramatist, Moliere, could only read and write 
very indifferently when he was fourteen years of age. It had been intended 
that he should follow the profession of his father, who was an upholsterer; 
but upon being taken on one occasion, about the time we have mentioned, 
by his uncle to the theatre, his passion for literature was so much excited, 
that he would hear of nothing but going to college, to which he was ac- 
cordingly soon after sent. Another well-known French writer, Saint 
Palaye, the author of the “ History of the Troubadours,” had, from the 
delicacy of his health, been so much indulged by his mother, that he had 
been allowed to pass his fifteenth year before beginning either Greek or 
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Latin ; but his progress afterwards was so rapid, that he abundantly made 
up for the time he had lost. Dr. Carter, the father of the celebrated 
Miss Carter, had been originally intended for a grazier, and only began his 
studies at the age of nineteen or twenty. He eventually, however, became 
a distinguisited scholar; and gave his daughters a learned education, 
Valeriana Bolzani, who lived in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
and is better known by the Latinized name of Joannes Pierius Valerianus, 
(the epithet Pierius having been given him by one of his masters, and 
in allusion to the Greek term, Piertdes, one of the names of the Muses,) 
was fifteen years old before he began to learn to read ; his parents, indeed, 
having been so poor, that he was obliged to commence life as a domestic 
servant. He afterwards became one of the most learned and elegant 
scholars of his time, and wrote many books, several of which are still well- 
known and esteemed, particularly a curious treatise on the misfortanes of 
literary men, which has been often reprinted ; the last edition having been 
brought out at Geneva, in 1821, under the care of our countryman, Sir 
Egerton Brydges. Valerianus merits particular commemoration in literary 
history on another account—for his disinterestedness, namely, in refusing 
the bishoprics of Capo d’Istria and Avignon, when pressed upon his ac- 
ceptance by his patron, Pope Clement VII., in order that he might devote 
himself entirely to literature. Joost Van den Vondel, one of the most 
distinguished names in Dutch poetry, and the author of works which fill 
nine quarto volumes, commenced learning Latin only in his twenty-sixth 
year, and Greek not till some years afterwards. Vondel, like many of 
the other literary men of Holland, had begun life as a commercial man, and 
originally kept a hosier’s shop at Amsterdam; but he gave up the manage- 
ment of his business to his wife, when he commenced his career as an 
author. He died in extreme old age in 1679, after having occupied, during 
a great part of his life, the very highest place in the literature of his country. 
The French mathematician, Henry Pitot, was the author of several inge- 
nious works, and particularly of a treatise on the management of vessels at 
sea. This book was long adopted by the French Government, as the text- 
book for the instruction of the navy; and, being translated into English, 
procured the writer the honour of admission into the Royal Society. Yet 
he had reached his twentieth year before he began to pay any attention to 
learning. About this period of his life, when he used to spend his time 
only in idleness and dissipation, he chanced one day, upon going into a 
bookseller’s shop, to open a volume on geometry, the figures in which at- 
tracted his attention, and excited his curiosity so much that he determined 
to study the work. This was the beginning of his fondness both for mathe- 
matics and for reading; and he soon grew so much attached to his new 
occupation, that he abandoned his old habits entirely, and now spent every 
hour in study, or in watching the stars, by means of instruments of his own 
invention, from the top of an old tower in his father’s house. This mode 
of employing his time obtained for him at first, it is said, among his igno- 
rant and astonished neighbours, the reputation of being a magician. He 
was afterwards sent by his father to complete his studies at Paris, where he 
was introduced to Réaumur, the celebrated naturalist, (whose work on 
insects is still one of the most philosophical guides to the student of ento- 
mology,) and the inventor of the thermometer known by his name; and he 
soon became, under Réaumur’s guidance, an adept in the different depart- 
ments of his favourite science. It is a curious circumstance, however, and 
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shews at once his ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, and the penalty he 
was long afterwards obliged to pay for his early negligence, that he actually 
submitted, when more than fifty years old, to take his first lessons in Latin 
from his son’s tutor, in order to be able to read some mathematical works, 
written in that language, which he wished to consult’.—vol. iii. pp. 65—67 , 


This is deeply interesting ; nor do we remember to have seen any 
thing more worthy of moral speculation than the truths it unfolds. 
The economy of Bea life, as it regards the providential gifts of 
genius, is a subject of curious reflection. 


‘We shall at present mention only another example. John Ogilby, the 
well known translator of Homer, was originally a dancing-master. He 
had apprenticed himself to that profession on finding himself reduced to 
depend upon his own resources, by the imprisonment ofihis father for debt 
in the King’s Bench. Having succeeded in this pursuit, he was very soon 
able to release his father, which he did, very much to his eredit, with the 
firstmoney he procured. An accident, however, put an end to his danoing, 
and he was left again without any permanent means of subsistence. In 
these circumstances, the first thing he did was to open a small theatre in 
Dublin ; but just when he had fairly established it, and had reason to hope 
that it would succeed, the rebellion of 1641 broke out, and not only swept 
away all his little property, but repeatedly put even his life in jeopardy, 
He at last found his way back to London, im a state of complete destitution ; 
but although he had never received any regular education, he had before 
this made a few attempts at verse-making, and in his extremity he be- 
thought himself of turning his talent in this way, which certainly was not 
great, to some account. He immediately commenced his studies, which 
he was enabled to pursue chiefly, it is said, through the liberal assistance 
of some members of the University of Cambridge; and although then 
considerably above forty years of age, he made such progress in Latin that 
he was soon considered in a condition to undertake a poetical translation of 
Virgil. This work made its appearance in the year 1650. A second edition 
of it was printed a few years after, with great pomp of typography and 
embellishments. Such was its success that the industrious and enterpris- 
ing translator actually proceeded, although now in his fifty-fourth year, to 
commeuce the study of Greek, in order that he might match his version of 
the Hneid by others of the Iliad and the Odyssey. In due time both 
appeared ; and Ogilby, who had in the mean-while established himself 
a second time in Dublin, in the munagement of a new theatre, was in the 
enjoyment of greater prosperity than.ever, when, having unfortunately 
disposed of his Irish property, and returned to take up his residence in 
London just before the great fire of 1666, he was left by that dreadful 
event once more entirely destitute. With unconquerable courage and 
perseverance, however, he set to work afresh with his translations and other 
literary enterprises ; and was again so successful as to be eventually 
enabled to re-build his house which had been burned down, and to esta- 
blish a printing-press ; in the employment of which he took every oppor- 
tunity of indulging that taste for splendid typography, to which’ his first 
works had owed so much of their success. He was now also appointed 
cosmographer and geographic printer to Charles II.; and at last, at the 
age of seventy-six, terminated a life remarkable for its vicissitudes, and not 
uninstructive as an evidence both of the-respectable proficiency in litera- 
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ture which may be acquired by those who begin their education late in life, 
and also of what may be done by a stout heart and indefatigable activity in 
repairing the worst injuries of fortune. Ogilby was no great poet, although 
his translations were very popular when they first appeared ; but his Homer, 
we ought to mention, had the honour of being one of the first books that 
kindled the young imagination of Pope, who, however, in the preface to 
his own translation of the Iliad, describes the poetry of his predecessor and. 
early favourite as “‘ too mean for criticism.” ’—vol. ti. pp. 68 —70. 


With the following we must conclude our extracts; which we 
should regret to finish, were they not from a work which may be so 
readily obtained by all classes of readers, and is so deserving of 
general perusal. 


‘ But to go to other great names: James Gregory, the celebrated in- 
ventor of the reflecting telescope, was suddenly struck blind in his thirty- 
seventh year, while observing the satellites of Jupiter, and died a few 
days after. Torricelli, whose famous discovery of the barometer we have 
already mentioned, and who had deservedly acquired the reputation of 
being in every respect one of the greatest natural philosophers of his time, 
after the world had lost the illustrious Galileo, died at the age of thirty- 
nine. Pascal, who first shewed the true use and value of Torricelli’s dis- 
covery, and who has ever been accounted, for his eminence both in 
science and literature, one of the chief glories of France, as he would have 
been of any country in which he had appeared, was cut off at the same 
early age. Nay, in his case, the wonder is greater still; for he passed 
the last eight years of his life, as is well known, in almost uninterrupted 
abstinence from his wonted intellectual pursuits. Under the influence cf 
certain religious views, operating upon a delicate and excitable tempera- 
ment, and a frame exhaused by long ill-health and hard study, he, most 
mistakenly, conceived these pursuits to be little better than an abuse of 
his time and faculties—as if it were criminal in man to employ those 
powers which his Creator has given him, in a way so well fitted to purify 
and elevate his nature, and to fill him with sublimer conceptions, both of 
the wonderful universe around him, and of the Infinite Mind that formed 
it. It ought not to be forgotten, however, that it was during this period 
of depression and seclusion that he wrote and published his celebrated 
‘* Provincial Letters,” an attack upon the casuistry of the Jesuits, which, 
strange to say, is a work not only distinguished by all that is admirable in 
style and reasoning, but abounding in the most exquisite wit and humour, 
which the splendid enthusiast intermingles with his dexterous and often 

_eloquent argumentation, apparently with as much light-heartedness, and 
as natural an ease, as if he had been one, the flow of whose spirits had 
scarcely yet known what it was to be disturbed either by fear or sorrow. 
So false a thing, often, is the show of gaiety—or rather so mighty is the 
power of intellectual occupation—to make the heart forget for the time its 
most prevailing griefs, and to change its deepest gloom to sunshine. 
Thus, too, it was that our own Cowper owed to his literary efforts almost the 
only moments of exemption he enjoyed from a depression of spirits ex- 
tremely similar, both in its origin and effects, to that under which Pascal 
laboured ; and, while the composition of his great poem, ‘‘ The Task,” and 
his translations of the Iliad and Odyssey, suspended even for months and 
years the attacks of the disease, his inimitable “ John Gilpin,” for a 
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shorter interval, absolutely transformed his melancholy into riotous merri- 
ment. Cowper affords us also another example of how much may be done 
in literature, and in the acquirement of a high name in one of its highest 
departments, even by the dedication to it of only a comparatively small 
portion of a life-time. He had received a regular education; but after 
leaving school, threw away the next twenty or thirty years of his life almost 
in doing nothing. When the first volume of his poems appeared, the au- 
thor was above fifty years old; and it was after this that all his more ce- 
lebrated pieces were written—and that, too, although the eighteen years 
that intervened before his death were, in regard to both his body and mind, 
little better than ‘* a long disease.” —pp. 73—75. 


Too high a praise cannot be given, either to the design or the 
execution, so far as it has proceeded, of the ‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.’ Literary ability, and the desire of being useful, ap- 
pear to have gone hand in hand in its production ; a 4 if it retain 
the character which is thus originally stamped upon it, every 
advocate for the solid improvement of the human mind will rejoice 
in its universal circulation. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.—A Companion to the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland 
and Lancashire ; ina descriptive Account of a Family Tour, and an 
Excursion on Horseback: comprising a Visit to Lancaster Assizes. 
With anew, copious, and correct Itinerary. By Edward Baines, Jun. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 


Worpswortn’s Description of the Scenery of the Lakes, in a little book 
which he published some time ago, for the instruction of visitors, is the 
most beautiful thing of the kind which exists in the language. But it 
would not serve the purpose of a regular guide, and travellers have long 
felt the want of a book which should be written by a person possessing 
sufficient ability to describe the romantic scenes they visit with taste and 
feeling, but at the same time willing to enter into all the little details and 
instructions so necessary for the traveller in his every day toils and perils. 
The work on our table is very properly termed a Companion, rather than a 
Guide, and, in a very well written and amusing introduction, it brings us 
acquainted with three or four characters, one or two of which it is pro- 
bable will be found in almost every party setting forth on a similar ex- 
pedition. The very full account which is given of every object worthy of 
attention, the friendly tone which the author assumes in giving advice to 
his readers; the complete and useful Itinerary which follows the details, 
and the excellent map with which they are preceded, render this not 
only a very superior guide-book, but a very interesting volume as a de- 
scriptive tour. It is rarely, indeed, so much talent and information are 
employed on such works, and we should have no slight pleasure in find- 
ing the author employing his next summer’s unoccupied months in 
preparing a similar guide for us to some other place of healthy and 


romantic resort. We give one short specimen of the style in which 
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the picturesque of the volume is managed, and select the following 
thes. one ne ne know when they may best follow the footsteps of 
their ingenious Companion. 

‘ The season at which the Lakes are generally visited, is from the middle 
of July to the middle of September; but they may be very well visited as 
early as the beginning of June, and as late as the middle of October, In 
the former month the length of the days is favourable to excursions, and 
vegetation then appears in all its freshness and luxuriance. If the woods are 
of somewhat too uniform a green, the hedges are then decorated with 
the wild rose, the honeysuckle, the yellow broom, and innumerable 
humbler flowers, hung with bells of pink or purple, or dropped with gold, 
The birds fill every grove with melody, the white-fleeced lambs bound on 
the mountain side, and all nature appears to rejoice in the fulness of life 
and vigour. The atmosphere is then also clearer than in an advanced 
period of autumn, when morning and evening mists begin to prevail. 
On the other hand, the woods and mountains are seen in their glory 
in September and October, when the foliage is enriched and variegated 
with the autumnal tints, and the hills, assuming a warm brown from 
the sun-baked fern which covers them, are contrasted with the yet brilliant 
green of the valleys. The evening skies, too, are now more glowing than 
at any other period of the year. On the whole, therefore, the landscape is 
more rich and diversified in the advanced part of the season, and the painter 
would certainly choose this time for visiting the Lakes—putting up with 
the inconveniences of shortened days and cool evenings. The heat of 
summer is unfavourable for pedestrian excursions, either in valleys or to the 
tops of mountains, and the tourist who is compelled to make his visit at 
this time would do well to take his long walks very early in the morning, 
or in the evening. ‘The view from a high mountain is clearer just before 
sun+rise than at any hour of the day: at noon there is generally a degree 
of sun-haziness, which render distant objects indistinct.’ 

‘The accommodations at the principal places visited by tourists are 
excellent, the inns being scarcely inferior to any in England. Intelligent 
guides, boats, cars, and other conveyances, are generally to be found. The 
roads on the principal routes have of late years been greatly improved. It 
is indeed possible to travel round the Lakes, and to view much of the finest 
scenery, with as little fatigue and privation as is experienced in going from 
town to town in the South of England. But he who would ascend 
the mountains and penetrate into the wilder parts of the country, must earn 
his gratification by spirited effort and considerable fatigue. If it were 
otherwise, the excursions would want their chief relish.’—pp. 227—229. 

We recommend the work to any one visiting the Lakes, as likely to 
contribute yery much to the pleasure of their journey. 





Art. XIV.—The Female Servants’ Adviser, or the Service Instructor. 
Illustrated with Plates, &c. London: Sherwood. 1829. 


Mvcn information and advice is contained in this little book, which may 
prove useful to the persons for whom it is intended, and there are many 


pages of it which may be perused with benefit by the masters and mistresses 
of households. 
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Art. XV.—The Legend of Einsidlin: a Tale of Switzerland, with 
Poetical Sketches of Swiss Scenery. By the Rev. William Liddiard. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1829. 


Ir is really a melancholy affair to see a man of education expose himself 
by making attempts at literature, for which he wants the proper gifts and 
faculties; or, as in the present instance, the qualifications necessary to the 
task. Mr. Liddiard has, it is true, only done what hundreds have done be- 
side, written a poem defective in most of the things which give to poetry the 
power of affording delight. But he is less excusable than most other 
persons who thus commit themselves, for he is neither a stripling writing 
verses at school, nor a modest young apothecary, or lawyer's clerk, to whom 
indulgence is due for such offences, but a scholar and a clergyman— 
characters which, without an extraordinary degree of folly, obstinacy, or 
vanity, ought always to keep a man from appearing in the ridiculous light 
of a bad poet. The ‘ Legend of Einsidlin,’ has not the merit of either 
correct language or versificaiion, and the reader is not unfrequently startled 
by the monstrous contrivances and inventions which the author has 
employed to make words and phrases submit, which they never will do, to 
weak and half formed ideas. Take the following specimen of his very 
clear conception of the objects he intends to describe. It occurs at the 
opening of the poem, and is an awfully fine picture of a waterfall ! 


‘ Its tranquil joys succeeding waves arrest, 
That joy, not negative, which springs from rest, 
Force on the drops towards the giddy brink, 
Where rushing headlong in a flood they sink ; 
Repell’d below they seek with loud rebound, 
And ask again a bed with angry sound, 
Lashed into filmy spray their fate bewail, 
High soaring robed in a prismatic veil.’—p. 2. 


‘ We have here ‘ that Joy; not negative, which springs from rest,’ forcing 


on drops of water to a giddy brink, from which the said drops of water, 
fearful to think of! are hurled down and sink in a flood. But the said 
drops having thus sunk, finding no rest below ‘ ask again a bed with angry 
sound,’ which not getting, and being lashed (whipped) into the bargain, 
they bewail their fate, and, ‘ soar away in a prismatic veil.’ A work contain- 
ing many such passages as this is almost below criticism, but there 
are here and there glimpses of better things, occasional dashes of originality 
of thought, and a style less offensive for incorrectness. Passages of this 
kind may be found in the ‘ Legend,’ but the miscellaneous poems afford 
more favourable specimens of Mr. Liddiard’s powers. We take the follow- 
ing from the sketch of Mont Blanc. 


‘ The crystal hunter as he makes his way, 
Looking upon his treasure with amaze, 
When now the ts jewel shoots its ray, 
Rapturous he offers up to Heaven his praise ; 
The poet makes his prayer in minstrel lays,— 
The mountain gives it in its thousand rills,— 
The traveller when he " his own ear says, 
L ‘ 
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‘How grand!” while his moist eye with gladness fills, 
While clap their hands the floods, and sing the merry hills! 


‘ Hear!—'Tis God’s voice amidst hills primitive, 
While tremble at his wrath yon spiry peaks, 
As they their torrents to the cataracts give, 
As now the red fire o’er the white mount breaks, 
As now again from riven cloud God speaks! 
Arveron in chorus on his cold bed raves, 
The ice reflects it in its sea-green creeks, 
The lonely wanderer quits the coastless waves, 
MonTANVERt’s glassy sea the pilot no more braves! 


Bursts from its silent bed the avalanche, 
The frightened marmot gives discordant cry, 
The giant hills of Savoy through their range : 
The chamois to their crystal dwellings fly. 
All nature labouring seems in agony, 
The valley dweller shrinks himself within, 
The mountaineer his chalet seeks on high, 
The Infidel unwashed of his sin, 
Kneels, and makes silent, pale confession at the din ! 
pp. 206—208. 
Mr. Liddiard would have consulted his reputation better had he pub- 
lished only his miscellaneous poems, in which we find many indications of 
poetical spirit and feeling. There is a promise in them which we shall be 
glad to see realized, and which may be so, if the author will employ atten- 
tion on the common sense part of poetry. 





Art. XVI.—An Introduction to Systematical and Physiological Botany. 
Illustrated with explanatory Engravings. By Thomas Castle, F. L.S. 
London; Cox. 1829. 


Tats is a very tasteful and useful little book, and well calculated to faci- 
litate the student’s progress in one of the most delightful of the sciences. 
The description of the parts of plants are neatly executed, and a great 
quantity of information given on every thing connected with the illustra- 
tion of botanical knowledge. To the elements, or nomenclature of the 
science, is added an introduction to the physiological study of botany, 
and to a knowledge of the harmonies of vegetation. We give Mr. Castle 


great praise for his ingenious and useful production, and recommend it 
to general notice. 





Art. XVII.—A Pocket Compendium of Anatomy: containing a correct 
and accurate Description of the Human Body. By Edward William 
Tuson, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, Member of the Royal 


College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 289. London: Callow and 
Wilson. 


Amon the very numerous Manuals and Compendiums of Anatomy, we 
have met with none superior to this, in accurate and clear detail, and full 
and perspicuous arrangement. Every part of the body is minutely inves- 
tigated and practically described, so as to leave the student little to desire 
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even by the perusal of more voluminous works. We could not recommend 
a better guide to the dissecting-room, or to a course of anatomical lectures; 
and those who wish to obtain some knowledge of the subject, for extra- 
professional purposes, cannot have a more intelligent and intelligible intro- 
duction than Mr. Tuson’s ‘Compendium.’ Almost the only defect which 
we have remarked, is his omission of a description of the tissues; for 
though this, strictly speaking, belongs to general anatomy, yet it is so 
useful and important, that it would be well to insert it in the next edition. 
We extract his account of the nails, and the hair, as a specimen of his 
manner of describing :— 


‘ The nails were formerly regarded as a continuation of the papille of 
the cutis, but are now more generally considered as a continuation of the 
cuticle. They are removed along with it by boiling water, or by macera- 
tion. Like the cuticle, they are insensible, are renewable after having 
been separated, and have po evident muscles, They differ from it, how- 
ever, in structure; being formed of plates, and the plates of longitudinal 
fibres, which are closely compacted. They begin by a square root, a little 
before the last joint of the fingers and toes. When separated from the 
skin, they are transparent like horn, but are coloured in the living body by 
the vessels of the cutis, to which they adhere, and from which they derive 
their nourishment. They are fixed at their roots, in a semilunar fold of 
the cutis, and are there covered by a reflection of the cuticle, which firmly 
adheres to them. They grow from the roots and not from the point. The 
nails strengthen, and defend the ends of the fingers and toes. In the 
fingers they increase the power of apprehension, being useful in laying 
hold of minute objects. 

‘The hairs arise by roots or bulbs, which are situated in the cellular 
substance under the skin. The bulbs are of various shapes, in different 
parts of the body, and have blood-vessels dispersed upon them for their 
nourishment. Each of the bulbs has two membranes or capsules, con- 
taining an oily fluid, be.ween them, which gives colour to the hair, and for 
want of which, as in advanced life, or in certain diseases, the hair is sup- 
posed to change its colour, and become white. It may be remarked, 
however, that the hair, after being cut off, continues uniformly to preserve 
its colour. The body of the hair consists of small hairs inclosed in a 
membrane, and is somewhat of the nature of the nail. Like them, also, 
it grows only from the root. The hairs serve in general for ornament, 
warmth, or protection of the different parts on or near which they are 
placed.’—p. 279. 


The descriptions throughout are written in the same simple style, which 
is not very polished, and not always quite grammatical, as may be seen by 
the words in italics, above quoted; but this is by no means so important 
as simplicity and perspicuity. 





Arr. XVII].—The Village Nightingale; with other Tales. By Eliza 
Frances Dagley. London: Hailes. 1829. 

TueEre are few departments of literature which deserve to be more atten- 

tively watched over than that which provides for the amusement of the 

juvenile part of the community. It is a fortunate circumstance, that some 

of the most distinguished writers which this country has produced, have 
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“‘ How grand!” while his moist eye with gladness fills, 
While clap their hands the floods, and sing the merry hills! 


‘ Hear!—’Tis God’s voice amidst hills primitive, 
While tremble at his wrath yon spiry peaks, 
As they their torrents to the cataracts give, 
As now the red fire o’er the white mount breaks, 
As now again from riven cloud God speaks! 
Arveron in chorus on his cold bed raves, 
The ice reflects it in its sea-green creeks, 
The lonely wanderer quits the coastless waves, 
MontTANVERt’s glassy sea the pilot no more braves! 


Bursts from its silent bed the avalanche, 
The frightened marmot gives discordant cry, 
The giant hills of Savoy through their range : 
The chamois to their crystal dwellings fly. 
All nature labouring seems in agony, 
The valley dweller shrinks himself within, 
The mountaineer his chalet seeks on high, 
The Infidel unwashed of his sin, 
Kneels, and makes silent, pale confession at the din ! 
pp. 206—208. 
Mr. Liddiard would have consulted his reputation better had he pub- 
lished only his miscellaneous poems, in which we find many indications of 
poetical spirit and feeling. There is a promise in them which we shall be 
glad to see realized, and which may be so, if the author will employ atten- 
tion on the common sense part of poetry. 





Art. XVI.—An Introduction to Systematical and Physiological Botany. 


Mlustrated with explanatory Engravings. By Thomas Castle, F. L.S. 
London; Cox. 1829. 


Tats is a very tasteful and useful little book, and well calculated to faci- 
litate the student’s progress in one of the most delightful of the sciences. 
The description of the parts of plants are neatly executed, and a great 
quantity of information given on every thing connected with the illustra- 
tion of botanical knowledge. To the elements, or nomenclature of the 
science, is added an introduction to the physiological study of botany, 
and to a knowledge of the harmonies of vegetation. We give Mr. Castle 


great praise for his ingenious and useful production, and recommend it 
to general notice. 





Art. XVII.—A Pocket Compendium of Anatomy: containing a correct 
and accurate Description of the Human Body. By Edward William 
Tuson, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, Member of the Royal 


College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 289. London: Callow and 
Wilson. 


Amonc the very numerous Manuals and Compendiums of Anatomy, we 
have met with none superior to this, in accurate and clear detail, and full 
and perspicuous arrangement. Every part of the body is minutely inves- 
tigated and practically described, so as to leave the student little to desire 
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even by the perusal of more voluminous works. We could not recommend 
a better guide to the dissecting-room, or to a course of anatomical lectures; 
and those who wish to obtain some knowledge of the subject, for extra- 
professional purposes, cannot have a more intelligent and intelligible intro- 
duction than Mr. Tuson’s ‘Compendium.’ Almost the only defect which 
we have remarked, is his omission of a description of the tissues; for 
though this, strictly speaking, belongs to general anatomy, yet it is so 
useful and important, that it would be well to insert it in the next edition. 
We extract his account of the nails, and the hair, as a specimen of his 
manner of describing :— 


‘The nails were formerly regarded as a continuation of the papille of 
the cutis, but are now more generally considered as a continuation of the 
cuticle. They are removed along with it by boiling water, or by macera- 
tion. Like the cuticle, they are insensible, are renewable after having 
been separated, and have no evident muscles. They differ from it, how- 
ever, in structure; being formed of plates, and the plates of longitudinal 
fibres, which are closely compacted. ‘They begin by a square root, a little 
before the last joint of the fingers and toes. When separated from the 
skin, they are transparent like horn, but are coloured in the living body by 
the vessels of the cutis, to which they adhere, and from which they derive 
their nourishment. They are fixed at their roots, in a semilunar fold of 
the cutis, and are there covered by a reflection of the cuticle, which firmly 
adheres to them. They grow from the roots and not from the point. The 
nails strengthen, and defend the ends of the fingers and toes. In the 
fingers they increase the power of apprehension, being useful in laying 
hold of minute objects. 

‘The hairs arise by roots or bulbs, which are situated in the cellular 
substance under the skin. The bulbs are of various shapes, in different 
parts of the body, and have blood-vessels dispersed upon them for their 
nourishment. Each of the bulbs has two membranes or capsules, con- 
taining an oily fluid, between them, which gives colour to the hair, and for 
want of which, as in advanced life, or in certain diseases, the hair is sup- 
posed to change its colour, and become white. It may be remarked, 
however, that the hair, after being cut off, continues uniformly to preserve 
its colour. The body of the hair consists of small hairs inclosed in a 
membrane, and is somewhat of the nature of the nail. Like them, also, 
it grows only from the root. The hairs serve in general for ornament, 
warmth, or protection of the different parts on or near which they are 
placed.’—p. 279. 


The descriptions throughout are written in the same simple style, which 
is not very polished, and not always quite grammatical, as may be seen by 
the words in italics, above quoted; but this is by no means so important 
as simplicity and perspicuity. 





Arr. XVIII.—The Village Nightingale; with other Tales. By Eliza 
Frances Dagley. London: Hailes. 1829. 

Tuere are few departments of literature which deserve to be more atten- 

tively watched over than that which provides for the amusement of the 

juvenile part of the community. It is a fortunate circumstance, that some 

of the most distinguished writers which this country has produced, have 
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devoted a portion of their time to enhance its respectability, as well as 
value. Watts, who was among the first to set the example, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Miss Edgeworth, and Sir Walter Scott, merit our gratitude in this 
respect; and there are few persons, of either good sense or good feeling, 
who will not estimate the value of their talents higher for the sort of literary 
humility which has occasionally directed them to the improvement of the 
young. To succeed in this species of writing requires, indeed, great good 
taste and ingenuity. Children are better critics than is commonly ima- 
gined ; and a dull, or clumsily written book will often not have a chance 
with them, when one, not a whit better, will pass muster with older readers. 


We are happy to find, in Miss Dagley, another authoress of ability em- 
ployed in the composition of tales, from which simplicity of character 
takes away nothing of their interest as fictions. ‘ The Village Nightin- 
gale’ may be perused with pleasure by readers of all ages; and some of 
the smaller tales, which follow it, would lose nothing by comparison with 
the most popular of the class. We can safely recommend Miss Dagley’s 
work to the friends of all juvenile readers, as a very beautiful and in- 
structive little volume, and we shall have pleasure in meeting her again 
whenever Midsummer or Christmas calls us to make presents. 





—— 


Art. XIX—. The Alpenstoh ; or Sketches of Swiss Scenery and Manners. 
1825—1826. By Charles Joseph Latrobe. 8vo. pp. 388. London: 
L. B. Seeley. 1829. 


TRAVELLING has now become so much the fashion, and by steam- 
boats and steam-carriages, the time, and therefore the expence necessary 


for the performance of a journey, will ere long be so much reduced, that we 
may in a few years expect the banks of the Lake of Geneva will become 
the fashionable watering place for our English aristocracy ; our descend- 
ants will think no more of an excursion across the Alps than our ancestors 
did of a trip to Richmond Hill; and as no man can become a member of the 
Travellers’ Club, unless he has been to Athens, so henceforward no one 
must venture to write himself down a tourist, unless, like Captain Cook, he 
has made le tour du monde. 

We remember the time, when the pleasures afforded by inspecting the 
romantic scenery of Switzerland, were enjoyed by the chosen few; by the 
rich who thought they could not pay too dearly for a pleasure, which few 
but the wealthy could enjoy, or by the admirer, the lover of nature, the 
painter, and the poet, who after having undergone fatigues and privations, 
thought themselves fully repaid, when, from Mount Jura, they caught 
the first glimpse of the beautiful and unrivalled scene that lay beneath 
them, and felt the full force of the observation of a contemporary : 


‘ Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night ; 
Still where they were stedfast, immovable; 

Who first beholds the Alps—that mighty chain 
Of mountains, stretching out from East to West, 
So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth — 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 





Notices. 


A something that informs him ’tis a moment 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever. 
Rocers’ Itary. 


The case is now different, when a few years ago, peace offered to the 
English an access to the continent, the truth of the old French proverb, 
“* Qui n'a vu Paris n'a rien vu,” seemed to be fully felt by our country- 
men; and to Paris therefore crowds went, until to go to Paris was con- 
sidered as vulgar an excursion as a trip to Margate. The line of demarca- 
tion was therefore extended ; a journey to Switzerland is now a sine qua 
non among the would-be fashionable, and Chanurini and Montauvert are 
names uttered as familiarly and as frequently in our drawing-rooms as 
those of Weber and of Rossini, of Sontag and of Malibran. 

This being the case, we should hardly have thought it worth while to 
have called the attention of our readers to Mr. Latrobe’s book, had it 
been, like most books of travels on the continent, a mere compilation, and 
he one of the many travellers who speak on hearsay, and describe what 
others have seen. The very title of his book shews him to have been no 
idler in his travels; not one of those who, perched on the top of a dili- 
gence, or, lolling inside a berline, roll leisurely across a country, take a 
peep at the Alps from a window at Dejean’s hotel, buy a musical-box 
and a pocket watch at Geneva, ascend Montanvert on a mule, take a nap 
while crossing the Simplon, and awake at Domo d’Ossola to write an 
account of their travels, and speak of the dangers they encountered while 
crossing the Alps, and the ecstasy into which they were thrown when they 
first got a glimpse of “fair Italy.” Such a traveller is not M, Latrobe; 
without more luggage than his knapsack would contain, or any provision 
but a crust and his bottle of kirchwasser; without any guide but his own 
Sagacity, or any assistance but what he derived from the long alpine- 
pole used by the chamois-hunter, and which has furnished him with a 
very appropriate title for his work, he has not only crossed the Alps, 
where a road had been previously prepared, but has traversed them in 
every direction, at all hours, in all seasons; at break of day, in the noon- 
tide heat, and inthat delightful hour when the snow of the Alps borrow 
from the last rays of the departing sun new beauty, and change from a 
pure white to a rosy and most delicate hue. Except M. Brockendon, to 
whom the public are indebted for some of the finest views of Alpine 
scenery ever published, we do not know of a traveller so well calculated 
to overcome the difficulties, and to enjoy the pleasures attendant upon an 
excursion in that most beautiful and majestic part of the creation. 
Did we indeed possess but half the strength of body and the firmness of 
nerve of M. Latrobe; were we but half as regardless of danger and of 
starvation, and as fearless of a cold or of an avalanche, there is no one 
whom we would prefer for acompanion in such an excursion. We fear, 
however, that we should be unable, though we might be willing, to un- 
dergo the fatigue and the danger he has done; to rise not only with, but 
before the sun, to brave, for hours, the * pelting” of an Alpine storm, 
and seek repose from a day of such fatigue and suffering, on the straw of 
a chélet or the less hospitable and less comfcrting accommodation of a 
country cabaret. Most of our readers are probably in the same predica- 
ment as ourselves, and to them, therefore, we particularly recommend the 
volume now before us, as the best substitute we know for an actual survey 
of the Alps. 
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Arr. XX.—La infelicita dei letterati di Pietro Valeriano ed appendice 
di Cornelio Tollio, traduzione dal Latino, agguintovi altro dialogo 
originale del Valeriano sulle lingue volgari ed un Capitolo di Cor- 
nelio Castaldi contro i petrarchisti con note storiche e filosofiche. 
Milano, 1829. 


The Misfortunes of Men of Letters, translated from the Latin, §c §c. 


Tue miseries of authors is a hackneyed theme, yet it would not be difficult, 
were it necessary to enter on the subject, to acquit fortune of a great part 
of the crimes, which, on this point, have been laid to her charge. If 
scholars will plunge into the intrigues of a court, they suffer as courtiers 
who put their trust in princes, and although we may lament the wander- 
ings of genius, yet poets have social duties with their fellow-creatures, 
nor do we recollect any single instance of that eccentricity which has been 
so loudly defended, appearing in the conduct of a really great writer. In 
modern times, Burns is a lamentable instance of misfortune, brought upon 
himself by license unrestrained; and however deeply we may regret and 
deplore his fate, stern justice demands that the excellence, and not the 
deviations of the poet, should be held out for imitation. The object of 
the author, in the tract before us, was, as he himself informs us, to con- 
sole himself for the neglect which he had experienced by the idea that he 
had many companions in misfortune. We cannot think that he has 
adopted a very judicious plan, for if his enemies, as he calls them, are 
actuated by malice, he has given them an opportunity of rejoicing that 
they have made their victim smart; if, on the contrary, the severity of 
their criticism was well founded, let him write good books and shame the 


fools. But it is easier to give good advice than to bear afflictions pa- 
tiently, and we hope soon to meet our author, who is by no means without 
talent, in a more gratified mood. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich.—The annual public trial of Chrono- 
meters closed on the 3lst of July, when the first prize was awarded to 
chronometer, Dent, No. 114; and as our scientific readers will be pleased 


to see how rapidly we are proceeding towards perfection, we give the rate 
as issued from the Royal Observatory. 


, Extreme variation 
Mean Rate. | between any two Days. 
1828.Aug. . .+3"43 |1828.Aug 
Sep... .+3,85 | 
Oct... .+3,73 | 
Nov. . .+3,87 
Dec. . «+3,93 | 
1829.Jan.... +3,59 | 1829.Jan 
Feb. ..+3,59 | 
Mar. ..+3,74 
Apl....+3,60 
May ..+3,58 
June ..+3,77 
July ..+3,97 


Greater Rate, in July, 
Lesser Rate, in August,...... 
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From the above it will be seen that its variation between any two months 
during the last year is 0.54, being a trifle more than half'a second! The 
reward, though now comparatively small, answers the proposed end—the 
gradual improvement of the chronometer. The utility of the public annual 
trial may be estimated from the fact, that no fewer than 344 have been 
entered in competition for the prize since its establishment in 1822, before 
which period the chronometer-maker knew but little of the performance of 
hisown production. The first year’s trial detected the imperfections which 
existed, and which have not since recurred. On the contrary, the maker 
has had the advantage of watching narrowly the progress of his machine, 
and by this means of gaining an experience which otherwise could not 
have been obtained. Although longitude has occupied the attention of 
the English, and most other European governments, and induced them to 
offer and bestow the most liberal premiums, every effort was insufficient to 
produce a satisfactory performance; and to the adoption of this annual 
trial we are, no doubt, indebted for the improved results, 

According to one of the rules, no maker is allowed more than two chro- 
nometers upon trial during the year; but it is generally known that more 
than that number have been entered by different individuals, in fictitious 
names, or in the names of persons neither owning nor constructing them. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that proper steps will be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of this abuse, as it destroys the fairness of competition, to the 
detriment of the greater number of the depositors. 


Archeology.—Bullettino degli Annali dell’ Institutio di Corrispon- 
denza Archeologica per I anno 1829.—The plan of a journal which 
Professor Gerhard had formed, in conjunction with several Roman and 
German literati, met with many difficulties in the execution; and in 
consideration of what connoisseurs and friends of ancient art had to 
expect from a journal published at Rome with the assistance of antiquaries 
of all nations, it seemed advisable to make regular accounts of new 
discoveries and excavations a principal object. A number of the most dis- 
tinguished amateurs and admirers of antiquities having united under the 
protection of his Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Prussia, and the 
direction of the Duke Blacas d’Aulp, to found an institution for archeeo- 
logical correspondence, Mess. Bunsen, Fea, Gerhard Kestner, Millingen, 
Nibby, Panofky, Thorwaldsen and Welcher, were chosen regular members 
of the board of directors; and Messrs. Boeckh, Hirt, Rumohr, A. W. 
Von Schlegel, Stackelberg, Arditi, Avellino, Carelli, Inghirami, Mustoxidj, 
Sangiorgio Spinelli, Serra di Falco, Visconti, and Zannoni, were appointed 
honorary members. The first Bulletin, for the months of January to May 
this year, contains many interesting reports on excavations in Etrutria 
and in the vicinity of Rome, by Gerhard—ditto in Naples, by Panofky— 
on Pompeii, by several—on the excavations of the Roman Forum, by 
Bunsen—on those of the forum of Trajan, by Fea, &c. The Society has 
obtained from the Cardinal Camerlengo Galefi, the favour that all reports 
relative to excavations, addressed to the Committee of Antiquity in Rome, 
shall be communicated to it for the use of the Bulletin: in the same 
manner, the Neapolitan Academy of the Ercolanesi has been authorised 
by its government to communicate the antiquarian reports which it receives 
to the Prince of Sangiorgio Spinelli, who will put them into a proper form 
for the Annals. In this manner we may expect in future complete and 
authentic accounts of archeological novelties in Italy, which have hitherte 
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been procured only by chance, or with great pains, and yet seldom complete. 
Besides the Annals, the Society publishes copper-plates, in which inedited 
works of ancient art are represented in outline, from the contributions of 
the members. The Number which has already appeared contains— 
Representations of the wall and gates, and a plan of the town of Norba, 
drawn and engraved by Mr. Knapp—Gate of Segni, published by 
Dodwell—Ceres and Triptolemus, paintings on vases, by Gerhard—four 
picture of vases, collected by Panofky—a ditto by Millingen. The 
explanations of these plates will appear in the first No. of the Annals, which 
are sold separate from the Bulletin, and, besides these explanations, will 
contain, partly, accurate accounts of excavations and the additions to the 
museums—and partly, a view of the latest publications in the department 
of archeological literature. These three works, connected together, will be 
delivered only to those who have had themselves entered as members of the 
Society, by an annual contribution of two louis d’or. 


Magnificent Donation.—John Soane, Esq. R.A. has transmitted, 
through the hands of Lord Farnborough, one thousand pounds towards 
erecting a monument to commemorate the memory of H.R. H. the late 
Duke of York. 


The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.—A translation of this very 
interesting work is about to appear in France. 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—At the last sitting of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, M. Cassini made a report upon the collection of artificial 
plants presented to the Academy by Baron Humbert de Molard. The re- 

rt stated, that the most complete success had attended the attempt to 
imitate the living plants, as to the leaves, stems, and fruits, but not so 
much so.as to the flowers. The manufacturer of these plants was a M. 
d’Argentelle, who made them in the Isle of France.— At the same sitting 
M. Pamard, a physician at Avignon, presented to the Academy an instru- 
ment of his invention, called sonde courbe, for the introduction into the 
bladder of the instruments for crushing the stone. According to the 
Statement of the inventor, this instrument does away with all the inconve- 
nience hitherto felt in operations of this description.—A letter was read 
from M. Vanner, a physician of Thomery, on hydrophobia, and the means 
of treating it. The author considers this disease as entirely nervous, hav- 
ing its seat in the nerves of the eighth pair; and from the great success 
which has attended the use of sulphate of quinine in nervous disorders si- 
‘milarly seated, the doctor recommends that it should be employed in cases 
of hydrophobia, in large doses, either by the skin, or by injection into 
the veins. 


Natural History.—M. Michel Carrier, an eminent naturalist of Savoy, 
has issued proposals for forming, by subscription, a Geological Collection 
of the whole range of the Alps. The collection will contain all the Minerals, 
Metals, and Fossils, which have already been found, or which M. Carrier 
may discover, in the Alpine Chain; a space occupying 2,600 square 
leagues, in which are situated the highest mountains of Europe, and which 
contains formations the most rich in objects of inorganic nature, as well 
as in the spoils of primeval ages, and composed of strata the most varied, 
and abounding in interesting geological facts of every kind! Eight years 
will be necessary to finish this great work ; and eighty subscribers at 120/. 
each are required, 
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Manou.—A new edition of the Menava-Dharma-Sastra, or the Laws of 
Manou, in Sanscrit, accompanied by a French translation, is at present 
publishing in Paris. This ancient code of legislation is very different in its 
character from modern codes. It regards not only the duties and rights of 
man in society, but his duties to the Deity and to himself. Revealed to 
the father of the human race by Brahama, the first god of the Indian triad ; 
it is to the Hindoos what the Pentateuch is to the Jews, or the Zend-Avesta 
to the followers of Ormouzd. 


Alfred.—A tragedy has been published at Rome, entitled “ Alfred the 
Great.” It is written by M. J. B, Marsuzi, the author of several dramatic 
productions. The subject is said to be a very proper one to be treated at 
Rome, where this great prince was educated under the guardianship of 
Pope Leo the Fourth, and where he acquired that intelligence, and that 
vigour of character, which he afterwards exhibited in his native character : 
but, unfortunately, M. Marsuzi, instead of confining himself to the simpli- 
city of history, has introduced into his work a number of fictitious and 
improbable incidents, which give it the air of a melo-drama. 


Earliest Poem of Lord Byron's.—An article of great curiosity and 
interest, being the first known attempt at poetry by Lord Byron, will, we 
understand, be submitted to the public in the volume of the Forget-Me- 
Not, now in preparation. It is copied from the autograph of the noble 
poet, and certified by the lady to whom it was addressed—the “* Mary” 
who was the object of his earliest, and perhaps his only, real attachment, 
and whom he has celebrated in several of his poems—as having been 
written when he left Annesley, the residence of her family. 


An account of the Early Reformation in Spain, and the Inquisition, 
translated from the French by the late Dr. A. F. Ramsay, with a Memoir 
of the Translator, will shortly appear. 


Theresa Pickler, the widow of Vincenzo Monti, is about to publish the 
MSS. of her deceased husband. La Ferioniade a poem in three Cantos, 
the object of the author’s last attentions, and accompanied with notes, by 
one of Monti’s most intimate friends, will first appear, and will afterwards 
be succeeded by the Letters and other inedited works in Prose and Verse, 
if the design should meet with sufficient encouragement. 


Messrs. Whittaker and Co, are, we observe, making arrangements 
for the regular publication of three Series of Popular Histories, under the 
respective titles of the Cabinets of Literary, Philosophical, Scientific, and 
Political History. The co-operation of very distinguished writers has 
been either promised or procured; and the collection bids fair to be a 
valuable addition to our national literature. 


A History of the Revolution of Spain and Portugal, as well as of the 
war which followed, written by Colonel Schepeler, ci-devant chargé d’ 
affaires from the court of Berlin to that of Madrid, and translated under 
the author’s eye, has been published at Liege. The situation in which 
Colonel Schepeler was placed, has enabled him to enrich his work with a 
number of new and important documents. 


Mr. Bernays, the editor of the German Poetical Anthology, is preparing 


for the press a History of Germany, from the earliest period to the present 
time. 
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Mr. Swan is preparing for publication, a Demonstration of the Nerves 
of the Human Body, founded on the subject of the two Collegial Anato- 
mical prizes adjudged to him by the Royal College of Surgeons. 


There is preparing for publication, Tales of an Indian Camp, by J. A. 
Jones, Esq., who long resided among the Indian tribes of North America. 


Early in next season will appear the History of the Arab Domination in 
Spain, by William Fraser, Esq.: the work is already in great forwardness, 
and is expected to make about two octavo volumes. 


A collection of Spanish and Portuguese airs, by the most esteemed Com- 

osers of those Countries, is announced for publication by subscription. It 

is is to be called Peninsular Melodies; the poetry principally by Mrs. 
Hemans ; and selected and compiled by George Lloyd Hodges, Esq. 


The Memoirs of the celebrated Doctor Doddridge is, we learn, post- 
poned till next season: from a part we have read, we can speak highly 
of it, appear when it may. 

A prospectus has been issued of a new publication, which, from the 
names attached to it, greatly excites our expectancies. It is to be entitled 
Italy, and consist of a new illustrated Road-Book of the Route from 
London to Naples ; with Twenty-four highly finished Views, from Original 
Drawings by Prout, Stanfield, and Brockendon (the editor); engraved by 
William and Edward Finden. It is to appear in various sizes, and in Parts, 
probably at intervals of two months—not exceeding three. 


In the Press.—lIllustrations of the Parts concerned in the Lateral Ope- 
ration of Lithotomy, with a Description of the Mode of performing it, by 
Edward Stanley, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 


Mr. Buckingham- -The Glasgow Courier states, that on Saturday, the 
8th inst., at the close of Mr. Buckingham’s lecture (a lecture which lasted 
nearly four hours, but which was listened to with intense and uninterrupted 
interest and attention), a vote of thanks to him for the able and eloquent 
manner ia which he had treated the subject of India and its administration 
was proposed, and carried by acclamation. 


Literary Activity.—It is stated in a recent French paper, that during 
the last eight months not fewer than twenty political and literary journals 
have been started in the French provinces. 


Statistics—M. Moreau de Jonnés lately read a paper to the Académie 
de Sciences, in which, taking a view of all the nations of Europe, he 
shewed that agricultural and commercial pre-eminence, as well as the ge- 
neral prosperity of the people, were always in direct proportion to the ex- 
tent of pasturage in a country; whether the meadows were natural, though 
improved, or artificial. At the head of the nations so regarded he placed 
England; and to Spain, in which artificial meadows are unknown, he 
assigned the lowest rank. He considered France to be a century behind 
England in this respect; and that not only were the English flocks much 
more numerous than those of France, but that the animals were finer, and 
their flesh of a better quality; so that, upon the average, every inhabi- 
tant of England was enabled to eat double the quantity of animal food 
(and that of a superior kind), that, upon the average, every inhabitant of 
France had the means of procuring. 
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